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Historically Structured 


I had long thought of following my 1974 paper “Theories of Actuality” with a 
paper on existence, but did not produce such a paper until the early 1990s when 
I presented a first version of it as a lecture at Rice University in Houston. As the 
1990s continued, essays that I still regarded in the fall of 2006 as versions of that 
paper were presented to groups of philosophers at Wake Forest University, 
Harvard University, and the Northern New England Philosophical Association. 

As I now see it, the project became much bigger in 1999, when I wrote and 
delivered four Gifford Lectures on “God and Being” at the University of St. 
Andrews. It became a book project, though not all of the four lectures have 
descendants in this present book. The first lecture, on “Existence,” and the second, 
on “Substance and Reality,” are forerunners of the foundations of the book in 
Chapters 2 to 5. And though I did not return to its agenda until more recently, the 
third lecture, on “God and Possibility,” was a forerunner of the last chapter of this 
book. There is actually one paragraph in the first of my Gifford lectures that has 
remained, more or less verbatim, in most if not all versions of the chapter on 
Existence, though not always in the same part of the chapter. But “Metaphysical 
Perfection,” the topic of the fourth lecture, is not on the agenda of the book. 

The schedule in St. Andrews was relaxed, allowing plenty of time for discussion 
and generous hospitality, and there was a lot of extremely helpful critique and 
discussion of the lectures, in particular from Crispin Wright, John Skorupski, 
Stephen Ferguson, Stuart Shapiro, and especially from Katherine Hawley and 
Fraser McBride. 

Having spent November in St. Andrews, where my late wife Marilyn McCord 
Adams also presented a series of four Gifford Lectures, we flew to Italy and spent a 
couple of weeks in December based at the Scuola Normale in Pisa. With help from 
our host and friend, the late Professor Francesco del Punta, I got versions of my 
first two Gifford Lectures into Italian and presented them to a philosophical 
audience at the Scuola. In connection with that I was able to have very fruitful 
discussions there with groups of faculty and graduate students. The contributions 
of Stefano di Bella, Emanuela Scribano, Andrea Borghini, Giuseppe Varnier, and 
Pasqualino Masciarelli in those discussions were particularly helpful to me in 
developing a sense of reality as something more than existence. 

From that point on, although I published more on other topics—including my 
book on virtue in 2006—my ontology book remained a major research and 
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writing project. And various versions of an essay on Existence provided the subject 
matter of a large proportion of my conference papers and lectures for academic 
audiences. Such a paper was my contribution at the meeting of the Australasian 
Association of Philosophy in Brisbane in July of 2000. 

In June of 2001, I gave four lectures on “God and Being” to philosophy students 
at the University of Turku in Finland, where I was hosted by Olli Coistinnen, who 
gave me very useful comments over a lovely lunch. In July of 2001, I presented a 
paper on “Substance and Reality” at a Pew Foundation sponsored conference on 
metaphysics and philosophy of mind in Skaneateles, NY, which generated dis- 
cussion very helpful to me, particularly from Peter Unger. And in September of 
2001, I presented a paper on “Science, Metaphysics, and Reality” to the Seventh 
International Leibniz Congress, meeting in Berlin. It was subsequently published 
in the Nachtragsband of the Congress. 

Seminars that I taught at Yale on idealism in modern philosophy, focused on 
Berkeley, Leibniz, Kant, and Carnap (in that order) in the fall semester of 2000, 
and on ontology and God in the fall semester of 2003, were also helpful to the 
development of my project, as was an ontology seminar I taught at Oxford in the 
fall of 2005. I am indebted to the students who participated, for their contributions. 

In 2003, I presented my paper “Idealism Vindicated” in Australia in March, at 
Macquarie University and at the Australian National University, and in December 
at the Eastern Division meeting of the American Philosophical Association in 
Washington, DC, where Peter van Inwagen was my commentator. And having 
moved to England when my wife became Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford at 
the beginning of 2004, I presented “Idealism Vindicated” to the Philosophy 
Department of the University of York in March of that year. 

“Idealism Vindicated” was also published in 2007 as chapter 1 of Persons, 
Human and Divine, edited by Peter van Inwagen and Dean Zimmerman 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press), pp. 35-54. It provides most of the material of the 
first three of the four sections of Chapter 6 of this present book, in which it is 
reproduced verbatim for the most part, though passages of it are presented in a 
somewhat different order, and the ontological vocabulary has been revised to 
conform with that of this book. No other comparably large part of this present 
book has been published before. Section 6.4 of Chapter 6 contains considerable 
material drawn from sections IV and V of my paper, “Flavors, Colors, and God,” 
first published in Robert Merrihew Adams, The Virtue of Faith and Other Essays 
in Philosophical Theology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987), pp. 249-58— 
and from my review of Godehard Briintrup and Ludwig Jaskolla, eds., Panpsychism: 
Contemporary Perspectives (New York: Oxford University Press, 2017), in Grazer 
philosophische Studien 95/2 (May 2018): 301-7. My conclusions in section 6.4 of 
Chapter 6, however, differ significantly in some ways from those of those previous 
publications. 
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During the period 2004-9, papers of mine on “Being” or “Existence,” trying out 
quite a variety of approaches to the topic, and receiving helpful comments from 
my hearers, were presented to the philosophy departments of UC San Diego, the 
Universities of Nebraska, Arizona, Florence, Edinburgh, Pittsburgh, Sheffield, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, the Australian National University and the 
University of Western Australia in Perth, and to the Tuesday group at Oxford. 
And the last course I taught at Oxford, in the spring term of 2009, before moving 
back to the United States, was a seminar on concepts of God in modern philos- 
ophy and theology; I profited from the discussions, and especially from the 
contributions of my colleagues, Paul Lodge and Gonzalo Rodriguez-Pereyra. 

In the fall of 2009, Marilyn and I took up half-time teaching positions in 
philosophy at UNC Chapel Hill, and in that fall I taught a graduate seminar on 
ontology. Also in November of 2009, I presented to the philosophy department of 
Indiana University a lecture that was a forerunner of Chapter 4 of this book. 
I received comments on it, particularly from Timothy O’Connor and Allen Wood, 
that were helpful in developing my views about things and their properties. And at 
a Carolina Metaphysics Workshop at the Outer Banks, on June 13-16, 2010, 
I presented one of a number of forerunners of Chapters 2 to 4 of this book, under 
the title of “The Metaphysical Lightness of Being,” and received particularly 
helpful comments from Laurie Paul, Ted Sider, and Peter van Inwagen. 

In January of 2011, I presented a version of “Idealism Vindicated” to a 
philosophical audience at Seoul National University in Korea, and profited from 
their questions and comments. Back at UNC in the spring of 2011, Marilyn and 
I co-taught a seminar on causation in medieval and early modern philosophy, 
which fed into our participation in March of 2011 in a Templeton-funded 
conference at UC San Diego on the relation of theology to the development of 
natural science in the Early Modern period. I presented a draft of my paper on 
“Malebranche’s Causal Concepts.” Questions and comments from conference 
participants were very helpful in revising the paper for publication. 

That paper is the principal basis of my discussion of occasionalism in section 
10.2 of Chapter 10 of this book. I emphasize this here because ideas and argu- 
ments borrowed from early modern philosophers, especially Malebranche, 
Leibniz, and Kant, but also Descartes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume play important 
parts in some of my reasoning in this book, especially in Chapters 5-11. 

In April of 2013, a talk on “Substance and Reality” that I gave to the Syracuse 
University philosophy faculty elicited helpful discussion. So did a lecture on 
“Kantian Idealism” that I gave at UC Riverside at a meeting of the North 
American Kant Society, in the first days of November of 2013; it was a forerunner 
of parts of Chapter 7. 

In the late spring and summer of 2013, Marilyn and I moved from North 
Carolina to Princeton, New Jersey, and took up three-year quarter-time teaching 
positions in Philosophy at Rutgers University. That was a turning point in the 
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development of this book. Outlines that I have for the book (one from December 
of 2012 and another from somewhat later) are very different from the present 
contents and configuration of the book, especially as regards almost everything 
from section 7.4 of Chapter 7 to the end of the book. But after teaching seminars, 
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I gave to the philosophy department of the University of Arizona, on ideas 
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enterprise is not limited to the interactions in classes, conferences, and public 
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of teachers of mine in philosophy and philosophical theology: at Princeton 
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Introduction and Overview 


As the title of this book suggests, there is a fundamental distinction at its heart. 
What there is is not exactly the same as what is in itself. What is in itself is 
included in what is. But not everything there is is a thing in itself. 

What is there that is not a thing in itself? Well, there is Harry Potter, for 
example. He is not a thing in himself, and indeed does not even exist; but there is 
something that he is. He is a fictitious character, and though nonexistent has 
significant influence in the world of things that do exist. For instance, his nonex- 
istence has not kept his personal attractiveness from being a cause of considerable 
wealth (which does exist, though not exactly as a thing in itself) for J. K. Rowling, 
the author of the stories about him. And she is a thing in herself. 

Why do I say that though Harry Potter is something, he is not a thing in 
himself? What is the difference between his being and the being of a thing in itself? 
The difference is relational, a difference in the location of Harry’s being what he is, 
so to speak. Harry’s being is not located in Harry himself—in a boy called “Harry” 
and his acts of wizardry—because he and they do not actually exist. It is located, 
rather, in the books and movies about him, and in conscious thoughts and images 
in the mind of the woman who wrote the books, and of all the people who have 
read the books or seen the movies. 

The conscious representation is the crucial point in such a case, in my opinion. 
Those conscious thoughts and images that represent the fictitious things are 
intrinsically real—real in themselves. But fictitious objects that are thus repre- 
sented, such as Harry Potter and his wizard pals, have such being as they have only 
insofar as there exist, or have existed, such conscious representations of them. 
There, not in themselves but in the conscious representations of them, is where 
they have what being they have. But existing people who actually have those 
conscious thoughts and experiences in which Harry and his pals are represented 
are at least to that extent intrinsically real—and indeed things in themselves. 

The concept of intrinsic reality is the central concept of this book. But the book 
is meant to be a systematic ontology—that is, an account of what being is and can 
be, and of its most important conceptual relationships. And there are ways of 
being something without having the intrinsic reality that a thing in itself must 
have. In Chapter 5, I will begin to articulate what I think can be said about 
intrinsic reality, or what it is to be a thing in itself. But I think it is helpful to 
discuss first, in Chapters 1 to 4, various ways in which things can be, or fail to be, 
without raising questions about intrinsic reality. 
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2 INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 


My account of actuality in Chapter 1 and my account of existence in Chapter 2 
have this in common: they both can be stated in terms of truth. “Actually p” is 
logically equivalent to “It is true that p.” And in my opinion “x exists” is true if and 
only if it is true that x is as x is definitively or contextually represented as being. 
For instance Harry Potter does not exist, inasmuch as he is definitively repre- 
sented as a human being but is not a human being in truth but only in fiction. 

What do I think Harry Potter is, if he is not actually a wizard and does not 
actually exist? I think he is merely an intentional object of actually existing 
representations of him. One of the main categories in my ontology is that of 
intentional objects. It is introduced in Chapter 2, and Chapter 3 is entirely devoted 
to it. Merely intentional objects are my paradigm of things there are that are not 
things in themselves; what I mean by that will be explained in Chapter 5. I should 
add that some merely intentional objects do exist, inasmuch as they are as they are 
represented; we must hope that is true of the money in our electronically struc- 
tured bank accounts, as is noted in Chapters 4 and 5. 

In Chapter 4, I explain why and how I believe that reification, and the contrast 
between things and properties, should not be treated as such a big deal as they 
commonly are in philosophy. In particular, I argue against presuming that 
implying the existence of a thing (for example, a belief) needs more justification 
than ascribing a related property would need. Likewise, I take a somewhat 
deflationary view of the link between the existence of a thing and its identity. 
And in the last half of Chapter 4, I argue that aside from the bare structural fact of 
its being a subject of properties, all the positive content of the being of any thing 
must come from the properties of which it is a subject. 

Chapter 5 is the center of this book. It is where I introduce the central concept 
of the book, the concept of a thing in itself, or what is intrinsically real. By “thing in 
itself” I mean a thing that has Real properties, which are not purely negative but 
have some positive content, and has at least one of them entirely in itself. More 
precisely: 


A thing, x, that is real in itself is one that has some Real property whose particular 
existence or realization in x does not consist, even partly, in anything external to x. 


Such a property is a constitutive ground of intrinsic reality for a thing to which it is 
completely internal. In speaking of a “constitutive ground” here I intend a clear 
distinction between constituting and causing. And I am not implying that my 
conscious states and processes contain in themselves all their causes. 

Our first and surest example of something real in itself is our own conscious 
experience. And the constitutive grounds of its intrinsic reality are qualities of our 
conscious states and processes, of which we are immediately conscious, and which 
have positive content, completely realized within our states of consciousness. 
Several different types of such qualitative properties are discussed at some length. 
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An important point for which I argue is that a relation cannot be intrinsically 
real unless both terms of the relation are included in a single intrinsically real 
subject. That has architectonic importance for the book as a whole, setting the 
central problem for Chapter 10, which is to identify a sufficiently inclusive subject 
of causal relationships to constitute a causal unity of the whole universe. 

In Chapter 6, I discuss whether—and if so, how—the account of intrinsic 
reality developed in Chapter 5 can be applied to physical objects. The chapter 
begins by revisiting modernity’s stubbornly unresolved mind-body problem. 
I accept historic idealist arguments that the properties ascribed by modern physics 
to objects that it studies are not qualitatively substantive enough to constitute 
intrinsic reality for them. I explore three alternatives: a reductive idealism like 
Berkeley’s, or some sort of panpsychism, or a something-we-know-not-what 
theory of what qualities purely physical things might have that would be sufficient 
constitutive grounds of intrinsic reality. I do not claim to know of any of the three 
that it is true or that it is false, but the something-we-know-not-what approach 
strikes me as the most desperate of the three, and there is a lot of overlap between 
the other two. 

Chapter 7 contains the book’s main discussion of epistemology. My skepticism 
about intrinsic reality of purely physical things does not keep me (as it did not 
keep Berkeley) from affirming the truth of our ordinary and scientific beliefs about 
physical things as a matter of superficial ontology. I argue that it is a sufficient 
condition of the truth of that affirmation that those beliefs are inferred from what 
we consciously experience, in accordance with ways of thinking that enable us to 
predict experiences accurately. In the ontologically superficial context there is no 
need to decide whether the physical things are intrinsically real, so long as their 
lack of intrinsic reality has no impact on our experience. In saying that, I rely on 
an epistemological principle (which I share with several early modern philoso- 
phers) that in the absence of logical and empirical certainty considerations of 
practical reason are relevant in accepting or rejecting beliefs. 

That principle applies differently, however, to beliefs about physical objects and 
to beliefs about other people’s consciousness. In the case of the physical objects, if 
the beliefs enable us to predict and control our experiences, we have what we have 
most reason to care about. As regards other minds, however, practical reason’s 
considerations regarding the social, personal, and moral significance of our rela- 
tions to each other add urgent practical reasons for regarding each other’s 
consciousness as intrinsically real. But those same considerations of practical 
reason count heavily against judging in this case that our experience of other 
people and of what they say about their consciousness is sufficient in itself for the 
truth, as distinct from the credibility, of the claim that their consciousness is real. 

Chapters 8 and 9 deal principally with issues about relations of distinctness and 
identity of particular things—especially but not exclusively those that are intrin- 
sically real. The focus in Chapter 8 is on distinctness, understood as “primitive 
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thisness” of such individuals, for which I argued in a paper I published in 1979. In 
one way my argument is strengthened as it applies to things in themselves. For 
I no longer need to depend as heavily as I did before on imaginary counter- 
examples to the identity of qualitative indiscernibles, because I can argue from the 
nature of the case. Now I can invoke a principle, defended in Chapters 4 and 5, 
that it is not universals, but only particulars (and not all of them) that are 
intrinsically real. And on that assumption it seems bizarre to assume that the 
existence of one particular thing in itself would necessarily prevent the existence of 
another particular thing exactly like it. On the other hand, I no longer suppose (as 
I did in 1979) that primitive thisness carries with it primitive individual identity 
over any but very short periods of time. 

So my main discussion of trans-temporal identity is postponed to Chapter 9, of 
which it is the main subject. I note that there are experiences in which overlapping 
specious presents melt seamlessly into one another, and one is conscious of being 
the single subject of an intrinsically real conscious experience that changes in its 
qualities while one is having it. 

But such knowledge of our consciousness as unitary is episodic, and frequently 
interrupted. I therefore conclude that the epistemology of our personal identity 
over extended periods of time is a matter of practical reason as well as empirical 
evidence. As such, however, it is well supported by the metaphysically light 
realism of our ordinary empirical knowledge that was discussed in Chapter 8. 
And typically the connections between earlier and later stages of a person’s life are 
socially and morally weighty. 

Resisting the suggestion of some philosophers that earlier and later stages of our 
lives are lived by different “time parts” of ourselves, I regard the concept of a 
person as a primarily social and moral concept according to which the person who 
lives a long life is not a sum of stages of life. Rather in each of those stages the 
person remains the one owner of the whole life, as we need to be if we are to make 
long-term commitments or undertake long-term projects. Conceiving of long- 
term personal identity in that way, I develop arguments for the conceptual 
possibility of life after death, and for the possibility of primitive facts of “trans- 
world identity” under certain conditions. 

I ask in Chapter 10 how there can be a causal unity of the world—a system of 
intrinsically real causal relations connecting, directly or indirectly, everything to 
everything else. I have given the question some urgency by arguing in section 5.5.2 
of Chapter 5 that a relation of cause and effect cannot have intrinsic reality unless 
there is a single subject of the whole relation, including both the cause and the 
effect as well as the causal connection between them. 

In the first two sections (10.1 and 10.2) of Chapter 10, I discuss occasionalist 
hypotheses that present God as a single subject of the cause and the effect and the 
causal connection, in all intrinsically real causal relations, and as acting in the 
effect to actualize it. These lines of thought can be seen as having monistic 
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implications. Specifically, issues about pantheism arise, and set the agenda for the 
third section (10.3) of the chapter. 

Among those issues, I ask whether it is reasonable to think of God as having a 
knowledge of your or my consciousness that is not by way of a copy or image of it, 
but by direct acquaintance—so that God would be a “second subject” of that 
consciousness. Is that way of thinking compatible with thinking of you and God, 
or me and God, as distinct and different persons? I believe it is. 

For just as a person (as argued in Chapter 9) is not a sum of stages of the 
person’s life, but an owner of them, so also experiences are not parts of persons, 
but belong to them. And it is a familiar fact that ownership of belongings can be 
shared by two or more persons. So I suggest, I am a subject and owner of my 
consciousness and my experiences only; God is a subject and owner of all 
experience. We exist in God, and specifically in God’s consciousness, but are 
not identical with God, which I suppose is what “panentheism” means. 

Chapter 11 is about God and possibilities. It deals with three main questions. 

In section 11.1, I address the question: Can God fully know all possibilities, and 
particularly the properties of all possible conscious states and processes, without 
actualizing all of them? I argue that insofar as the knowledge is abstract, and 
mediated by symbols, God can know all purely logical and mathematical facts and 
possibilities, without thereby bringing anything else into existence. It seems 
somewhat less clear whether God could, without actualizing it, know everything 
qualitative that is possible. 

In section 11.2, I address the question: What sort of knowledge of possibilities 
would God need for ideal governance of the world? That obviously depends on 
what sort of governance of the world by God would be ideal. I discuss several 
views on the subject. Mine is that creation is an act of grace on God’s part, which 
involves seeing what is valuable in a person one loves, and not worrying about 
whether it is more or less valuable than what could be found in someone else one 
might have loved. That suggests to me that for God’s governing the world, 
sensitivity to the needs, concerns, and potentialities of actual beings is more 
important than accuracy of fined-tuned judgments about more holistic values of 
merely possible worlds. 

And besides that, any knowledge that God could obtain only by bringing into 
being a perfectly complete copy of a possible world would come too late to be of 
use. For the decision to actualize it would have been made already. 

In section 11.3, I address the question: What can we infer or know about the 
constitution of causal possibilities and powers? I observe that potentialities typi- 
cally (though not always) relate a present actual thing, or state of something, to a 
state of affairs or event that may never exist or occur. I believe that is the 
fundamental ontological root of the perplexities about causal possibilities and 
powers that Malebranche and Hume have bequeathed to modern philosophy. For 
instance, I have a power, in some situations, to say something that other people 
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not too far from me will hear. That power can be understood as a causal law that 
has a singular subject but is otherwise the same as a law with a more universal 
subject. 

Whence do causal laws and causal powers get their force? My occasionalist 
answer is that they get it from God. That is where the explanations stop. No causal 
explanation of God’s omnipotence is on offer. For my ontology, it is the deepest 


mystery. 


] 
Actuality 


Over forty years ago, in the context of the rise of “possible worlds semantics” for 
modal logic, and an explosion of metaphysical theorizing about it, I published a 
paper on “Theories of Actuality.” It has evoked a good deal of discussion, but this 
will not be a reply to my critics. For though I will in this chapter agree with my 
earlier paper on some points, and disagree with it on others, the project of this 
chapter is fundamentally different from the project of my earlier paper. This 
chapter is part of an essay on the nature of being—of being in all its varieties; 
whereas the questions with which I began “Theories of Actuality” were not the 
most general questions even about what actuality is. They were questions about 
what it is for a world to be the actual world. 

For in the discussion in which I was then engaged, questions about what 
actuality is were a side issue in a controversy that was not about what being is 
in general, but about what possibility is. That was a controversy largely inspired by 
David Lewis’s intriguing and carefully worked out, but highly controversial, 
theory of what he called possible worlds. 

Before the end of this chapter, I will be commenting—noncommittally to some 
extent—on ideas about possible worlds. But my main discussion of that topic in 
this book will be in the very last chapter, as I believe that it is harder to be certain 
about the nature of possibility than of actuality, and I prefer to start with what 
I am sure about and build up to what I speculate about. So the first order of 
business in this chapter is to consider what we mean in speaking of actuality in 
any case. 

And when I say “in any case,” I do not just mean without limitation to the very 
special case of actuality of a world. I also mean without limitation to cases of 
actuality of things that exist. I was not clear on that point in papers that I wrote in 
the 1970s and early 1980s. In 1974, I wrote, 


Actualism, with respect to possible worlds, is the view that if there are any true 
statements in which there are said to be non-actual possible worlds, they must be 
reducible to statements in which the only things there are said to be are things 
which there are in the actual world and which are not identical with non-actual 
possibles.’ 


' Adams, “Theories of Actuality,” Notis, 8 (1974): 224. 
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That mixes up issues about existence with issues about actuality, treating actualism 
as essentially, at least in part, a doctrine about what things there are. Things can be 
actual, but so can a chaotic situation that we would not normally call a “thing.” 
Worse yet, in a later paper, I said, “Actualism is the doctrine that there are no 
things that do not exist in the actual world.”? So formulated, actualism is a 
doctrine at least as much about existence as about actuality. So formulated, also, 
it is not a doctrine I still believe, as will appear in subsequent chapters. 


1.1 What Is Actualism? 


I wish now to formulate actualism in a way that keeps it a theory about actuality 
and its relation to possibility, rather than about existence. It will not be possible to 
do a great deal of reasoning about possibility and actuality without taking account 
of issues about existence. But I wish to start with formulation of a core of 
actualism that does not involve the notion of existence at all. It will also not 
involve the notion of possible worlds. 

I begin, not with the adjective “actual,” but with the adverb “actually,” function- 
ing as an operator on sentences or propositions. “Actually p” is equivalent to “It is 
actual [or actually the case] that p.” The following four formulations set out the 
most fundamental difference between possibility and actuality. 


(1) “p” implies “Actually p.” 
(2) “p” implies “Possibly p.” 
(3) “Actually p” implies “p.” 
(4) “Possibly p” does not imply “p.” 


Both “Actually p” and “Possibly p” are eligible substitutions for p in all of these 
formulas. So by substitution in (1) and (2), respectively, we can affirm: 


(5) “Possibly p” implies “Actually possibly p.” 
(6) “Actually p” implies “Possibly actually p.” 


Of these theses, (3), (4), and (5) are the most crucial for understanding actualism. 
By (4) and (3), respectively, “Possibly, feathered mammals exist” does not imply 
that feathered mammals exist, but “Actually, feathered mammals exist” does 
imply that. And by (5), “Possibly feathered mammals exist” implies that its 
being possible that feathered mammals exist is part of what’s actual. 


> Adams, “Actualism and Thisness,” Synthese, 49 (1981): 7. 
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This is an initial formulation, of actualism. Its presentation of the “actually” 
operator bears a striking analogy to a disquotational account of truth, which 
analyzes “It is true that p” as equivalent to “p.” Indeed, there may be nothing to 
say that is true about what actuality is that goes beyond what is said in (1) and (3): 
“Actually p” is equivalent to “p.” And both “Actually p” and “p” imply “Possibly p,” 
but it does not imply them. Actualism is not a non-trivial theory about what 
actuality is, but a thesis of the ontological primacy of the actual. 

What then shall I say about possible worlds? The modal metaphysics boom of 
the 1970s was inspired by striking achievements in modal logic. A major occasion 
of metaphysical theorizing was the development of “possible worlds semantics” 
for modal logic. The intuitive idea was that of infinitely many possible worlds, 
each of them completely determinate (presumably in infinite detail). Each of 
them, if temporally ordered, is a complete world history and not a momentary 
stage of one. One and only one of them is the actual world. According to the 
primary intuitive idea, a proposition is possible if and only if it is true in at least 
one possible world, and is necessary if and only if it is true in every possible world. 
It is impossible if and only if it is true in no possible world. 

The usefulness of this idea for modal logicians was amplified by adding to it a 
relation of “accessibility” between possible worlds, by which one world may (or 
may not!) be accessible from (that is, possible in) another. If (and only if) world 2 
is accessible from world 1, everything that is true in world 2 is possible in world 1. 
With this relation of accessibility, it has been demonstrated that we can develop 
different models for different systems of modal logic that yield different answers to 
questions about inferential relations among types of modal proposition. For 
instance, we will have a model for a system of modal logic according to which if 
it is necessary that p, then it is necessary that it is necessary that p, and another 
model for an even stronger system according to which if it is possible that p, then it 
is necessary that it is possible that p. 

“Possible worlds” are useful as models for modal logic. So long as we regard the 
“possible worlds” only as models of formal logical relationships, we needn’t draw 
ontological conclusions about them. Fictitious models will serve the logician’s 
purposes as well as actually existing models, so long as their relevant structure is 
clear—and so long as the logician’s purposes are not metaphysical. 

But questions of possibility and necessity have great importance in many 
philosophical contexts. And the meaning of some of those questions is much 
less obvious than their importance. Many metaphysicians have sought illumina- 
tion in the hypothesis that possibility is indeed truth in some possible world, and 
necessity is truth in all possible worlds. But what would the possible worlds be? 
I will offer some actualist thoughts on that question at the end of this chapter, and 
the question will be a main topic of the last chapter of this book. First, however, let 
us take a look at David Lewis’s much discussed answer to the question, which is as 
ingenious as it is controversial. It is very different from my actualist answer. 
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1.2 The Indexical Theory of Actuality 


Suppose we were to start with the point that each possible world is actual in itself. 
David Lewis’s theory does exactly that. It treats actuality as a world-relative 
property, a property that each possible world has relative to itself, and only relative 
to itself. According to Lewis, “the actual world,” “actual,” and “actually” are 
indexical expressions. An indexical expression is one whose meaning is given by 
the way in which its reference varies systematically with variation of relevant 
features of the context of use. The first-person pronoun “I,” for example, is an 
indexical expression that refers in its normal use to the person speaking or using it. 
For “actual” the relevant feature of context is which possible world the use takes 
place in. On any occasion of its use in any possible world, “the actual world” refers 
to that world.* On this view, “the actual world” means only “this world,” “the 
world we are in,” or “the world in which this act of linguistic utterance occurs.” 
And “actual” means only “occurring in this world.” According to the indexical 
theory of actuality, the actuality of the actual world consists only in its being this 
world—that is, the world in which this act of linguistic utterance occurs. 

Of a piece with this indexical interpretation of “actual” is Lewis’s theory of 
possible worlds. It may be thought “that the actual world is special... precisely 
because it, alone out of the worlds, is actual.... We picture the actual world... as 
the one solid, vivid, energetic world among innumerable ghostly, faded, wispy, 
‘merely’ possible worlds.”* Lewis rejects such views. Assuming that we know 
“what sort of thing our actual world is,” he will explain to us that “other worlds 
are more things of that sort, differing... only in what goes on at them.... You 
believe in our actual world already. I ask you to believe in more things of that kind, 
not in things of some new kind.” From this he infers, for example, “Since I cannot 
believe that I and all my surroundings are a set of sentences..., I cannot believe 
that other worlds are sets of sentences either.”* 

“Nor,” according to Lewis, 


does this world [ours] differ from the others in its manner of existing....If 1am 
right, [he says] other-worldly things exist simpliciter, though often it is very 
sensible to ignore them and quantify restrictedly over our world-mates. And if 
I am wrong, other-worldly things fail simpliciter to exist.° 


° If it is used on that occasion in what Lewis calls its “rigidified” sense. Lewis also recognizes an 
“unrigidified” sense, in which “actual” and its cognates shift their reference to a merely possible world 
that is “under consideration” (David Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1986), 
p. 94). An example of the unrigidified sense is “If Max ate less, he would actually enjoy himself more” 
(David Lewis, “Anselm and Actuality” [1970], in David Lewis, Philosophical Papers (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1983), vol. I, p. 19.) 

* Lewis, “Anselm and Actuality,” pp. 17-18. 

° David Lewis, Counterfactuals (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1973), pp. 85-7. 

° Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 2-3. I am responsible for italicizing “manner of existing.” 
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“Some unactualized philosophers [that is, some philosophers in other possible 
worlds] are no less sure they are actual [that is, no less sure of their actuality than 
we are of ours].”” According to the indexical theory they are not mistaken in their 
confidence any more than we are in ours. And their consciousness of their own 
existence is no more ghostly, faded, or wispy than ours. 

Sadly, we will never be able to discuss this subject with them. Each world is 
“isolated” from all the others: 


there are no spatiotemporal relations at all between things that belong to 
different worlds. Nor does anything that happens at one world cause anything 
to happen at another. Nor do they overlap; they have no parts in common, with 
the exception, perhaps, of immanent universals exercising their characteristic 
privilege of repeated occurrence.* 


In keeping with his isolation thesis, Lewis holds, with some allowance for possible 
complications, that “things are worldmates [that is, exist in the same world] if and 
only if they are spatiotemporally related.” And in keeping with the no overlap 
claim, he denies that any of us exists in more than one world. Claims that you and 
I, and he, could have done things that we do not do in the actual world, which he 
admits as true, he interprets in terms of things that “counterparts” of ours do in 
other possible worlds.'? And “[t]here are so many other worlds,” in Lewis’s 
system, “that absolutely every way that a world could possibly be is a way that 
some world is.” 

What an extraordinary theory! Why would anyone believe it? And why has it 
remained for half a century a centerpiece of discussion among philosophers most 
of whom disbelieve its central theses? The answer to both of these questions is to 
be sought in the main argument that Lewis gave for his view: 


Why believe in a plurality of worlds?—Because the hypothesis is serviceable, and 
that is a reason to think that it is true. The familiar analysis of necessity as truth at 
all possible worlds was only the beginning. ... [P]hilosophers have offered a great 
many more analyses that make reference to possible worlds, or to possible 
individuals that inhabit possible worlds. .. .I think it is clear that talk of possibilia 


7 Lewis, “Anselm and Actuality,” p. 19. * Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 2. 

° Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 71. I have expanded the abbreviation “iff” to “if and only if.” 

‘© Lewis's “counterpart theory” has been much discussed in the philosophical literature. He has 
provided extensive and interesting development and defense of it in “Counterpart Theory and 
Quantified Modal Logic,” Journal of Philosophy 65 (1968): 113-26; reprinted in David Lewis, 
Philosophical Papers (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983), vol. I: 26-39, and “Counterparts of 
Persons and Their Bodies,” Journal of Philosophy 68 (1961): 203-11; reprinted in David Lewis, 
Philosophical Papers (New York: Oxford University Press, 1983), vol. I: 26-54. The present chapter 
is not the place for more than brief discussion of it. 

™ Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 2. 
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has clarified questions in many parts of the philosophy of logic, of mind, of 
language, and of science—not to mention metaphysics itself. 


Lewis speaks in this context of “accepting controversial ontology for the sake of 
theoretical benefits.” What are the benefits? 


We have only to believe in the vast realm of possibilia, [Lewis says]... We find 
[there] the wherewithal to reduce the diversity of notions we must accept as 
primitive, and thereby to improve the unity and economy of the theory that is 
our professional concern—total theory, the whole of what we take to be true. 


Lewis sees this as a case of what he calls “an improvement in what Quine calls 
ideology, paid for in the coin of ontology’—minimizing as regards the number 
and diversity of primitive concepts, at the cost of splurging as regards the number 
and diversity of concrete entities.’” 

What are the primitives that Lewis thinks his theory of worlds will enable us to 
eliminate? There are first of all the basic modal notions of necessity, possibility, 
and impossibility, which he analyzes, unsurprisingly, in terms of truth at all, some, 
and no worlds respectively. Notice that I did not say “possible worlds” here. 
Although he often uses that phrase, Lewis’s primitive notion is simply that of a 
world. Were it that of a possible world, an unreduced modal notion, a notion of 
possibility, would be one of his primitives. Lewis wants no unreduced modal 
primitive at all, and his notion of all the worlds is no more modal than our notion 
of this world that we all believe in. That the worlds are such as we would call 
possible, Lewis thinks is assured by the consideration that “it is safe to say that no 
world is any way that a world could not possibly be.”’? Whether an apparent 
reliance here on the maxim that the inference from “is” to “can be” is always valid 
compromises Lewis’s reduction of modality, I leave as an open question. Causal 
notions are akin to modal ones; and Lewis offers a reduction of them too, in terms 
of counterfactual conditionals, which are analyzed in turn in terms of relations of 
similarity among worlds."* 

Lewis’s analysis of properties identifies a property with “the set of all its 
instances—all of them, this- and other-worldly alike. Thus the property of being 
a donkey comes out as the set of all donkeys, the donkeys of other worlds along 
with the donkeys of ours.”’* He identifies propositions with “certain properties— 
namely, with those that are instantiated only by entire possible worlds.” Given his 
analysis of properties, it follows that “a proposition is a set of possible worlds.”'® 


Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 3-5. 8 Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 5. 
* Cf. Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 20-7, and Counterfactuals. 
*° Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 50. *° Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 53. 
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On some, at least, of these topics, one could think of reversing the direction of 
analysis. Indeed, one widely discussed alternative to Lewis’s approach is to analyze 
the notion of (non-actual) possible worlds in terms of consistent sets of proposi- 
tions. This may leave us with a primitive modal notion (perhaps of consistency) as 
well as a primitive notion of propositions; but it is not obviously unreasonable to 
prefer some multiplication of such primitive notions to the vast multiplication of 
concrete objects involved in Lewis’s theory. Being more averse than Iam to modal 
primitives, however, and not convinced that abstract primitives can do the job,’” 
Lewis maintains that the ontological “price” of his reduction of primitives “is 
right.” His theory, he declares, “is fruitful; that gives us good reason to believe that 
it is true” —adding with commendable epistemic humility, “Good reason; I do not 
say it is conclusive.”"* 

I do not believe that Lewis’s theory is true. But I do admire it. Its full 
development and defense in On the Plurality of Worlds is a beautiful piece of 
philosophical reasoning, clear and precise, imaginative and perceptive about 
relations among issues, forceful and not overly convoluted in argument, yet 
candid about points at which Lewis sees that a reasonable philosopher might 
disagree with him. Any student of philosophy can learn much from it, and most 
contemporary analytical philosophers have done so. His line of argument that 
I sketched above is a bold example of “inference to the best explanation”—a type 
of inference that has and deserves a central place in philosophy. I suspect Lewis 
would not like the use of “explanation” in that description of it; but I believe that 
he in fact defends his theory by appealing to explanations it provides of what 
possibility, necessity, actuality, causality, properties, and propositions (among 
other things) are—or in other words, of what they consist in. Those are not causal 
explanations, but they are explanations in a perfectly ordinary sense; I would call 
them constitutive explanations, and I regard constitutive explanations as more 
central for metaphysics than causal explanations. I don’t believe Lewis’s are in fact 
the best explanations; such disagreement is the stuff of philosophical discussion. 


1.3 Critique of the Indexical Theory 


Why don’t I believe Lewis’s theory? Probably the most popular objection is the 
one that Lewis aptly called “the incredulous stare.” I do not believe that “there are 
uncountable infinities of donkeys and protons and puddles and stars, and of 
planets very like Earth, and of cities very like Melbourne, and of people very like 
[my]self” that “exist simpliciter.”’? Its not the sheer numerical multiplication of 
entities that I can’t accept. In fact, I set little value on the most general sort of 


” Cf. Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, chapter 3. *8 Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 4. 
® Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 133. 
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parsimony regarding what one will say exists. I don’t think affirmative existential 
statements, merely as such, need more justification than other sorts of statements. 
What sticks in my throat is the multiplication of contingent, concrete entities like 
donkeys and stars and people, postulated as existing simpliciter, just because we 
hold a belief that we normally express by saying that they could exist. 

Enough said, at least for now, about excess postulation of worlds. In this 
chapter, I want to focus my criticism on Lewis’s explanations of possibility, 
necessity, and actuality. In doing so it will be convenient to have an expression 
that functions, as simpliciter occasionally functions for Lewis, to indicate that an 
ascription of existence or factuality is not to be understood as in any way indexical 
or relativized to a speaker or context of utterance. For that purpose I prefer the 
adverb absolutely, in the sense of “non-relatively.” 

My most fundamental objection to what Lewis offers us as explanations of what 
possibility and necessity are is that they are not so much explanations of possibility 
and actuality as replacements for them—replacements onto which things we 
commonly say about possibility and necessity can be elegantly mapped. If talk 
about possible worlds is to provide an explanation of what possibility is, I would 
say, it ought to articulate (or perhaps just model) the thought that many things 
that absolutely don’t occur could have occurred absolutely. That seems very 
different from the Lewisian thought that many things that don’t occur in this 
spatiotemporal system of which we are part do occur in some other system which 
is not connected with ours but really exists, absolutely considered, just as much as 
ours does. Peter van Inwagen has stated this objection very vividly: 


suppose there is an object [that has a mass of 3.4 x 10°” grams and is rapidly 
expanding] and which is spatiotemporally unrelated to us. What makes it an 
“unrealized possibility”? What is it besides an enormous physical object that has 
the feature, cosmologically fascinating but modally irrelevant, of being spatio- 
temporally unrelated to us? What would such things and their parts have to do 
with modality? Why should I call a horse that is part of one of these things a 


“merely possible horse”?”° 


Thus it is arguable that in adopting Lewis’s theory, we would lose what we 
originally meant to say in speaking of actuality and possibility. In view of his 
broadly Humean skepticism about unreduced modalities, to be sure, Lewis might 
claim that in adopting his theory we would gain distinctions that make better 
sense than our unreduced modal talk. But it seems very plausible to remain more 
skeptical about his “worlds” than about unreduced modalities. 


?° Peter van Inwagen, “Two Concepts of Possible Worlds,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy 11 (1986): 
185-213; reprinted in Peter van Inwagen, Ontology, Identity, and Modality: Essays in Metaphysics 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), p. 226. 
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Two further lines of argument support my sense that what Lewis explains does 
not include the distinction between possibility and actuality that plays a major 
part in human life and thought. (1) One of these objections has to do with the 
place of good and evil in our lives. Our normal belief in the absoluteness of 
actuality is reflected in our value judgments. We may be moved by the joys and 
sorrows of a character known to be fictitious; but we do not really believe it is bad 
that evils occur in a non-actual possible world, or good that innocent joys occur in 
a non-actual possible world—though of course it would be bad and good, respec- 
tively, for them to be actual. How might our moral feeling, thought, and action be 
affected by the belief that the distinction between the actual and the merely 
possible is relative to our point of view, and that everything that could happen 
does happen somewhere, in a truly comprehensive view? 

J. J. C. Smart puts the objection sharply, in a passage quoted by Lewis: “The only 
sort of ethics that a realistic theory of possible worlds would allow would be an 
ethics of the speaker’s own world, and this would be a particularist ethics, much as 
an ethics that considered only the good of one’s own tribe or nation would be.” 
Lewis accepts Smart’s reasoning, but rejects the “especially pure” utilitarianism 
that motivates it. “An ethics of our own world is quite universalistic enough” for 
Lewis. It is enough, for him, that we care about the good and evil that befalls us 
and our worldmates, and about our own causing good and not evil, our own doing 
right, our own “virtue and honor, desert and respect and esteem, loyalties and 
affections and solidarity.” For those who think of morality in those terms, he 
claims, “the other-worldly evils should not seem even momentarily relevant to 
morality,” for “our moral aims are egocentric.””” 

I disagree deeply with the “especially pure utilitarianism” that Lewis correctly 
attributes to Smart, but I also think that having an absolute rather than relative 
conception of actuality has an important value in our moral life. I agree that the 
motivation of all my action, including moral action, has an egocentric component. 
How would motives that are not focused in any way on what J in particular do lead 
me to do something? But I believe that purely altruistic interests and desires are 
also a component, a particularly valuable component, of some human motivation. 
We may well find it the opposite of discouraging morally to believe, at least, that 
the absolute totality of what there is will be a little better if we do something good. 
The point also becomes more compelling in some ways if one views the cosmic 
issues from a theistic point of view, as Lewis did not but I do. 

(2) My other line of argument is that the world-relative conception of actuality 
may support skepticism about broadly inductive reasoning from empirical evi- 
dence. For on Lewis’s view, whenever I make any induction, on even the strongest 


21 J. J. C. Smart, Ethics, Persuasion, and Truth (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1984), pp. 88-9; 
quoted in Lewis, On the Plurallity of Worlds, p. 128. 
> Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 127-8. 
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empirical evidence, there exist simpliciter, or absolutely, huge numbers of my 
other-worldly counterparts who make the same induction on exactly the same 
empirical evidence, qualitatively speaking, and reach thereby a false conclusion. 
Of course there also exist, absolutely speaking, huge numbers of my other-worldly 
counterparts who reach a true conclusion in making the same induction on the 
same evidence. Shouldn’t I be considering all the evidence from all the worlds, if 
it’s all equally real, absolutely speaking? But how can I do that? 

Can we count up the worlds in which the induction leads to truth and those in 
which it leads to error, and accept whichever conclusion has more worlds on its 
side in this meta-induction? Lewis considers such an approach; his discussion 
suggests that we should expect an infinity of worlds would be arrayed on each side, 
in such a way as to keep us from arriving at a justified conclusion on this basis. 
I accept that verdict, and will not pursue the meta-inductive approach. 

Lewis’s theory still seems to me to generate a problem about induction. He 
denies it, declaring, 


I, as a modal realist, have no more reason to forsake inductive reason than 
anyone else has. I do have the reason that everyone has; and I agree with common 
sense that this reason is insufficient. 

The reason that everyone has is that induction is fallible. It is possible... in 
very many ways, that by being reasonable we shall be led into error. By trusting 
induction we run a risk, and we proceed in the confident hope that the genuine 
possibilities of error will seldom be realized. All that, I say, is quite independent 
of the nature of possibilities.” 


I think it is not independent of the nature of possibilities. We trust induction on 
empirical evidence; we do not trust induction from events in science fiction to 
future outcomes in the real world. That holds, I think, even if we do not regard the 
fictional events as impossible. What is it that’s really important for induction that 
we learn from experience and not from science fiction? It’s that events, which we 
may well already have regarded as possible, really happened absolutely speaking. 

I think that’s important, for me at any rate, because my reliance on induction 
rests in part on an assumption that there are factors underlying the whole of what 
is absolutely real which keep some things that are possible (indeed most things 
that are possible so far as we can see) from becoming real. Lewis’s theory of 
possible worlds threatens my reliance on induction because it implies that the sum 
of what is absolutely real conforms to a Humean “principle of recombination” that 
assures that everything that is possible is real.?* Lewis tries to save induction by 
arguing that our reliance on induction rests on assumptions whose application is 


*? Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 117. 4 Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 87-8. 
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limited to what is related to us, as such. That seems to me implausible. In 
induction larger and smaller domains are assimilated to each other as regards 
the most general principles to which they are expected to conform. Why should 
we make an exception to that for Lewis’s system of absolutely real worlds? 

I would expect Lewis to be too Humean to be moved by this line of thought. 
A main part of what his theory of possible worlds is supposed to do for philosophy 
is to provide a reductive interpretation of talk about modality and causality that 
would not commit us to factors underlying the whole of what is absolutely real. 
My argument in the previous paragraph suggests (and I meant it to suggest) that 
reliance on induction may not be rational (though it may still be beneficial) 
without belief (or at least inclination to believe) in factors of very broad scope 
that seem likely to be irreducibly causal. Without such a belief, I take it, Lewis 
trusts in our normal inclination to rely on induction from events that really 
happen within the range of our experience, without any philosophical rationale 
for such reliance, and therefore without regard to the reality or unreality of 
“merely possible events,” so long as they are utterly beyond the range of our 
experience.”° 

No doubt we will indeed continue to trust induction, even if we have to do it as 
an act of “our-world-exceptionalism,” so to speak. How else would we go on? But 
I believe that leaves us with a less coherent epistemic rationality than we can have 
if we do not believe in the reality of all of Lewis’s worlds. 

I am happy to imitate Lewis in saying that I believe the reasons I have given for 
my position are good reasons, but not that they are conclusive. In particular, the 
thesis that everything truly possible is absolutely real, somewhere in the total 
scheme of things, has an ancient and honorable philosophical pedigree. It has 
been called the “principle of plenitude””°—to which Lewis alludes, ascribing 
“plenitude” to the system of possible worlds.” 

One of the most eminent developments of this principle in modern philosophy 
is the system of Spinoza’s Ethics, in which it is a theorem (Part I, proposition 16) 
that “From the necessity of the divine nature there must follow infinite things in 
infinite modes (that is, everything that can fall under an infinite intellect).” 
Spinoza’s plenitude is different from Lewis’s. Spinoza does not tell us of multiple 
isolated universes, but of an infinity of mutually independent, but isomorphic and 
coinciding, divine attributes, each containing a single causally interconnected 
system of finite “modes.” And Spinoza’s reasons for the principle of plenitude 
are different from Lewis’s. Spinoza claims to have proved the existence of an 
absolutely infinite substance (God), and his conception of infinity is such that God 


°° Cf. Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 117-18. 

© Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1936), 
is a classic discussion of the history of this principle. 

7 Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 86-92. 
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would not be infinite if the actual being of anything possible failed to follow from 
God’s nature.”* The principle of plenitude is seen as rooted in the perfect com- 
pleteness of the infinite being. Thus the principle of plenitude—that everything 
absolutely possible must also be absolutely real—has more than one form and can 
rest on more than one rationale. And though I do not believe the principle, I do 
not pretend in this chapter to give reasons for dismissing the principle in all its 
forms from further consideration. Indeed, in the final chapter of this book 
(Chapter 11), we will confront the challenge of a version of the principle of 
plenitude that has more in common with Spinoza than with Lewis. 

There is no doubt, however, that the principle of plenitude in all its forms 
diverges from our ordinary ways of thinking. The “incredulous stare” may fall 
upon Spinoza’s version of it as well as Lewis’s. I agree with Lewis that arguments 
from ordinary ways of thinking are not by themselves conclusive in philosophy. 
But I believe that the divergence from ordinary thought is a more serious problem 
for Lewis than for Spinoza. That is due to the difference between their ways of 
supporting the principle. 

Lewis’s elaborately developed argument for it in On the Plurality of Worlds is 
based on his claims that a plenitude of absolutely real possible worlds provides the 
best interpretation of a number of concepts that have important roles in ordinary 
thought and in various branches of philosophy. But though we may have a desire 
for further explanation of the nature of possibility and actuality, and though 
Lewis’s accounts of them have remarkable formal elegance, we may understand- 
ably and reasonably lose interest in accepting them if we discover that what they 
offer is not so much explication as replacement of what we have meant (and 
probably still mean to mean) in speaking of what is “possible” and what is 
“actual.” 

Spinoza’s case for his version of the principle of plenitude does not have that 
particular vulnerability. It is not necessarily undercut by its obvious divergence 
from ordinary belief. For whatever appeal it has does not rest on a claim to 
explicate what we ordinarily say about possibility and actuality. 

It remains the case that neither Lewis nor Spinoza agrees with what we 
ordinarily say about possibility and actuality. And I believe we have good reason 
to say what we ordinarily say about possibility and actuality—good reason that is 
largely practical reason, and not purely theoretical. Our conscious lives are full of 
choosing—choosing between alternative actions of which we believe that each is 
something it is possible for us to do, but that it is not possible for us to do both at 
once. It would be foolish to try to abandon such choosing. It is therefore not 
surprising that virtually all of us have, and most of us want to have, beliefs of that 


*8 See Benedict Spinoza, Ethics in Edwin Curley, ed. and trans., The Collected Works of Spinoza, vol. 1 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1985), Part I, definitions 1-8, and propositions 11 and 16. 
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sort about possibilities. This is a topic that will be discussed at greater length and 
in greater depth in Chapter 7 of this book. 


1.4 Actualism and Possible Worlds 


The possibilities of which I have spoken in the previous paragraph are possibilities 
of action for us humans. There remains a question that is less urgent humanly, but 
a live issue philosophically. What should I, as an actualist, say about possible 
worlds? It will not be exactly what I said about them in 1974. Indeed, I will begin 
by considering how far I can agree with David Lewis about them. I completely 
agree with him, first of all, that the “possible worlds semantics” that has shed so 
much light on relations among various systems of modal logic does not need its 
“worlds” to be very much like anything we would ordinarily call a world. As Lewis 
says regarding the “metalogical “semantical analysis of modal logic,” “For that job, 
we need no possible worlds. We need sets of entities which, for heuristic purposes, 
‘may be regarded as’ possible worlds, but which in truth may be anything you 
please. We are doing mathematics, not metaphysics.””? That is to say, in the 
“semantical analysis of modal logic,” so understood, nothing is being seriously 
asserted except propositions about logico-mathematical properties of logico- 
mathematical structures and relations. In order to study such structures and 
relations, fictitious models of them are constructed in which the things standing 
in various relations are called “possible worlds.” But it would not matter of they 
were called political parties or business corporations instead; all that matters is the 
logico-mathematical structure of the model. 

If actualism is to be an ontological theory, however, in what it denies as well as 
in what it affirms, the actualist can hardly get away with saying nothing about the 
ontology of possibility. I do not regard any particular theory of possibility as an 
integral part of actualism, but the actualist will be under pressure to give some 
account at least of the prospects of an ontology of possibility under actualist 
assumptions. I will not attempt to give in the present context a complete onto- 
logical theory of possibility,*° but a proper introduction of actualism requires 
some discussion of the constraints actualism imposes on theorizing about possi- 
bility, and main problems that an actualist may therefore face in dealing with 
metaphysical issues about possibility. 


>? Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 17. 

°° T believe the most plausible metaphysical view about possible worlds is that, to the extent that 
there are such things, they are merely intentional objects of thoughts in the mind of a being that is 
supremely knowledgeable with regard to possibilities. 1 have discussed in considerable detail a view of 
that sort that was developed by Leibniz, in chapter 7 of my book, Leibniz: Determinist, Theist, Idealist 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), and I revisit that view in Chapters 10 and 11 of this book. 
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Many philosophers whom I would call actualists have tried to deal with issues 
about possibility in terms of possible worlds. The main actualist constraint that 
I proposed in my earlier paper is that if “there are non-actual possible worlds, ... 
they [must be] logically constructed out of the furniture of the actual world.”*? 
I have no interest now in defending the details of that proposal. I would now 
prefer, for example, to speak in terms of constitution rather than logical construc- 
tion. But describing some of the features of my 1974 proposal may serve to 
introduce some main issues about such theories. Like most actualist theories of 
non-actual possible worlds, it constructs them from objects in some sense abstract 
that are assumed to exist in the actual world and to represent the non-actual 
possible world. The abstract objects that I chose for the construction are proposi- 
tions. Alternatives include sentences,** and properties a world could have.** 

Specifically, I defined a world-story as: 


a maximal consistent set of propositions. That is, it is a set [of propositions,] 
which has as its members one member of every pair of mutually contradictory 
propositions, and which is such that it is possible that all of its members be true 
together. The notion of a possible world can be [contextually analyzed] in terms 
of world-stories. ... [For instance,] “There is a possible world in which p” [can be 
explained as equivalent to] “The proposition that p is a member of some world- 
story.” [And] “In every possible world q” [can be explicated as equivalent to] 


“The proposition that q is a member of every world-story.”** 


My account of “Actually p” as equivalent to “p” fits right in here. According to 
the true-story theory, the truth of “Actually p” consists in the truth of the 
proposition that p. The actual world is the one whose world-story has all and 
only true propositions as members. The world-stories of all other possible worlds 
have some false propositions as members. “True” and “false” in the claims just 
made have their ordinary, unqualified, non-world-relative sense. On this view, we 
can be entitled to believe that it is true, in an absolute, non-relative sense of “true,” 
that human beings exist and that centaurs do not. This is not just a special case of 
truth in a possible world. Being true in a possible world is a relative status; it 
requires a proposition only to be a member of some maximal consistent set of 


*1 Adams, “Theories of Actuality,” p. 224. 

*»? As in the type of actualist (reductionist) theory of possible worlds that Lewis considers least 
unpromising in On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 142-65. 

> As in Robert Stalnaker’s identification of non-actual possible worlds with “ways a world could be,” 
understood as properties a world could have, which would exist, even if uninstantiated, in the actual 
world (Stalnaker, “Possible Worlds,” Noiis, 10 (1976): 68). Stalnaker accepts the thesis that “Possible 
worlds cannot be reduced to something more basic” (pp. 67, 70). That suggests he would take the 
somewhat Platonist position that the properties with which he identifies merely possible worlds do not 
need any metaphysical grounding distinct from themselves. 

** Adams, “Theories of Actuality,” p. 225. 
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propositions. Being true simpliciter, however, depends on how things are in a 
unique, immense, concrete, absolutely real world. The one true world-story must 
represent that world correctly.** 

The abstract objects in terms of which actualists may construe talk of non- 
actual possible worlds are famously called ersatz worlds by David Lewis. Ersatz 
coffee is not coffee (but perhaps chicory); and ersatz worlds are not worlds, in 
Lewis’s view, any more than “I and all my surroundings” are abstract objects. 
Rather the ersatz worlds represent worlds. Lewis notes that most “ersatzers,” as he 
calls us, “would say not that possible worlds are to be replaced by abstract 
representations, but rather that possible worlds are abstract representations.”*° 
I would not say that now, I did not say it in 1974, and I don’t think I believed it 
then. I did say that “the true-story theorist... regards a merely possible world as 
logically constructed out of the set of propositions that are true in it,” but being 
constructed out of (like being constituted by) is not the same relation as identity. 
Now, in any event, I agree with Lewis that sets of propositions are not worlds. 
Their crucial relation to worlds is that they represent worlds. 

When thinking about possibility and necessity, I find it convenient to suppose 
that there are many possible worlds. In the technical logical terminology of 
analytic philosophy, I quantify over them. Do I therefore say that those merely 
possible worlds exist? Certainly not. If they did, all the possible donkeys and dodo 
birds—not to mention chimaeras and hippogriffs—that they contain would exist, 
absolutely, as well, as Lewis claims and I deny. If there are non-actual possible 
worlds, that depends, I suppose, on their being actually represented; but they 
remain nonexistent objects. At this point in my thinking, “there are” and “exist” 
part company. This is a major departure from analytical philosophical orthodoxy. 
I will explain it much more fully in Chapters 2 and 3. 

Why would an actualist hang on to talk about non-actual possible worlds? 
A major motive has undoubtedly been the high regard in which most of us hold 
the “possible worlds semantics” that has shed so much light on relations among 
various systems of modal logic. There is, however, another motive, both deeper 
and more controversial, that deserves consideration here. It lies in the rather 
intuitive thought that possibility is holistic rather than atomistic—that nothing 
could possibly exist, or be a fact, that could not fit into, and be part of, a coherent 
completely determinate world. From that thought it is tempting to infer that no 
abstract representation could fully ground, ontologically, a fact of possibility 
unless it represents a complete possible world. This motive, however, also poses 
a significant problem for actualist accounts of possibility, which emerges in one of 
David Lewis’s two main objections to “ersatzist” theories of possible worlds. 


°° Adams, “Theories of Actuality,” pp. 225-8. Cf. Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 138. 
°° Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 136-7, 140. 
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The more distinctively Lewisian of the two is that in them “modality must be 
taken as primitive.”*’ So far as I can see, that is true. In my formulations of a true- 
story theory, either “consistent” or “possible” is treated as primitive; both express 
modal notions. I am quite willing to accept such primitives. I believe metaphysics 
needs primitive modal notions. Indeed, I believe it was by virtue of his implicit 
(and impressive) mastery of such notions that Lewis was able to make judgments, 
in his theory, about what sorts of worlds there are. 

I have become more sympathetic, however, to Lewis’s other main objection to 
“ersatz” worlds theories. That objection, to which I referred above as a “problem 
for actualist accounts of possibility,” is that the systems of abstract objects that 
would define the ersatz worlds may not have sufficient expressive power to 
represent complete worlds.** For reasons that will be explained in Chapter 11, 
I think that may be true, and I am not prepared to assert the existence of a 
complete set of possible worlds, though I will also not assert the nonexistence of 
such a thing. 

My uncertainty about that suggests two related questions that remain on the 
table at this point. (1) Can a complete possible world be adequately represented by 
anything but itself or a perfect concrete duplicate of itself? That will be a central 
topic in most of Chapter 11. (2) Are possibilities really so interdependent that they 
must come packaged as possibilities of completely determinate worlds? 

As regards the second of those questions, I am intrigued by the strategy of 
“modal intensionalism” that has been proposed by Craig Warmke for modeling, 
not possibilities, but necessities. He focuses on properties; but they are not 
complete ways a world could be. Rather he holds that “A proposition f is 
necessarily true just in case being such that f is part of being a world.” Such a 
construction of modal semantics starts with necessary connections rather than 
with possibilities. And we are asked to rely on the intensional notion of the 
property of being a world instead of the extensional notion of possible worlds, 
to which Warmke’s theory is not committed at all. That may be less problematic 
for ontologists if, as I suspect, the grounds of necessity are fewer, or at any rate less 
diverse, than the grounds of possibility.°’ Such thoughts will be on the table in 
Chapter 11. In the meantime they may relieve us from the pressure of questions 
there are that Lewis’s views might face. For instance, 


if there’s no connection at all between our world and other worlds, why suppose 
we have any counterparts at all in other worlds? Why not suppose that the other 
worlds, if any, are unimaginable to us? 


°? Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, p. 150. 
°8 Lewis, On the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 157-65, 170-1, 191. 
°° Craig Warmke, “Modal Intensionalism,” The Journal of Philosophy, 112 (2015): 309-34. 
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Existence 


In Chapter 1, I discussed what we may call the question of actuality: what is it for a 
possible world (or more generally, a state of affairs) to be actual? The answer I gave 
is deflationary, and can be summarized very briefly. For any proposition or 
declarative sentence p, one asserts no more and no less in asserting “Actually p” 
than in asserting “p.” This holds good when for “p” we substitute “it is possible 
that p.” We assert no more and no less in asserting “Actually it is possible that p” 
than in asserting “It is possible that p.” Whatever facts there are, including facts of 
possibility, are facts in the actual world. That inclusion of possibilities in the actual 
is definitive of the view that I call actualism. It follows also that actuality is tied to 
truth—that “actually p” is true if and only if “p” is true. 

In this chapter, I take up the question of existence, as I called it in Chapter 1: 
what is it for a thing to exist? Or equivalently, what is it for a state of affairs (actual 
or possible) to be one in which a certain thing or kind of thing exists? The question 
of existence is akin to the question of actuality. And the answer I will give to it is in 
a way analogous to my answer to the problem of actuality; for it ties existence to 
truth. It is much more controversial, however, than my answer to the question of 
actuality. A main reason for that is that in tying existence to truth, I distinguish it 
from other sorts of being. Questions related to the connection of existence with 
truth are a major topic of this chapter. 

To speak of existence, of course, is to speak of the existence of something. That 
the question of existence is more complex than that of actuality is due at least in 
part to issues about thinghood. I will not dispose of such issues in this chapter. 
They will be discussed at length in Chapter 4. 


2.1 Existence and Essence 


What is it for a thing to exist? That depends on what kind of thing it is. That is a 
central point of my answer to the question. In its first stages at least, my answer is 
of Aristotelian inspiration, though not exactly an Aristotelian answer.’ In relation 
to analytical philosophy it is certainly an unorthodox answer. The standard 
answer to the question in analytical philosophy is, in effect, that to exist is to be 


* My project here is not historical. Though I try to avoid inaccuracies in what I say about him, 
Aristotle is treated here as a resource rather than an object of historical study. 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
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something (of no matter what kind). That is an ordinary language equivalent of the 
celebrated Quinean dictum, “To be is to be the value of a variable.”” 

Variables, of the sort intended here, are a device that has been used to construct 
a logic of predicates much stronger than that which Aristotle developed. For 
example, “Some human being is virtuous” could be a premise or a conclusion in 
an argument, a “syllogism,” in Aristotelian logic. In the more powerful modern 
predicate calculus, that ordinary English sentence is replaced by “(4x)(Human (x) 
& Virtuous (x)),” or “For some x, x is a human being and x is virtuous.” 

In Aristotelian logic, “some” and “all” function to determine what was called 
the (logical) quantity of a proposition; “Some human being is kind” is a particular 
proposition, and “All human beings are kind” is a universal proposition. In the 
modern predicate calculus, “some” and “all,” respectively, are replaced by the 
quantifiers, “(4x)” or “For some x,” and “(Vx)” or “For every x” (where “(Vx) p” is 
understood as equivalent to “Not (4x) (not p)”). 

In order to determine whether “For some x, x is a human being and x is 
virtuous” is true, of course, we need to know what the x’s are. The relevant class 
of x’s (the domain of the variable x, as it is called in this context) may be larger or 
smaller, depending on the context or the purposes of the reasoning. The default 
domain is usually considered to be all (and only) the things that exist. That is 
widely believed to be the largest admissible domain of variables for the predicate 
calculus. Where that view of the domain is assumed, the quantifier “(dx)” (under- 
stood as meaning “For at least one x”) carries the notions of both quantity and 
existence, and 


‘(Ax)(Human(x) & Virtuous(x))’ 


can be read as “There exists at least one x such that x is human and x is virtuous.” 
For this reason the particular quantifier “(4x)” is usually called the “existential” 
quantifier. This understanding has shaped the dominant notion of existence in 
orthodox analytical philosophy. 

On this basis, “a exists” has been defined as meaning “(4x) (x = a),” or “a is 
(identical with) one of the x’s,” and in that sense “a is something or other.” The 
notion of existence thus expressed is what we may call a thin notion of existence. It 
has very little content. Saying that all and only existent things belong in the 
domain of our variables for quantification tells us nothing about how to determine 
which things exist and so belong in that domain. Quine himself says, “We look to 
bound variables in connection with ontology not in order to know what there is, 
but in order to know what a given remark or doctrine, ours or someone else’s, says 


> W. V. Quine, “On What There Is,” as reprinted in Willard Van Orman Quine, From a Logical 
Point of View, 2nd ed., revised (New York: Harper & Row, 1963), p. 15. 
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there is.”* It is assumed in practice that users of quantifiers will know, for instance, 
that J. K. Rowling is to be admitted as the value of a variable, and Harry Potter is 
not. If we want to have articulate guidance, however, as to how such determina- 
tions should be made, we may well want to be able to say something thicker, 
something more contentful, about existence than “To be is to be the value of a 
variable.” 

But that is not my main complaint about the traditional reading of the 
quantifiers. I believe it is unnecessary and a misstep. What we need the quantifiers 
for is their quantitative reading: traditionally, all, some, not all, or none. We can 
say “exists” or “does not exist” if that is what we mean. And clearly, it is true that 
some creatures of fiction that do not exist have many existing fans. Our logic 
should let us symbolize that consistently. 

My broadly Aristotelian conception of existence is moderately thick, moder- 
ately contentful, connecting existence differently with different kinds and different 
predicates. It requires more of existing things than being an x, a something-or- 
other. In another way, however, it is a permissive rather than demanding answer, 
allowing for the existence of things in many different categories. It allows for the 
existence of unimportant, superficial, and derivative entities, as well as momen- 
tous ones. Existence is also epistemologically permissive. Given that unimportant 
things can exist, there is, I think, no adequate reason for requiring more justifi- 
cation for assertions of existence, as such and in general, than for other assertions 
of fact. 

What is it, then, for a thing to exist? A first, succinct, and provisional formu- 
lation of my Aristotelian answer is that for anything to exist is for it to be what it 
essentially is—or, if you will, to have all its essential properties. That is both 
necessary and sufficient for existence. My reading of Aristotle on this point is not 
particularly original. It is inspired by Gwyl Owen’s memorable essay on “Aristotle 
on the Snares of Ontology.” Owen points out that Aristotle says such things as 
“for living things, to be is to be alive” (De Anima II,4: 415b13), and “a threshold is, 
in that it is situated thus and so: ‘to be’ means its being so situated. And that 
ice is means that it is solidified in such and such a way” (Metaphysics Eta, 2: 
1042b26-8).* 

These Aristotelian statements owe their obvious plausibility to the fact that the 
properties mentioned in them can be viewed as essential properties of the things 
that are said to be—of living things, life; of ice, solidity; and of thresholds, being 
situated at the bottom of a doorway. It would not be plausible to say that for living 
things, to be is to be undernourished, or that for ice, to be is to be in the ocean, 
although they may happen to have those properties. This conception of existence 


> Quine, “On What There Is,” p. 15. 
* I quote in Gwyl E. L. Owen’s translations in “Aristotle on the Snares of Ontology,” in Renford 
Bambrough, ed., New Essays on Plato and Aristotle (New York: Humanities Press, 1965), p. 76. 
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is contentful, but only moderately so. It requires, for the existence of any thing, 
that it have certain properties, or satisfy certain predicates, but does not determine 
which properties or predicates those must be. That depends on what kind of thing 
it is whose existence is in question. For that reason also, this account of existence 
has the consequence that the population of existing things cannot be fixed 
independently of the determination of their essential properties. 

This account of the content of an Aristotelian conception of existence obviously 
requires a conception of essence. It is not surprising that the statement identifying 
the being of living things with being alive comes in a context in which Aristotle is 
emphasizing the importance of essence. I do not mean that the conception of 
essence is prior here to that of existence in such a way that it could be used to give 
a reductive definition of existence. The conceptions of existence and essence are 
interdependent and must be explained together. For it is an important point about 
the notion of essence that is relevant here, that the essence of a thing is not 
composed of properties which that thing in fact has, necessarily and always, but of 
properties that it must have if and when it exists. 

It is often said that when we conceive of things, we conceive of them as existing. 
The sense in which I think that is true is that we conceive of a thing as having some 
complex of properties that defines the kind of which the thing is, and under what 
conditions it exists.* That complex of properties is the essence of the thing. 

In conceiving of the thing as having—or “satisfying’—the essence, we do not 
necessarily suppose that it always (or perhaps even ever) does satisfy it. There are 
two alternatives, each rich in implications, which we discuss in terms of existence 
and nonexistence. If and when the thing satisfies the essence, it exists. Otherwise it 
does not exist. 

Invoking a distinction that has become traditional in modern philosophy, 
philosophers may ask whether it is the real essence or the nominal essence of a 
thing that the thing must satisfy if it is to exist.° The real essence of a thing, or kind 
of thing, is its nature, comprising those of its properties that contribute best to 
explaining its role in reality. The nominal essence of any kind of thing that we 
think of comprises those properties that a thing must have if it is to count as being 
of that kind, according to our conception of it. We may say that it expresses what 
the thing, and its kind, are definitively represented as being. The definitive repre- 
sentation may be linguistic; but I believe it does not have to be. In the case of the 
most familiar objects of experience the representation arguably is not entirely, nor 
perhaps even primarily, linguistic, but includes prelinguistic features of our 


° In practice this defining may often or usually be incomplete. Such incompleteness with regard to 
identities of things is discussed in section 4.2.1 of Chapter 4. 

° The locus classicus of the distinction is John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
ed. P. H. Nidditch (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), III, iii,15-17. But current use of these terms is not 
tightly tied to Locke’s conceptions. 
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experience. In this respect the term “nominal essence” may be misleading; but it is 
entrenched in the philosophical literature, and I will continue to use it. 

Real essences are objects of scientific investigation and discovery, and of 
metaphysical speculation. Nominal essences are shaped by human culture and 
epistemological rationality. When analytical philosophers have applied this dis- 
tinction, water has often been chosen as an example for discussion. “Water” is a 
very ordinary, nontechnical word. It did not begin its life with a formal definition, 
and most of us did not learn it (or its counterpart in our native language) from a 
definition. Its meaning, or the nominal essence of water—what water is definitively 
represented as being—may be best understood, for philosophical purposes, in 
terms of the role that water is experienced as playing in the world and in our lives. 
It is the main liquid that fills the rivers, lakes, and oceans that we observe. We 
drink it, bathe in it, float boats on it, and so forth. Whether or not we stop to think 
about it, that gives us reason to use the word “water” as we normally do, and that 
rightly determines the nominal essence of water. 

We believe that science has discovered that the role we assign to water is played 
by a chemical kind, H.O, whose molecules are each composed of two atoms of 
hydrogen and one atom of oxygen. Philosophers have argued that the real essence 
of water, therefore, is to be H.O. This conclusion is not independent of the 
nominal essence of water. If what science discovered were that H2O plays the 
role that humans have for centuries connected with the English word “vinegar” 
(and its translations in other languages), no one would be arguing that the real 
essence of water is to be HO. 

One might suppose that the real essence of a thing is its existence-related 
essence, the one it must satisfy if it is to exist. It seems natural enough to say, 
for example, that the existence of water consists in being HO. And most analyt- 
ical metaphysicians have been persuaded by arguments that if there is on some 
distant planet a liquid that plays in the lives of our counterparts there very much 
the same role that water plays in our lives, but is not H,O, that liquid, necessarily, 
is not water. For it is of a different chemical kind from the liquid we call water.’ 

It is an oversimplification, however, to say that the real essence is the essence 
that must be satisfied if a thing is to exist. For kinds of thing that never exist have 
no real essences. The reason why the chemical composition of water was dis- 
covered by studying water rather than by understanding our conception of water 
is also the reason why the discovery that the real essence of water is to be H2O 
would have been impossible if water did not exist. 


” A classic development of this idea can be found in Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of ‘Meaning,’” 
reprinted in Hilary Putnam, Mind, Language and Reality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1975), pp. 215-71. I am not commenting specifically on that or any other text, however; and I have 
framed the example as seems to me most illuminating. This example is discussed more extensively in 
section 7.4.2 of Chapter 7 below. 
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And in general, we won’t get a useful and more than merely verbal answer to a 
“What does it consist in?” question, unless we are asking it about something that 
actually exists in accordance with an epistemologically usable criterion of its 
existence and nonexistence. And that criterion will constitute its nominal essence. 
For that reason also, if the nonexistence of a kind of thing that never exists is to be 
understood in terms of nonsatisfaction of its essence, it must be the nominal 
essence that is involved. 

Phlogiston, for example, has no real essence because it does not exist. What we 
take science to have discovered regarding phlogiston was not, for example, that it 
is oxygen, but rather that the explanation of combustion does not involve any kind 
of thing having a role of the sort specified in the conception or nominal essence of 
phlogiston. Without a reasonably clear conception of what phlogiston was defin- 
itively represented as being—which would be its nominal essence—it could not 
have been discovered empirically that phlogiston does not exist. Phlogiston does 
not exist, because nothing satisfies its nominal essence. 

The importance of nominal essence is in principle the same for water as for 
phlogiston. Aristotle did not know about H.0, as such, but he knew as well as we 
do that water exists; and I believe that our most compelling grounds for believing 
that water exists are largely the same as his were. It is thinkable, moreover, though 
now hardly credible, that future scientists will for good reason abandon the 
conceptuality of which “H,0” is a part. In that event should or would people 
say “Science has proved that water does not exist”? Surely not. They should and 
would say, “Science has discovered that water is not HO.” In putting it that way 
they would be guided by a nominal essence of water not very different from one 
that would have guided ancient Greeks in such matters. 

In the metaphysics of necessity, real essences have been seen as grounding 
necessary truths de re, or about a thing, because the ground of their necessity is in 
the thing or things that they are about. Nominal essences, on the other hand, may 
be seen as grounding necessary truths de dicto, or about what is said, because the 
ground of their necessity is in dispositions and reasons of persons that shape their 
use of a language. We may be tempted to believe that when real essences and 
necessary truths de re are discovered by empirical science, they supersede truths 
based on nominal essences. But at least in the case of long-established nominal 
essences, that is not likely to be true. For typically, in such cases, the nominal 
essence, and its associated necessary truths de dicto, are permanently presupposed 
in our speaking of real essences and our formulation of the associated necessary 
truths de re. 

And where a real essence is known, the two types of necessary truths ground 
conditional truths of different types. Suppose we ask, “If the stuff we humans have 
been drinking, bathing in, and floating boats on for centuries were not HO, would 
it be water?—assuming the question to be counterfactual. The correct answer is 
‘No.’ For as counterfactual, the question is best understood as envisaging a 
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situation in which a certain role would be played by a different kind of fluid from 
the kind that actually fills the role—which is assumed to be water. But consider the 
indicative, rather than counterfactual, question, ‘If the stuff we humans have been 
drinking, bathing in, and floating boats on for centuries is not, and never has been, 
H,0, is it nonetheless water?” The correct answer to that question is “Yes.” For if 
its indicative antecedent is true (as of course we believe it is not), then the belief 
that water is H,O is a mistake, as I argued above. 

We may be tempted to think that there is no such dichotomy regarding 
essences of particular individuals, and that an essence of an individual must be a 
real essence, and whatever follows from it must be necessary de re. But that cannot 
be right. For example, it has long been a controversial question whether Homer, 
whom ancient Greeks regarded as their foremost epic poet, ever actually existed. If 
he didn’t, there is no real essence of Homer. If their views are to be coherent, those 
scholars who doubt that Homer ever existed, or who actually believe that he did 
not, must be basing their views on some conception of what would have to be true 
about any ancient poet who could correctly be counted as having been Homer. 
Such a conception would be a sort of nominal essence of Homer. 

There might be some vagueness in that nominal essence. There is certainly 
some vagueness in many of the nominal essences that structure our speaking 
and thinking. What would it take to be rightly counted as Homer—the Homer 
about whom the question is asked? Would it be enough for a poet (whether 
actually named “Homer” or not) to have been, by a wide margin, the single 
most dominant shaper of the form and content of the Iliad and the Odyssey? Or 
would it even be enough, in the absence of stronger competitors, to have done 
that for either one of those two great poems? Such hypotheses seem to be at 
home in scholarly discussions of singleness and multiplicity in the authorship of 
those epics. 

Philosophers who believe in “direct reference,” and a causal theory of the 
reference of proper names, might propose a different necessary and sufficient 
condition for Homer’s having existed. Homer existed, they might say, if and only 
if someone’s having borne the name “Homer,” in ancient Greece, is causally 
responsible, in an appropriate way, for our use of the name “Homer” in asking 
such questions. That interpretation of the question of Homer’s existence might be 
more at home in discussions of philosophy of language. 

But it still offers us a nominal rather than a real essence of Homer. Both of the 
answers I have sketched to the question of Homer’s existence treat it as a question 
of what Homer is definitively represented as being—whether in terms of his poetic 
achievement or in terms of his proper name. Neither answer starts with knowl- 
edge of Homer’s life and draws out of that knowledge an account of something as 
factually and causally central to being Homer as being HO is to being water. For 
(so far as I know) no such knowledge of Homer’s life is available to us. 
Accordingly, in the rest of this chapter, when I say “essence” or “essential,” it is 
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to be understood in terms of the nominal essence or definitive representation, 
unless otherwise indicated. 

My conception of existence, as tied to nominal essences of things, stands in 
close kinship with my conception of actuality. The truth of claims of actuality, in 
my view, is constituted by agreement of representation with reality as regards 
states of affairs. The truth of claims of existence is constituted by agreement of 
representation with reality as regards things. 


2.2 Continuing or Ceasing to Exist 


My broadly Aristotelian account provides a natural and appealing treatment of 
tensed existence. For Owen, I think, it is the prime application of the account. 


For [he asks] when we say, ticking off the obituaries, that Arrowby is no more..., 
don’t we mean that he no longer lives? Whereas, when we ask whether the rule 
against smoking in hall still exists, don’t we mean to ask whether it is still 
accepted or enforced?® 


Quite so. And when we say that the Colossus of Rhodes and the Soviet Union no 
longer exist, we mean that they no longer have all their essential properties. The 
materials that composed the Colossus have been dispersed so that it is no longer a 
statue; and the Soviet Union is no longer a functioning state, though its territory 
and a considerable part of its population still exist.’ 

This all seems clearly correct, whereas the dictum that to be is to be the value of 
a variable sheds little light on continuing and ceasing to be. “No longer exists” can 
hardly mean “is no longer there to be quantified over,” for things that no longer 
exist, such as the USSR and the Colossus of Rhodes, are still available as values of 
variables. Of the following informally quantified statements, (1) is falsified by the 
Soviet Union and (2) by the Colossus. 


(1) Uzbekistan was not incorporated in the territory of any of the great powers 
of 20th-century Europe. 

(2) All the monumental structures of ancient Greece were located on the 
European or Asiatic mainland. 


* Owen, “Aristotle on the Snares of Ontology,” p. 78. 

° In this chapter, I am relying on what I take to be ordinary and plausible judgments about what is 
required for the identity of particular persons and things over time. Judgments of that sort will receive a 
more thorough discussion in Chapter 9. 
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This problem is commonly dealt with by saying that the sense of “exist” expressed 
by the “existential” quantifier is a timeless sense, in which to be is to be a value of a 
bound variable that ranges over things that exist at any time. Fair enough; we 
could stipulate that. But we have the other, tensed sense of “exist”; and some of the 
claims we use it to make are important to us. How are we to understand it? 

One suggestion might be to put the problematic quantifier inside the scope of a 
tense operator. The fact that falsifies (1), for example might be rendered as 


(3) At some time in the 20th century it was the case that: (4dx)(x is one of the 
great powers of Europe & Uzbekistan is incorporated in the territory of x). 


This will work, however, only so long as we quantify only over things that all exist 
at some one time; and we will not always be content with that restriction. Consider 
the sentence, 


(4) There have been several buildings on this site. 


(4) is true of many places in the world, and can certainly be true of a place even if 
each of the buildings that verify it was destroyed before its successor was built, so 
that there was no time at which the then current existence of more than one 
building on the site could have been asserted truly. 

If we therefore allow our quantified variables to range, tenselessly, over things 
that exist at different times, we could still say, perhaps, that the idea of existing at a 
particular time combines the idea of existence, which is tenseless and expressed by 
the existential quantifier, with that of being located at the time in question. But 
that just replaces the question what it is to exist at a time with the question what it 
is to be located at a particular time, which it may be no easier to answer. Any time 
at which someone remembers the Iliad, for instance, well enough to recite it all by 
heart is a time at which it exists as a poem; and any such time is presumably 
included in the temporal location of the Iliad. So does the temporal location of the 
Soviet Union include all those times at which it is still vividly remembered (with 
nostalgia or loathing as the case may be)? Or does it include only those times at 
which the USSR is a functioning state? The latter must be the answer if we are 
to include only times at which the Soviet Union exists. The considerations 
that lead us to that answer spring naturally from the thought that a thing exists 
when and only when it has all its essential properties. The Aristotelian account 
seems to be just what is needed for an understanding of temporal location. 
Allowing quantified variables to range tenselessly over things that exist at any 
time goes perfectly well with an understanding of “exist” that allows things to 
cease to exist. 

In this understanding the meaning of the quantifiers diverges from that of 
“exist,” at least in regard to tense and tenselessness. In the next section we will 
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consider a more radical divergence, one that doubtless deserves to be more 
controversial, though I will be offering a defense of it. 


2.3 Things There Are That Never Exist 


If an account of existence in terms of a thing’s having all its essential properties 
sheds light on the difference between still existing and no longer existing, can it 
also illuminate the difference, of larger scope, between existing at some time and 
never existing, or between existence and nonexistence without temporal qualifi- 
cation? The notion of possible worlds, though not essential to either type of 
question, may help to make vivid the analogy between the answers to them 
suggested by my broadly Aristotelian definition of existence. The Iliad, as I have 
pointed out, is located (or exists) at all the times at which it is well enough 
remembered; not so the Soviet Union. Similarly, we may say, theories are located 
(or exist) at all those possible worlds in which they are thought about and 
discussed; not so, unicorns. The difference, in each case, depends on what proper- 
ties are essential to things of the relevant kind. 

In thinking about the difference between existing at all and never existing we 
face the difficulty that one of the terms of comparison threatens to escape us. Few 
will deny that we can compare individual histories of things that continue to exist 
and things that have ceased to exist; but prevalent philosophical opinion, in 
equating “there are” and “exist,” does deny that there are any things that never 
exist, which poses an obvious problem for comparison of the never-existent with 
the existent. 

I once shared that prevalent opinion, but it has come to seem to me very 
questionable. I can think of lots of things that don’t exist and never have existed: 
centaurs, Greek gods, and most of the characters in works of fiction, for example. 
In ordinary discourse we regularly defy the ancient prohibition of Parmenides; we 
speak of what is not as well as of what is. This is not just a superficial sloppiness. 
We speak of what is not because as human beings we cannot well avoid thinking, 
and feeling, about what is not as well as about what is. It is characteristic of our 
cognitive limitations that we sometimes speak of what is not, falsely believing that 
it is. And when the error is discovered, we have reason to speak of what we and 
others mistakenly believed to be. We also have reason to think and speak about 
things that no one has believed to be. As rational agents, we need to contemplate 
possibilities most of which will never become actual. We would be emotional 
cripples if we could not regret what might have been but will not be. Our 
understanding would be truncated if we could not think about what was not, 
but probably would have been if... And then there is the role of sheer fantasy and 
fiction in human life—an important role for most of us. Though less obviously 
linked to biological needs, it seems to have important value for developing the full 
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range of our emotional life; and in that context it is important that we have not 
only thoughts but also emotions whose objects never existed. 

Could we rid our speech and thought of reference to the nonexistent without 
unreasonable contortions of our minds or distortions of our lives? I will give 
reasons for doubting that we could, but I won’t pretend to settle the question here. 
The fact is that we speak of things that have never existed. And much of what we 
say about them is true. Surely it is true that 


(5) There were more than five gods in the Greek pantheon. 


How can I say that, given that I don’t believe that more than five gods really 
exist, or ever did exist? One possible answer is that saying there are more than five 
gods in somebody’s pantheon is quite different from saying that there are more 
than five gods. The truth of (5), we may say, consists in the truth of things like 


(5*) The Greeks believed that there existed more than five gods. 


In asserting (5*) we do not say that any gods at all ever existed; we say only that 
some people believed that several of them existed. 

This might be treated as an eliminative interpretation of (5), offering us the 
possibility of eliminating the reference to the nonexistent Greek gods. More 
precisely, it suggests the possibility of replacing (5) with a statement in which 
the Greek gods are not referred to, or quantified over, except within the scope of 
an expression such as “believed that” or “it is possible that” which operates on 
propositions to form an intentional or modal context. Prevailing philosophical 
dogma calls for all quantification over nonexistent beings, and all reference to 
them, if permitted at all, to be confined in this way within the scope of modal or 
intentional propositional operators. I doubt that such elimination of direct- 
discourse reference to the nonexistent is always possible. In particular, I doubt 
that it is possible in cases in which something that never existed is an object of a 
non-propositional intentional attitude.’® 

Here is an example. In her foreword to Ignazio Silone’s posthumously pub- 
lished novel, Severina, his widow Darina Silone says of the novelist and his 
heroine, Severina, “He was in love with her, naturally, as he was with all his 
heroines...”*? I assume that the novelist’s wife’s statement is true, in the sense in 


*° Roderick Chisholm has argued that such cases provide “the best possible case” for the theses that 
“there are objects which do not exist” and that they “may be made the subject of true predication” 
(Roderick Chisholm, “Beyond Being and Nonbeing,” in Rudolf Haller, ed., Jenseits von Sein und 
Nichtsein. Beitrdge zur Meinong-Forschung (Graz: Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 1972), 
pp. 25, 30-3). 

" Ignazio Silone, Severina, edited and with texts by Darina Silone (Milan: Arnoldo Mondadori, 
1981). 
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which she meant it. Can its truth be interpreted as consisting in the truth of a 
statement in which no fictitious heroine is referred to, or quantified over, except 
within the scope of a modal or intentional propositional operator? 

The difficulty for eliminative analysis in this case is that although being-in-love- 
with is an intentional attitude, it is one that primarily takes persons as its objects, 
rather than giving rise to propositional intentional contexts. Severina is a character 
in a novel, and facts about Severina must include some relation to that narrative. If 
the author was in love with Severina, however, that was an attitude toward her, 
and not just toward the story about her. 

Whether or not the eliminative project can succeed, I propose to set it aside, for 
the time being at least. (I will discuss it more fully in Chapter 3.) I want to explore 
the possibility of maintaining that nonexistent objects’ being what they are con- 
sists merely and wholly in their being intentional objects of representations and 
intentional attitudes. In each case the main foundation of nonexistent objects 
being what they are will be a story, belief system, or other representation according 
to which there is something, or some constellation or structure of things, that 
qualifies as the object or type of object in question. Suppose it is an irreducible fact 
that we have intentional attitudes that do not take propositional objects, but reach 
into propositional intentional contexts’” to find their nonexistent objects in them. 
That does not make the nonexistent objects anything more than objects of 
representations or intentional attitudes. We may say that they are merely inten- 
tional objects. 

This is not to say that that’s what they essentially are. It’s what they actually are. 
If they were essentially what they actually are, they would exist, according to the 
account of existence that I am developing. What a nonexistent thing actually is, is 
not something that it essentially is. That is important for the plausibility of 
allowing that there are nonexistent things. It opens a way to avoid some of the 
most important inconveniences that are thought to follow from allowing nonex- 
istent objects to be subjects of predicates (as will be discussed in the second section 
of Chapter 3). 

I do not mean that being a merely intentional object is equivalent to not 
existing. There are several ways of being an intentional object. Anything we 
consciously perceive, or think, speak, or write about is thereby represented and 
an intentional object of that representation. It does not follow from that that it is a 
merely intentional object, let alone that it does not exist. A dinosaur fossil that has 
been discovered by paleontologists is thereby an intentional object. But we will not 
infer that it does not exist, and only metaphysical idealists will say that the fossil is 
a merely intentional object, as Silone’s Severina is. There are also essentially 
intentional objects; being intentional objects is part of what they essentially are. 


” Or contexts of non-propositional representation, such as a silent motion picture. 
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Home runs in baseball are essentially intentional objects. For hitting a ball with a 
stick and running around a quadrangular track is not a home run if nobody ever 
thinks it is or even considers whether it is. Yet (apart from idealist scruples) it does 
not follow that home runs are merely intentional objects. 

But there are essentially merely intentional objects. Owen’s example of a rule 
against smoking in a college dining hall is a case in point.’* Such a rule can exist 
even though its existence is wholly a matter of representations of it and intentional 
attitudes toward it. For being what it essentially is—that is, what it must be if it 
exists—is wholly a matter of being an intentional object of representations and 
attitudes.’ 

Fictitious persons are not like rules in that respect. What Severina must be, if 
she exists, is not a merely intentional object, but a living person. And that, in 
actual fact, she is not, and never was. For being a person surely cannot consist 
merely or wholly in being an object of representations or intentional attitudes. 
Being a person—not a fictitious person, but in actual fact a living person—must 
consist at least in part in having properties that a merely intentional object cannot 
have, such as having conscious experiences. 

That there are properties, such as being conscious, that cannot belong to a 
merely intentional object, provides additional conceptual content for my account 
of existence—conceptual content that goes beyond the thought that all and only 
existing things have all their essential properties. For properties that cannot belong 
to merely intentional objects cannot belong to nonexistent objects at all, not even 
as accidental properties. Nonexistent things can have true of them only predicates 
that can be true of merely intentional objects; for that is all they actually are. And a 
merely intentional object, as such, can no more teach a class or witness a crime, for 
instance,’* than it can be a person. 

Some but not all predicates imply existence in this way. “Ignazio loves Severina” 
implies the existence of Ignazio but not of Severina; for “loves Severina” implies 
existence, but “is loved by Ignazio” does not. Merely intentional objects can be 
loved but cannot love. Something similar applies in relation to tensed existence 
claims: “Jane still loves her parents” implies that Jane still exists, but does not 
imply that her parents still exist. In such ways we see that existence has different 
implication relations, which have different properties. This adds content to our 
conception of existence, by enriching its inferential role. 

Those properties that nothing can have, even as an accidental property, without 
existing, may be called existence attributes.'° Which are the existence attributes? 
Here I will note only two of the most general truths about them. The first is that 
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Owen, “Aristotle on the Snares of Ontology,” p. 78. 

The diversity of ways of being an intentional object is more fully explored in Chapter 3. 
Examples of predicates that Severina satisfies “in” Silone’s novel but not in fact (if I am right). 
This useful term is borrowed from Nino Cocchiarella, “Some Remarks on Second Order Logic 
with Existence Attributes,” Nozis 2 (2): 165-75 (1968). The idea of distinguishing types of predicates 
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they include all those properties whose possession involves being something more 
than an intentional object of a representation or attitude. And the second is that 
there are also existence attributes that belong to merely intentional objects—for 
instance, in Owen’s example, the property of being a rule that is in force. 

It will not take us too far afield, however, to go into a little more detail here 
about some predicates that do not express existence attributes. If there are some 
predicates that can be true of nonexistent objects, and some that can’t, it is easy to 
specify a class of predicates that can—namely the negations of all those predicates 
that imply existence. And there are relational predicates that relate a nonexistent 
object to actual or possible representations or intentional attitudes of which it may 
be an intentional object. For instance, being (actually) loved by the author who first 
imagined her can be predicated truly of Ignazio Silone’s fictitious Severina. 
Predicates of being represented or conceived in a certain way (for instance, as a 
person) also do not generally entail existence. Predicates of that sort include being 
a fictitious person, being a person in a story, and being a god in the Greek pantheon. 
Actual existence is also not generally implied by predicates that signify an aptness 
or fitness to be an object of a certain intentional attitude. Thus I believe we can say 
truly that Sherlock Holmes is (actually) more interesting, as a detective, than many 
(actually existing) detectives (who have professional reasons for wanting not to be 
too interesting). 

I propose that anything that is an object of representations and intentional 
attitudes should be counted as eligible to be a value of a bound variable. I take my 
view about eligible values of bound variables to be similar to the conception of 
“objects” embraced by Rudolf Carnap in the first paragraph of the first chapter of 
his Aufbau: 


The expression “object” is always used here in the widest sense—that is, for 
everything about which a statement can be made. Accordingly we will count as 
objects not only things, but also properties classes, relations in intension and 
extension, states and events, both those that are actual and those that are not.”” 


I will not deny that we should sometimes be understood as speaking about 
actually existing things as such when we say “there is” or “there are” or “some... 


that do and that do not entail existence may be very old. Arthur Prior, Past, Present, and Future 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967), p. 161, attributes it to medieval logicians. It can also be found in 
Terence Parsons, Nonexistent Objects (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1980) and in pp. 90-8 of 
Nathan Salmon, “Existence,” in James Tomberlin, ed., Philosophical Perspectives, vol. 1: Metaphysics 
(Atascadero, CA: Ridgeview, 1987), pp. 49-108. The classifications proposed or suggested by Prior, 
Cocchiarella, and Salmon are similar to those that I will briefly sketch. 

” Rudolf Carnap, Der logische Aufbau der Welt (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1998), p. 1. My 
translation here differs at a number of points (which I hope bring it closer to the original, but without 
changing the truth value) from that of Rolf A. George: Rudolf Carnap, The Logical Structure of the 
World, & Pseudoproblems in Philosophy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969), p. 5. 
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are...” Whether a particular utterance should be understood in that way depends 
largely on its content and context. If I say “I believe there are still Eskimo curlews 
breeding somewhere in the boreal forests of Canada,” you will reasonably take me 
as affirming (perhaps implausibly by now) the continued existence of birds of that 
species. But if I say, “Some fictitious detectives are very famous,” you should not 
and probably will not take me as implying that those detectives actually exist or 
ever did or will exist. Similarly in using formal logic, there are cases in which it is 
clearly appropriate to include only existing objects in the domain over which 
variables range. But there are also contexts in which the logical apparatus can 
work perfectly well, and express something true, without that restriction. 


3 


Intentional Objects, Existent and 


Nonexistent 


I have yet to do justice to the philosophical debate about nonexistent objects. 
I cannot do that without a fuller discussion of intentional objects. The concept of 
an intentional object is important for my whole project in this book. It not only 
plays a central part in my account of existence and nonexistence. It will also have a 
central role in my discussion of issues about reality in subsequent chapters. For 
one class of intentional objects, the merely intentional objects, are my clearest 
paradigm of things that are, but are not in themselves. 

The concept of an intentional object has a role and an importance here that is 
similar to that of historic concepts of an idea. However, philosophers have used 
the word “idea” ambiguously, sometimes to signify the intentional object of a 
thought, and sometimes to signify the thought itself that represents the intentional 
object. I will try to avoid that ambiguity, and to say “intentional object” when, and 
only when, that is what I mean, and some such word as “thought” when I mean 
the mental representation of which the intentional object is an object. 

Intentional objects are not merely playthings of philosophers. They play a very 
large part in human life, in individual or social schemes of representation, which 
may involve believing, supposing, fantasizing, or pretending; desiring, seeking, or 
prescribing; loathing, avoiding, or forbidding. We represent objects to ourselves in 
various ways, imagining them, drawing or painting or sculpting them, speaking or 
writing about them, enacting stories about them, intentionally acting in accord- 
ance with them, or taking in with understanding and interest what others have 
said or enacted or depicted regarding them. The ways we represent them deter- 
mine (to the extent that it is determined) what the objects are definitively 
represented as being (what properties they are definitively believed, supposed, 
imagined, or pretended to have). 

That determines what the properties are that they must have if they are to exist. 
But it is not only when they exist that intentional objects matter to us. There are 
intentional objects that play significant parts in our lives without existing, and in 
this chapter we will be concerned with them at least as much as with intentional 
objects that do exist. And we begin by trying to get a clearer and more detailed 
conception of what intentional objects are and can be. 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
Robert Merrihew Adams 2021. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 928561 35.003.0004 
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3.1 What Are Intentional Objects? 


The first point to be made about the concept of an intentional object is that 
“intentional object” is not in general the name of a kind of object. It is an 
abbreviated relational predicate. To be an intentional object is to be an intentional 
object of, and represented in, some conscious intentional attitude, state, or action, 
or represented by some intentionally produced representation, linguistic or 
nonlinguistic. 

Neither will I count merely intentional objects as a kind of object. Many of them 
are merely intentional objects only because they do not exist; they would not have 
been merely intentional objects if they had existed. That is true of Sherlock 
Holmes and Harry Potter, and it is true of Vulcan, god of fire, if he does not 
exist. They are definitively represented as much more than merely intentional 
objects, and thus could not have existed as merely intentional objects. And in 
deciding what kinds an object belongs to, I think it is most natural to count even a 
nonexistent object as belonging to those kinds to which it would necessarily 
belong if it existed, and not to kinds defined by predicates that it satisfies only 
because it does not exist. 

My preferred way of classifying nonexistent objects is supported by the follow- 
ing reflection. If we think about a nonexistent object of belief or supposition, when 
we are not doing ontology, or even about a creature of fiction when we are not 
doing literary criticism, the properties of the object that engage our attention are 
normally those it is represented as having, not the property of being represented as 
having them. What interests us about it, what we love or hate, admire or despise 
about it, what we want to analyze about it—all these are typically found in the 
properties it is represented as having, not in the property of being represented as 
having them. And when we are interested in the representation as well as in the 
represented object, our attitudes toward the two of them may be quite different. 
We do not like or admire Iago, though we may enjoy and admire very much the 
representation of him authored by Shakespeare or by Boito and Verdi, and 
enacted on the stage by a talented actor or singer. 

The merely intentional ontological status of the object is transparent, so to 
speak. We look through it to what the object is definitively represented as being, 
from which there would be no reason to distinguish what the object is, if only a 
supposition of the object’s existence were true. The properties it is definitively 
represented as having belong to it normatively, from our perspective. They are 
properties the object is “supposed to” have, as essential properties are. If the object 
is not what it is definitively represented as being, because nothing is that, it lacks 
the properties by which it is defined, and in that sense lacks its essential properties. 
That is why we say it does not exist. 
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It is important at this point to see that in saying that Vulcan, for example, is a 
merely intentional object because he does not exist, we are not ascribing to Vulcan 
any positive characteristic that is incompatible with being what he is definitively 
represented as being. Vulcan is in fact definitively represented as a god; and if he 
actually existed as a god, he could still be represented as a god in the same ways. 
Being so represented, he would also be an intentional object, though not a merely 
intentional object. When we say that Vulcan is nonexistent, and therefore a merely 
intentional object, we do not add some positive property to the property of being 
represented as a god; we merely deny the additional positive properties that would 
go with actually existing as a god. 

A further important point is that the identity of any nonexistent object to which 
we can refer must be understood as determined, not by whatever properties it 
actually has, but by its existence-related essence—that is, by the properties it is 
definitively represented as having, which it would have to have if it were to exist. If 
we refer to a nonexistent god of the ancient Romans as Vulcan, whether it is 
indeed Vulcan to whom we are referring depends on what properties he is 
represented as having in our representation. He need not actually have those 
properties in order to be a merely intentional object of our representation. 

It is also important for ontology that in itself the Vulcan-worshiper’s mental 
representation of Vulcan can be exactly the same whether Vulcan exists or not. If 
Vulcan actually exists, that existing deity is the intentional object of the represen- 
tation; he is what is represented. Suppose Vulcan does not actually exist. The 
worshiper’s mental representation still has Vulcan as its intentional object. That is, 
what it represents is what Vulcan would be (namely Vulcan) if Vulcan existed. 
Even if the intentional object (namely Vulcan) does not exist, the mental repre- 
sentation of it as Vulcan makes that intentional object available for reference in 
the same way that Harry Potter and Peter Pan are available for reference. 

I have been speaking of merely intentional objects; there are also essentially 
intentional objects. By that I mean objects that could not exist as the kind of thing 
they are definitively represented as being without being intentional objects of 
some representation or intentional attitude, state, or action. I do regard essentially 
intentional objects as a kind of object. 

Some such objects are also merely intentional objects, and essentially so. An 
example already discussed in Chapter 2 is a rule, whose existence consists in being 
an intentional object of attitudes and acts of acceptance and enforcement, and of 
various representations and understandings. Inasmuch as that is all that its 
existence does or could consist in, a rule is an essentially merely intentional object. 
It is a thing of that kind. I believe the same is true of algebraic equations, for 
example. Their existence consists entirely in their being objects of thought and 
representation, and could not be anything more than that. That defines the kind of 
thing they are. 
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Besides essentially merely intentional objects, there are also essentially inten- 
tional objects that are not merely intentional objects. Human organizations, such 
as political parties, business corporations, and chess clubs, are examples of this. 
Their existence consists largely in thoughts and actions of existing human beings, 
which are more than merely intentional objects. But such organizations would not 
exist if they as organizations were not intentional objects of various thoughts and 
intentional actions of their members (and commonly of other human beings too). 
And that is no accident; it is part of their nature, part of what they essentially are. 
Similarly baseball games, and home runs that occur in baseball games, are 
essentially, though not merely, intentional objects. Actions of hitting a ball with 
a bat and running around a track are much more than intentional objects; but they 
would not be a home run if they were not intentional objects of thoughts and 
utterances that represent them as a home run in a baseball game. Being a home 
run is constituted in part by physical properties, but it is not a merely physical 
property. It is a sociocultural property that essentially involves the intentionality 
of mental and linguistic representation. Things defined by such properties belong 
to the kind, essentially intentional objects. These are among the ways in which 
intentionality shapes much of the ontology of a world that includes human beings. 

That not all objects are merely intentional objects is, I believe, a necessary truth. 
There could be no intentional objects at all if they were not represented by 
something that is more than a merely intentional object. The question whether 
all objects are essentially intentional objects is a harder question to answer, and 
I will not try to answer it in this chapter. Some idealist metaphysicians might give 
an affirmative answer to the question, and some theistic views imply that nothing 
at all could exist without being an intentional object of God’s knowledge. Or 
consider the question whether you and I are essentially intentional objects. Could 
anything that is not self-conscious be you or me? And if we are essentially self- 
conscious, are we not essentially intentional objects of our own consciousness? 
I leave those questions open for now, to return to the topic of nonexistent objects. 

I maintain that nonexistent objects as such, insofar as we can refer to them at all, 
are merely intentional objects. Some of them are also essentially merely intentional 
objects. One example, which famously does not exist, and may never exist, is a 
written constitution of the United Kingdom. Even if there are infinitely many 
linguistic formulations in the mind of God that could become one, none of them is 
in fact a written constitution of the United Kingdom, and perhaps none ever will 
be. If any such formulation did come to exist as such a constitution, there would 
no doubt be quite a number of copies of it printed. But in all likelihood none of 
them would be strictly identical with it. Rather they would all merely represent it. 
Thus its existence would consist entirely in its being an intentional object of 
various representations and intentional acts and attitudes. It would still be a 
merely intentional object. 
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Similarly as regards possible worlds, I would not now identify them with existing 
world-stories or sets of propositions. I understand actualism as implying that 
while there may actually exist partial representations of non-actual possible 
worlds, or complete ones in the mind of God, non-actual worlds themselves do 
not actually exist, because nothing actually possesses the properties they are 
definitively represented as having. Strictly speaking, non-actual possible worlds 
are not actually worlds, though they are definitively represented as worlds, and 
would be worlds if they did exist. The property of being a world is part of what 
I am calling their (nominal) essence. We speak of them as worlds, because we are 
less interested in what they actually are than in what they would be if they did 
exist, which is what they are represented as being. But all they actually are is 
merely intentional objects—though insofar as they are possible worlds, they could 
exist, and hence are of course not essentially merely intentional objects. If that is 
understood, we have not thus far found a compelling reason to deny that we can 
speak truly in quantifying over things that do not exist, including possible worlds 
that are not actual. 

There are in fact competing philosophical views on the topic of intentional 
objects that do not exist, and exploring the main alternative views is the chief 
business of this chapter. Philosophical views on the subject of nonexistent objects 
can be classified on the basis of their answers to three questions. 


(1) Are there fictitious or imaginary objects, at least as intentional objects of 
thoughts, emotions, and attitudes? 

(2) Do they actually have the main properties they are represented as having? 

(3) Do they actually exist? 


At one end of the spectrum Extreme Realism, as we may call it, answers 
questions (1) and (2) in the affirmative, holding that there are indeed fictitious 
and imaginary objects, and they do actually have the main properties that they are 
represented as having. The form of extreme realism on which I will focus is that 
developed by the Austrian philosopher Alexius Meinong in the first two decades 
of the 20th century. As to question (3), whether fictitious objects actually exist, 
Meinong eventually answers it in the negative, but in the most half-hearted 
possible way, as I will explain. 

At the opposite extreme Anti-Realism (or Eliminationism, as we could also call 
it) answers question (1) in the negative, and thereby either avoids questions (2) 
and (3) altogether or implies a negative answer to them. 

Between these extremes is Moderate Realism, which answers question (1) in the 
affirmative and question (2) in the negative, affirming that there are fictitious and 
imaginary objects, but denying that they actually have the main properties they 
are represented as having. My own view, which I consider a form of Moderate 
Realism, gives a negative answer to question (3) as well, affirming that there are 
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fictitious and imaginary objects, but denying that they actually exist. But other 
philosophers whom I would classify as moderate realists answer question (3) in 
the affirmative. I will argue that our disagreement about question (3) is part of a 
disagreement about how it is that there are fictitious and imaginary objects. 

It may not be obvious from the outset why an answer to question (2) affirming 
that the objects in question actually have the main properties they are represented 
as having would mark in my opinion a more extreme form of Realism than an 
affirmative answer to question (3); but I hope that will become clear in the course 
of discussion. I begin by focusing on Extreme Realism, postponing to the end the 
discussion of Anti-Realism, which I assume is more familiar to most philosophical 
readers. 


3.2 Extreme Realism about Nonexistent Objects 


For 20th-century philosophy the prototypical extreme realist about nonexistent 
objects was Alexius Meinong (1853-1920). His views about them evolved from the 
last years of the 19th century to about 1915. I will make a long story short, 
beginning with two points that remained fairly constant through the period, and 
concluding with what I take to be his last treatment of the most difficult problem 
for his view. 

Meinong was a Platonist in the sense that he believed that all possible objects of 
thought are given, and necessarily so, no matter what else there is—no matter 
what thinking and/or otherwise acting beings exist. That’s a respectable and 
historically prominent view. I have my doubts about it (and will discuss them in 
Chapter 11) but I’m not arguing against it in the present context, except insofar as 
it may be put under pressure by my argument against Meinong’s Extreme 
Realism. 

“There are hardly any mental events without objects,” declares Meinong, “and 
there is certainly no representation without an object.”* Meinong does not take 
this as implying that the object must exist. “The facts tell me instead,” he says, 
“that when I think of unclouded human happiness or of the perpetual motion 
machine, my thoughts are directed to “something, i-e., to an object, just as surely 
as if it were a matter of the most everyday piece of actuality.” 

Are there nonexistent objects, then? Meinong’s answer is not unambiguous. He 
says, “Those who like paradoxical modes of expression could very well say: “There 


* Alexius Meinong, On Assumptions (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983); translated by 
James Heanue from Meinong, Uber Annahmen, 2nd ed. (Leipzig: J. A. Barth, 1910), p. 159. 
2 Meinong, On Assumptions, p. 170. 
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are objects of which it is true that there are no such objects.’” He indicates that this 
paradoxical formulation expresses a “fact, familiar all over the world.”* 

Despite occasional lapses in his forms of expression, however, Meinong wants 
to avoid ascribing any sort of being to nonexistent objects. The usual German 
equivalent of “there is” and “there are,” used in the “paradoxical” formulation that 
Pve just quoted, is “es gibt,” which is built around a form of a verb of giving rather 
than a verb of being. In a perhaps overly literal translation, “Es gibt Gegenstdnde” 
might be rendered as “Objects are given.” Nonetheless Meinong hesitates to say 
that about nonexistent objects. Having said, “Whatever is knowable is something 
that there is [was erkennbar ist, das gibt es],” he immediately adds that it might be 
better to say something else instead, “because in customary usage ‘es gibt’ is said 
preferably of what is, and especially of what exists.”* 

This hesitation seems to me a largely verbal point, however; for Meinong 
remains willing to affirm forcefully that the givenness of knowable objects is 
independent of their existence. What he thinks “it would perhaps be clearer to 
say,” instead of “Whatever is knowable is something that there is” is “All that is 
knowable is given—namely, given to cognition. So far as all objects are knowable, 
givenness as a sort of most general property can be ascribed to [all of] them 
without exception, whether they are or not.”® Givenness is what is true of all 
objects as such, according to Meinong; and he understands it as availability to 
cognition. He applies this emphatically to nonexistent objects. “Such an object 
must be ‘given’ to me in some way,” he says, “if I am to grasp its nonbeing.”® 
I think there is something profoundly right about Meinong’s regarding givenness 
as a property of all objects as such, and understanding it as availability to 
cognition. However, I regard his squeamishness about “es gibt” (and even a 
corresponding squeamishness about “there is”) as misplaced. 

So far as I know, Meinong did not discuss issues about the new symbolic 
predicate logic with quantifiers. It seems to me natural, however, to treat his 
view as one that would license quantification over nonexistent objects.’ Givenness 
or availability to cognition is in my opinion a workable sufficient condition for 


> Alexius Meinong, “Uber Gegenstandstheorie” (1904); reprinted in Alexius Meinong, Alexius 
Meinong Gesamtausgabe, 7 vols.; ed. Rudolf Haller (Graz: Akademische Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 
1968-78), vol. II, p. 9. I largely follow Chisholm’s English translation, in Roderick Chisholm, ed., 
Realism and the Background of Phenomenology (Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1960), p. 83. 

* Meinong, “Uber Gegenstandstheorie,” p. 19. My translation differs from that in the Chisholm 
version in Alexius Meinong, “The Theory of Objects,” in Roderick Chisholm, ed., Realism and the 
Background of Phenomenology (Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1960), p. 92. 

° Meinong, “Uber Gegenstandstheorie,” pp. 19-20. I follow in part Chisholm’s translation in 
Meinong, “The Theory of Objects,” p. 92. 

° Meinong, “Uber Gegenstandstheorie,” p. 11. I largely follow Chisholm’s English translation in 
Meinong, “The Theory of Objects,” p. 85. 

’ This interpretation is not novel. It is embodied, for example, in a formal development of a 
Meinongian view in Parsons, Nonexistent Objects. Cf. Karel Lambert, Meinong and the Principle of 
Independence (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983), p. 15 n: “Meinong... requires quanti- 
fication over all kinds of nonexistent objects.” 
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inclusion in the domain of variables for quantification. Moreover, Meinong is 
definitely committed to quantitative claims about nonexistent objects—for 
instance, about “all objects...whether they exist or not,” as quoted above. 
Another example, fairly often quoted, is his statement that “the totality of what 
exists, including what has existed and will exist, is infinitely small in comparison 
with the totality of the objects of knowledge.”® 

In addition to holding that nonexistent intentional objects are given and 
available to cognition (on which I am in rough agreement with him), Meinong 
makes three other philosophically controversial claims about them. One is that their 
ontological status is not dependent on their ever actually being represented, 
known, or thought about. I do not agree with Meinong on this point, on grounds 
that will figure in arguments in Chapter 5; but the point is certainly one on which 
rational disagreement is possible. 

A second thesis of Meinong’s that has seemed scandalous to many philosophers 
is that among the objects given to cognition are not only nonexistent objects but 
even contradictory and therefore impossible objects, such as the round square. 
I actually agree with Meinong on this point. We certainly can and sometimes do 
contradict ourselves, and hence there can be and are self-contradictory represen- 
tations. What such a representation represents is something contradictory and 
impossible; but it can be an object of thought, and perhaps even of a wish that it 
could be actual. It can easily happen in minor ways to a leading character in a 
series of stories, such as Harry Potter, or Lewis Carroll’s Alice. 

My agreement with Meinong on that second point depends, however, on my 
strong disagreement with him on a third point. It is not only the givenness of 
objects that is independent of their existence, according to Meinong; so is their 
having the properties that define or constitute them. He holds that the object has 
the properties it is represented or cognized as having. “Not only is the much cited 
golden mountain [composed] of gold, but also the round square is as certainly 
round as it is square.”” As his student Ernst Mally put it, in terms that Meinong 
took over, Meinong holds that “the being so [the Sosein ] of an object is independ- 
ent, in its being, of the object’s being [its Sein].”’® The “being” in the being so in 
this context is its factuality, and consists in the object’s having the properties by 
virtue of which it “is so.” This independence of Sosein from Sein is illustrated in 


* Meinong, “Uber Gegenstandstheorie,” p. 5. I have only slightly modified Chisholm’s translation in 
Meinong, “The Theory of Objects,” p. 79. 

° Meinong, “Uber Gegenstandstheorie,” p. 8; English translation in Meinong, “The Theory of 
Objects,” p. 82. 

1 Ernst Mally. (1904) “Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie des Messens,” in A. Meinong, ed., 
Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie, vol. 3 (Leipzig: Barth, 1904), p. 127. On 
Meinong’s dependence on Mally regarding the principle of the independence of Sosein from Sein, cf. 
Roderick Chisholm, “Beyond Being and Nonbeing,” in Rudolf Haller, ed., Jenseits von Sein und 
Nichtsein. Beitrdége zur Meinong-Forschung (Graz: Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, 1972), 
p. 25; and Lambert, Meinong and the Principle of Independence, p. 18. Lambert comments that “in later 
years Mally rejected the principle” (loc. cit.). 
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Meinong’s statement that “the ‘mountain that is of gold’ is certainly golden, and 
the lightweight storage battery that we should so like to produce is certainly light, 
though at the present time the latter exists no more than the former.””” 

I do not believe that anything can actually be gold, or light in weight, without 
actually existing. The attribution of such properties to nonexistent objects is in my 
opinion the most implausible feature of Meinong’s position, and the one that 
marks him as an “extreme” realist about such objects. That he is prepared to 
ascribe contradictory properties to objects such as the round square renders 
his position even more implausible. I can certainly represent an object as 
contradictory—for instance, by uttering the phrase, “the spherical cube.” But 
that an object (existent or nonexistent) should actually be, at one and the same 
time, perfectly spherical and perfectly cubical, I take to be impossible. 

Meinong’s holding that all the objects given to thought actually have their 
definitive properties, consistent or inconsistent as they may be, is not, however, an 
obviously unmotivated feature of his thought. In an alternative, more moderate 
realism about them, the givenness of nonexistent objects, and their relation to the 
properties that contribute to defining them, will be constituted by facts about 
thoughts or propositions that actually exist, or facts of possibility or thinkability 
that actually obtain. These actual facts represent the nonexistent objects but do not 
involve anything that actually is as the objects are represented as being. 
A conception of representation is given a lot of work to do in my moderate realist 
account of nonexistent objects, and I grant that some philosophers might have 
misgivings about that. Meinong would not have been alone among his contem- 
poraries in opposing such reliance on an idea of representation. It is contrary to a 
sort of direct realism, about objects of thought as well as objects of perception, that 
Meinong shared, at the birth of the 20th century with Bertrand Russell, for 
example, who was quite interested, for a while, in Meinong’s philosophy. 

“For Russell,” at the time of his most intense engagement with Meinong’s 
thought, as Peter Hylton states, “a proposition (...in paradigm cases) does not 
have a representational element. It does not contain a constituent which somehow 
represents the things it is about; rather, it contains those very things.”!” Such a view 
of the relation of propositions to what they are about is vividly expressed in 
Russell’s well known statement, “I believe that in spite of all its snowfields Mont 
Blanc itself is a component part of what is actually asserted in the proposition 
[Satz] ‘Mont Blanc is more than 4,000 meters high.’”* In view of such a state- 
ment, it is not surprising that in his Principles of Mathematics Russell was actually 
more unqualifiedly affirmative than Meinong about the “being” of nonexistent 


" Meinong, On Assumptions, p. 197. 

” Peter Hylton, Propositions, Functions, and Analysis: Selected Essays on Russell’s Philosophy 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2005), p. 192. 

° Letter of November 13, 1904 (written in German) from Russell to Frege; quoted in English 
translation in Hylton, Propositions, Functions, and Analysis, p. 192. Hylton leaves Satz untranslated. 
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objects. He wrote, “Being is that which belongs to every conceivable term, to every 
possible object of thought... Numbers, the Homeric gods, relations, chimeras and 
four-dimensional spaces all have being, for if they were not entities of a kind, we 
could make no propositions about them.””* That was first published in 1903, two 
years before the publication of Russell’s famous theory of definite descriptions. 

If we cannot really think about a mountain covered with snow by way of a mere 
representation that contains nothing that is actually both snow-covered and a 
mountain (and likewise for Meinong’s “mountain that is of gold”), then any 
thoughts we have of nonexistent objects must be of objects that actually have 
the properties that they are thought of as having. But this aspect of a Meinongian 
theory of objects generates serious problems regarding existence. 

One of them was posed by Russell in the October 1905 issue of Mind in a review 
article on Meinong’s paper on “The Theory of Objects” and other papers from 
Meinong’s school. That was the same issue of Mind that carried Russell’s famous 
paper “On Denoting,” presenting his theory of definite descriptions, which 
marked his conversion to eliminationism about nonexistent objects. Meinong’s 
view, Russell argues, has the unintended consequence that even impossible objects 
actually exist. “For if the round square is round and square, the existent round 
square is existent and round and square. Thus something round and square exists, 
although everything round and square is impossible.”*° 

Meinong insisted on retaining the assumption that the defining predicates of 
any object are true of it, whether or not it really exists. Since he also persisted in 
treating existence as a predicate, he must attempt to avoid paradox by finding a 
way to deny that real existence is a defining predicate of any object that does not in 
fact exist. This combination of views is very difficult to defend. In his most 
impressive and (so far as I know) final attempt to defend it, he suggests that the 
closest we can come to having the existent round square, for example, as an object 
of our thought is to think of the round square that is like the moon with respect to 
the modality of its Existentialobjektiv. The Existentialobjektiv of the moon is 
roughly the state of affairs, the moon existing. The modality of that state of affairs 
is actuality: the moon actually exists. So being like the moon with respect to its 
Existentialobjektiv implies actually existing. 

How then does Meinong avoid the conclusion that the round square that is like 
the moon with respect to its Existentialobjektiv actually exists? Very ingeniously. 
He adds to his view the thesis that though the objects given to cognition must in 
fact have all their definitive or “constitutive” properties, they may not have all the 
“derivative” properties that follow from their definitive properties. He will say we 


* Bertrand Russell, Principles of Mathematics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1903), 
p. 449. 

** Russell, “Critical Notice of Meinong, ed., Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und 
Psychologie,” in Mind (October 1905), p. 533. 
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are given as an object of thought a round square that has as a constitutive property 
that it is like the moon with respect to the modality of its Existentialobjektiv. But 
he will deny that it has, as a derivative property, actual existence.’® There is an 
inconsistency in that, given that the moon actually exists. But that’s nothing new 
for Meinong, who holds that the round square is in fact both round and square. 

Ingenious as it is, this solution strikes me as rather embarrassing for Meinong. 
On the one hand, allowing likeness to something with respect to modality of its 
Existentialobjektiv to be a constitutive property of an object might be thought to 
threaten his principle that being-thus-and-so [Sosein] is independent from being. 
And on the other hand he seems still unable to allow us to think of dragons as 
existing, if in fact they never do, as simply and straightforwardly as he can allow us 
to think of tigers as born with pink and green polkadots even if they never are. 
And the one exercise of thought probably seems to most of us as simple and 
straightforward as the other. Phenomenologically, indeed, conceiving the real 
existence of a mountain of gold that I don’t believe exists seems to me awfully 
similar to conceiving the real existence of the mountains of marble that I do 
believe exist in the Apuan Alps of northwestern Tuscany. 

The solution I propose to these problems is to understand intentional objects as 
defined by properties that they are represented as having, and must have if they 
exist, but may not actually have if they do not exist. 


3.3. Moderate Realism about Nonexistent Objects 


That solution leaves me with what I am calling a moderate realism about fictitious, 
mythical, or merely suppositious objects. I hold that there are such objects, but 
they do not actually have the main properties they are represented as having, and 
therefore they do not actually exist. Other philosophers whom I would classify as 
moderate realists in this matter agree that there are such objects and that they do 
not actually have the main properties they are represented as having—but hold 
nonetheless that they do actually exist. A view of the latter sort, specifically 
concerned with fictitious objects, has been developed in detail, and argued very 
carefully, in Amie Thomasson’s book, Fiction and Metaphysics. 

If fictitious objects exist, what are they? Thomasson’s answer is that they are 
“abstract cultural artifacts.” That’s a nice phrase, and could be taken as implying 
that all that fictitious objects are is merely intentional objects. Indeed, she also 
joins in calling them “purely intentional objects.”’” Contrary to my view, however, 
Thomasson means that being an abstract cultural artifact is in general sufficient 


‘© Meinong, Uber Méglichkeit und Wahrscheinlichkeit, §37, pp. 284-9. 
” Amie L. Thomasson, Fiction and Metaphysics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 
p- 89. 
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for the existence of a fictional object. If I accepted that claim, I would agree that her 
view that fictional objects exist is not particularly implausible on general meta- 
physical grounds. But I believe such a position does not yield the most plausible 
account of intentional attitudes. Here I will first discuss an argument that might be 
given for preferring her view to my own, and then explain why I believe none- 
theless that it is better to say that there are objects that do not exist. 

The strongest argument that Thomasson might offer against my position is this. 
I largely agree with her about what predicates are actually true of fictitious 
objects—that the facts about them are broadly cultural facts about how they are 
represented as intentional objects of various human acts and states. That being so, 
why shouldn’t I say that those predicates express the properties that make them 
what they in fact are—and that the properties that make them what they in fact are 
(as merely intentional objects) are their essential properties. So saying, mustn't 
I conclude that since they actually have those essential properties, they actually 
exist, according to my own account of what it is to exist? 

The case for that conclusion is clear, but I believe that it does not deal 
adequately with a structure of nested intentionalities that is involved in the case. 
Thomasson makes much of the fact that fictional characters are often spoken of as 
“created” by authors, and she holds that authors of fiction actually bring fictional 
objects into existence. So did J. K. Rowling actually bring Harry Potter into 
existence? Certainly she brought something very impressive into existence; but 
what she most obviously brought into existence is a series of texts. Those texts (in 
the sense in which I am using the word) are expressed in millions of printed books, 
which are physical objects, but they are not identical with any particular physical 
objects. They are merely, and essentially, intentional objects; and I am happy to 
say that they are abstract cultural artifacts, and that they exist. But they are not 
Harry Potter, or any other fictional object. 

They do represent Harry Potter (and many other fictional objects). But that is a 
second layer of intentionality. In the first layer of intentionality the intentional 
objects were the texts, and the representations were printed books, which are 
physical objects. In the second layer, however, the representations are the texts 
themselves, which in the relevant sense are not physical objects but merely 
intentional objects. And what they represent is not an existing abstract 
cultural object, but rather a boy who would have existed if the abstract cultural 
artifact that represents him had been a true story. That abstract cultural artifact, 
the series of texts, as such, may be a primary object of interest to literary theorists 
and reviewers. But the primary object of the interest that millions of readers 
have had in reading the books is surely not that artifact as such, impressive as 
it may be, but rather the adventures and achievements that a young wizard 
would have had if the stories were true. And I think it remains most plausible to 
say, as people commonly would, that the latter objects of interest have never 
actually existed. 
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There are limits to how far I am prepared to press this argument against 
Thomasson’s view, because her claims are specifically about fictional objects. 
That is, they are about objects whose primary and definitive representations are 
in narratives originally and publicly presented, and generally recognized, as 
fictions rather than as true stories. The narratives are intended for readers or 
hearers who know that. For that reason one might say that representation in 
works of fiction is typically ambiguous, or even contradictory, regarding ontolog- 
ical status. Perhaps one could say that the characters are implicitly or explicitly 
meta-represented (so to speak) as fictitious persons with at most a purely coinci- 
dental resemblance to any actually existing person, living or dead. That meta- 
representation was intended by the author, and well understood by typical read- 
ers. Perhaps it is sufficiently definitive to support a claim that Harry Potter is 
essentially a merely or purely intentional object or abstract cultural artifact.’* 

Being definitively represented in these ways both as an existing person and 
not an existing person, Harry Potter has arguably a self-contradictory essence. So 
perhaps Thomasson and I are choosing between apparently definitive representa- 
tions, rather than combining them. I find it more natural, and more fruitful for 
ontological reflection, to go with the narrative representation, and conclude that 
Harry Potter is (or would be) essentially a person, and does not exist. I am sure 
that most of Harry’s most ardent (and mostly younger) fans are with me on that. 
Their most intense enthusiasm is not about Rowling’s prose as such, but about 
that wonderful boy! And it is a virtue of the prose that that is so. The fans try to 
ignore the fact that he doesn’t exist; but that doesn’t mean that they don’t know it. 
That is not a rare or isolated phenomenon. It is very common for readers of fiction 
to engage emotionally with some of the fictitious characters they read about. And 
even authors of fiction may be so engaged with one of their characters, as Ignazio 
Silone was with his Severina. 

I grant, however, in the case of works of fiction that are recognized as such, that 
it is not absurd to go with the meta-representation, and a more purely literary 
interest. In writing a review of a work of fiction, one might well find it appropriate 
to think and speak of the characters, in Thomasson’s terms, as “abstract intellec- 
tual artefacts” that do exist. 

Nevertheless, there are cases of false hypothesis or false belief that seem to me to 
differ significantly from that of fiction in this respect. For serious hypotheses and 
genuine beliefs do not carry with them a meta-representation of themselves as 
false. Far from excluding the possibility of their objects actually existing as much 


8 Perusing the copyright pages of the volumes of the Harry Potter books for sale in my local 
bookstore, I found no explicit disclaimers of more than accidental resemblance of the characters to 
actual persons, living or dead. I can’t believe that they were not in fact purely fictional. I assume rather 
that the author and publishers preferred not to introduce ambiguity about the characters’ ontological 
status, and did not believe that any court of law would take seriously a suit based on claims that those 
characters were in fact modeled on actual people. 
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more than merely intentional objects, they typically carry with them a meta- 
representation of themselves as true! But some cases are sadly atypical. For 
example, victims of a serial bigamist may express a bitter truth in saying, “The 
person I thought I married never existed”—a truth, though bitter. For what the 
bigamist pretended to be was something that never existed, and thus was a merely 
intentional object. My conception of existence-related essences may in this way 
apply more clearly to objects of false hypothesis or false belief than to typical 
fictitious objects. 


3.4 Anti-Realism about Nonexistent Objects 


Anti-realism or eliminationism about nonexistent objects is so familiar as a 
dominant view among analytic philosophers that there is no need for a general 
exposition of it here. And while there is much in the analytic literature that affirms 
or implies the eliminationist view, there is not much to discuss by way of 
argument for it, aside from objections to specific alternatives. However anti- 
realists have sometimes sought to provide an answer to the question, how they 
should understand those states of mind that realists characterize as intentional 
attitudes toward nonexistent objects. How can an eliminationist about nonexist- 
ent objects account for Silone’s amorous attitude toward the fictitious Severina, or 
Xenophon’s reverence for the god Hermes (on the assumption that Hermes does 
not in fact exist)? 

The anti-realist account of such attitudes that I have found most intriguing, is 
that suggested by the theory of fiction proposed in Kendall Walton’s book, 
Mimesis as Make-Believe. Walton says, 


It is my contention, briefly, that when realists claim with a straight face that 
people refer to and talk about fictional entities and that our theory must postulate 
them in order to make sense of what people say, they are overlooking or under- 
emphasizing the element of make-believe that lies at the heart of the institution. 
They mistake the pretense of referring to fictions, combined with a serious 
interest in this pretense, for genuine ontological commitment."* 


How does Walton’s view deal with what I have argued are the hardest cases for 
anti-realism, in which people seem to have non-propositional intentional attitudes 
toward nonexistent objects? He does not go into much detail on this subject, but 
he does say, “Tears come to the eyes of a reader of Anna Karenina as he learns of 
Anna’s suicide, and he mumbles to himself, ‘Oh no! Poor Anna; she didn’t deserve 


Kendall Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe: On the Foundations of the Representational Arts 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1990), p. 390. 
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that fate.’ Fictionally, he mourns Anna’s death and laments the circumstances that 
led to it.””° 

Perhaps so; that is, perhaps such a reader’s intense engagement with Tolstoy’s 
novel will have an aspect of make-believe. Like actually believing, making-believe 
and pretending are themselves intentionality-laden. How are we to understand 
their intentionality? And in particular how is one to regard the intentionality of 
actual feelings that arise in the context of the game of make-believe? 

An important aspect of Walton’s view is indicated by his comment, “Fictionally 
[the reader] mourns Anna’s death.” When Walton says it is fictional (or fictionally 
true) that something is the case, he means that pretending or imagining that that’s 
the case is mandated by the rules of a game of make-believe.*" How would such 
rules warrant imagining that the reader mourns Anna’s death? This can be 
understood in terms of Walton’s conception of a prop. He says that “props are 
generators of fictional truths, things which, by virtue of their nature or existence, 
make propositions fictional.” That is, they make it fictional that the propositions 
are true. 

Walton imagines children playing a game in the woods, in which they agree to 
make believe that stumps are bears. “The stump in the thicket makes it fictional 
that a bear is there only because there is a certain convention, understanding, 
agreement in the game of make-believe, one to the effect that wherever there is a 
stump, fictionally there is a bear.” In the case of the reader mourning Anna’s 
death, or of the novelist Silone loving his fictitious heroine Severina, the prop is 
the reader’s or the novelist’s state of mind.”” 

It is significant that it is “by virtue of their nature or existence” that props make 
propositions fictionally true. To that extent, “Props generate fictional truths 
independently of what anyone does or does not imagine.””? In the stump and 
bear game it is fictionally true that there was a bear in the thicket even if the 
children did not see the stump that was there. So if the understandings of the 
relevant game of make-believe are operative, Silone’s state of mind would have 
made it fictionally true that he was in love with Severina, even if his wife had never 
imagined that to be so. 

Because the actual existence and character of props enters into the determina- 
tion of fictional truth in this way, the utterance of fictional truths can in Walton’s 
view be used to communicate actual truths about the props. For instance 


An anthropologist discussing the tenets of an alien religion might play along with 
its practitioners, speaking as they would....These remarks may in effect be 


?° Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe, p. 392. 

1 Cf. Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe, pp. 35-9. 

2 Cf. Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe, pp. 242-4. 

> All the quotations relating to “props” in this paragraph and the previous two are from Walton, 
Mimesis as Make-Believe, p. 35ff. 
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observations about what the natives think. But in speaking thus the anthropol- 
ogist may be participating in a game, or hinting at one, ...in which it is fictional 
that he speaks truly just in case his utterance is in accord with their beliefs.** 


So Walton can agree that when Darina Silone says that her husband was in love 
with the fictitious Severina, she meant to communicate an actual fact about his 
state of mind, and succeeded in doing so. 

Walton’s treatment of such matters is beautifully ingenious. It may well be the 
best approach to the problem for those who remain convinced that there cannot in 
any philosophically useful sense be (intentional) objects that never exist. I remain 
of the opinion, however, that we can give a better account of the matter if we 
abandon that metaphysical dogma. 

It is important in this context to be clear about the relation of pretending and 
making-believe to intentionality. Walton takes fictionality (or being fictionally 
true) to be “a property of propositions.” Suppose you are playing “appropriately” a 
game of make-believe “authorized” for Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, as Walton puts 
it. In that case you will presumably be taking the text of the novel as a prop that 
makes it fictionally true that there existed a woman named Anna, married to a 
man named Karenin, and that she committed suicide after a tragic love affair. That 
proposition (or that it is true) will be an intentional object of your making-be- 
lieve—or perhaps merely of your entertaining, if you are too coldly detached a 
reader to “enter into” the game—but in any event not an object of your believing if 
you are an even minimally well informed reader. 

Thus far Walton’s account avoids any violation of the prohibition of ontological 
commitment to things that never exist. It does ascribe intentionality to your 
pretending or making-believe. But anything about nonexistent objects is safely 
confined inside the scope of a propositional intentional operator (such as “pre- 
tends that” or “makes it fictional that”), in accordance with widely prevalent 
ontological doctrine. 

However, that does not yet address the question of how we are to understand 
the intentionality of states such as emotions, feelings, and evaluative attitudes that 
arise in the context of fiction’s game of make-believe. If Silone’s actual state of 
mind, for instance, is a prop that makes it fictionally true that he is in love with the 
fictitious Severina, that does not yet answer the question, “What does it make 
really true about the state of mind’s own actual intentionality?” Remember 
Walton’s stipulation that it is “by virtue of their nature or existence” that props 
make propositions fictionally true. That “nature or existence” is presupposed in 
our make-believe. I think it follows that any intentionality that is part of a feeling’s 


4 Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe, pp. 244-7. 
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nature is in principle distinct from the intentionality of any proposition that the 
feeling as a prop makes fictionally true. 

There is an analogy between the idea of a game of make-believe and Ludwig 
Wittgenstein’s idea of “language games.” In a game of make-believe a state of 
mind one is in may be a “prop,” and thus count as making some proposition 
fictionally true, making it something one is supposed to imagine. In a (nonfic- 
tional) language game, a state of mind, or any other sort of state of affairs that we 
can recognize, may count as making some proposition actually true. And learning 
either sort of game will be largely a matter of learning to recognize which states of 
affairs support which propositions, making them fictionally or actually true as the 
case may be. 

Walton explicitly claims the possibility of this way of learning for fiction’s 
games of make-believe. He denies that we need rules or principles for recognizing 
fictional truths. “A work just strikes us as generating certain fictional truths when 
we experience it in its context (broadly conceived). The principles are more 
reconstructions of our judgments about what is fictional than guides for making 
them.” Here he appeals to a view that he says “will be familiar to readers of 
Wittgenstein.” “It is an inescapable fact that many concepts are applied without 
the aid of rules or formulas; otherwise language would be impossible. How do we 
decide whether something is sweet smelling, or red? We sniff or look, and it just 
seems to be so or not.””* Quite so. And similarly, I believe, we have learned to 
classify feelings and attitudes of our own as directed toward non-propositional 
intentional objects which are represented in any way in our thought. So far as I can 


» 


see, I have as much reason to trust my learned ability to do that, as to trust my 
learned ability to recognize what a given work of fiction makes fictionally true. On 
the basis of my own reactions, for example, I believe that Harry Potter is a very 
attractive person, as he is “officially” represented—that is, considering him as he 
would be if the fictions about him were true. As a claim about Harry Potter’s 
relation to our representations and our intentional attitudes, that proposition is, 
I believe, as actually true as the proposition that J. K. Rowling wrote the novels 
about him. And I certainly have met young people who were very excited about 
doing things related to Harry Potter, without either believing that he really existed, 
or engaging in quasi-professional play-acting. 

Insofar as Walton’s firm disbelief in nonexistent objects has led him to explore 
the role of make-believe in the creation and appreciation of works of art, philo- 
sophers and students of the arts can only be profoundly grateful for the outcome. 
The arts, which are the primary (though not the only) object of study in Mimesis 
as Make-Believe, are not, however, the primary object of study in this essay of 
mine in ontology. For me, at the end of this discussion of the defense that Walton 


° Walton, Mimesis as Make-Believe, p. 185. 
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offers anti-realists about nonexistent objects, the central issue remains the follow- 
ing. Do certain states of mind (including many emotions and imaginings) essen- 
tially have internal relational structure that we are best able to describe in terms of 
their representing intentional objects that are merely supposed or believed to exist, 
or perhaps even known not to exist? I believe that many states of mind are best 
understood as having such intentional structure. 

I do not believe that anything like a compelling demonstration of the correct- 
ness or preferability of that way of thinking, or of an opposing anti-realist view, is 
available. Objections to one’s views should of course receive a response. I have 
argued that by defining nonexistent objects primarily in terms of properties they 
are represented as having, though they may not actually have them, we can speak 
about them without necessarily involving ourselves in contradiction or absurdity. 

The most important source of objections, probably, that I have not already 
addressed is that I have helped myself to the notion of representation without 
providing an analysis of it. That may draw objections because providing a 
reductive analysis of representation and reference has been a central project of 
many philosophers of language. I am not particularly optimistic about the pro- 
spects for success of such a project, but a full and fair evaluation of those prospects 
would require another book, which might be as long as this one. Here I must be 
content to affirm my belief that I (and others) know how to recognize instances of 
representation in a wide variety of cases—including those in which we recognize 
“what is fictional,” as Walton puts it. About many such judgments I am maximally 
confident. If I don’t know what I am thinking about in many cases, I don’t know 
anything at all. 

Positively I believe that my moderate realist view is plausible, and the most 
helpful way of dealing with philosophical questions that seem to involve reference 
to objects that may never exist. Those are not primarily questions about fiction, in 
the ordinary sense, which is more or less also Walton’s sense. Aside from ques- 
tions about merely possible objects, they are largely questions about objects whose 
existence or nonexistence is controversial and may well remain controversial as 
long as philosophical discussion endures in this world. Questions of that sort 
comprise a large part of the subject matter of ontology. 


4 
Things and Properties 


4.1 Reification 


We were concerned in Chapters 2 and 3 with questions of existence and nonexist- 
ence. Notions of existence and being are connected, in ordinary thought, with notions 
of thinghood. And in philosophical discussion existence questions often get treated as 
questions about “reification”—that is, about treating such or such as a thing. 

In ordinary speech nouns and pronouns are reifying devices. They are com- 
monly understood as referring to things (in a wide sense), while predicates, such 
as verbs and adjectives, are understood as signifying properties (in a wide sense) 
that may be ascribed to things by using the predicates. Phrases may be predicates 
too. They may have, for example, the form, “composed of materials arranged in 
such and such a way,” or “composed of things of such and such sorts bearing such 
and such relations to each other.” Reifying devices can be more complex too. In 
standard interpretations of predicate logic with quantifiers, for example, and in 
analytical philosophy more generally, individual variables (as a sort of pronoun), 
and quantification over them, have similarly been treated as devices of reification. 

Here is an ordinary language example: if I say “Elaine has a new belief today,” 
I may be said to reify a belief. I would avoid reifying the belief if I say instead, 
“Elaine believes today that there is life on Mars, but she didn’t believe yesterday 
that there is life on Mars.” And reifying “abstract objects,” including beliefs, is 
controversial in philosophy. 

I believe about reification, as I do about its close cousin, quantification, that it 
should not be treated as such a big deal as it commonly is in philosophy. In 
Chapter 2, I proposed that anything that is an object of representations and 
intentional attitudes should be counted as eligible to be a value of a bound variable 
for quantification. In this chapter, analogously, I propose that anything of which 
properties, in the widest sense, can coherently and usefully be predicated should 
be counted as eligible for reification, and thus as a thing, in the widest sense. I will 
argue that philosophy is well served by admitting such things, quite generally, as 
values of variables for quantification. 

My position on this point is contrary to an influential current of opinion which 
urges philosophers not to ascribe existence to anything that we do not regard as 
metaphysically “fundamental.” Similarly we are urged not to “quantify over” any- 
thing that is not fundamental. I do not see a need for such renunciation of ways in 
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which our languages use the vocabulary of existence and quantity. It is better, I think, 
to leave those expressions to their ordinary meanings, and just say “fundamental” 
when one means “fundamental”—preferably with a clear and precise explanation of 
what sort of fundamentality that is. And indeed it is not fundamentality that I regard 
as the crucial notion for ontology, as will appear in Chapter 5. 

Epistemologically, likewise, I accept no generally valid presumption of nonex- 
istence, no generally valid reason for believing negative existential claims more 
readily than affirmative existential claims. A presumption of nonexistence in the 
case of an observable object may seem plausible in the absence of observation 
reports. But even in such cases, presumption is too blunt an instrument to make 
the distinctions we need. How long should we wait after the last credible sighting 
of an Eskimo curlew to decide that the species is now extinct? To rely on a general 
presumption of nonexistence in concluding that a short wait is enough would be 
absurd. And if at some point we decide that the wait has been long enough, that 
should be based on an informed judgment as to the probability of those birds 
having escaped observation for so long if they still exist, rather than on mere 
presumption. 

I do not even favor, as many philosophers do, a presumption against reifying, 
quantifying over, or ascribing existence to things in more categories than we need 
to. Consider again the following example of reification of an “abstract” object. If 
we assert 


(1) Elaine believes today that there is life on Mars, but she didn’t believe 
yesterday that there is life on Mars, 


we commit ourselves to there being some basis in reality, presumably including 
Elaine, for the truth of that assertion. So far as I can see, we need not be 
committing ourselves to any more, about Elaine or about reality, if we assert, 
“Elaine has a new belief today,” or more formally, 


(2) There is a belief that Elaine has today but did not have yesterday, 


Any way reality could be that would verify (1) would also verify (2). Indeed (2) 
commits us to significantly less than (1) does, because (2) does not identify the 
new belief." 


* Of course someone who asserted (2) might think beliefs are entities existing, perhaps as proposi- 
tions, in a platonic heaven, independently of being believed or even entertained or conceived by 
anyone. That is indeed a controversial philosophical view, but surely it is also more than asserting 
(2) would ordinarily commit one to. And an assertion of (1) would deserve to be similarly controversial 
if the clause “that there is life on Mars” were understood as expressing a proposition that would have 
been possible, or a candidate for truth, even if life never existed and nobody (not even God) ever 
thought about life. But neither (1) nor (2) would ordinarily be understood in such a controversially 
philosophical sense. 
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What we mean by “Elaine has a belief that p” is just that Elaine believes that p. 
We have reason to quantify over beliefs inasmuch as doing so facilitates discussion 
of facts about believing. Such reasons could of course be outweighed or defeated if 
a quantification or reification turns out to be very problematic philosophically— 
for instance, by generating a logical paradox. And some reifications and existence 
claims do incur such problems. In the present discussion, however, we need only 
to attend to the question whether there are philosophical or logical problems that 
require some categorial, or at any rate very general, restriction on quantification 
and reification. 

Our starting point in thinking about thinghood and reification, therefore, will 
be the following question. What is required for being an object of reference of 
terms having the syntax of nouns or pronouns in a true proposition? I will focus 
here principally (though not exclusively) on cases in which the objects of reference 
do exist. In section 4.2 our starting point will be the role of quantification in 
modern predicate logic; and in section 4.3 it will be the relation between subjects 
and properties. 


4.2 What Does Quantification Require? 


Do formal features of quantification in modern predicate logic, as distinct from 
ontological assumptions about its interpretation, impose any requirements that 
must be satisfied by the objects quantified over? If so, what would those require- 
ments be? The most obvious candidate for such a requirement is that in the nature 
of the case, the values of “individual variables” in a predicate logic must be subjects 
of which predicates can be true. For treating something as a value of an individual 
variable is treating it as potentially represented by subject terms that could be 
substituted for the individual variables in atomic formulas of the predicate logic, 
and thus as a potential subject of the sorts of predication represented by such 
formulas. To treat something in that way is, in at least a minimal sense, to “reify” 
it. Various ontological views can give rise to objections to doing that, but in this 
section, I want to focus on formal requirements of quantification in predicate 
logic. 

In the present context, perhaps the most interesting formal feature of 
the role of quantification in predicate logic is this. It is important in the 
functioning of predicate logic that a single variable “x” can occur with different 
predicates in different atomic subformulas within the scope of the same 
quantifier, and that in such contexts the variable can be understood as repre- 
senting some one thing as having or possibly having two or more predicates 
true of it. Thus 


(Ax) (Fx & Gx) 
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says not merely that F and G are each true of at least one object, but that in at least 
one case they are both true of the same object. Indeed it appears that if there is 
more than one predicate, every value of an individual variable will be a subject of 
more than one predicate. For if F is true of a given value, a, of an individual 
variable, and G is not true of a, then both F and not-G are true of a. This invites 
ontological reflection in at least two directions. 

It indicates that the role of values of individual variables of quantification is 
largely that of nodes in networks of facts involving coinstantiation and non- 
coinstantiation of predicates. To quantify over something (or “reify” it) is to 
treat it as such a node. Such networks are ubiquitous in the world as experienced 
by humans. For example, their presence in what is present in the world only as an 
object of representations (whether as an existing abstract object or a nonexistent 
creature of fiction) is for us a significant part of their presence in the world, which 
we have reason to explore with subtlety and care. This is a reason for thinking it 
useful to quantify over merely intentional objects, whether or not they actually 
exist. 

But here is the other direction in which we might take the thought that it is 
essential to the role of quantification that it can be used to represent the same thing 
as having or possibly having two or more predicates true of it. That thought 
suggests that quantifying over an object or type of object carries with it an implicit 
commitment to treat the concept of identity as applicable to that object or type of 
object. So perhaps problems about identity should keep us from quantifying over 
objects whose identity is not sufficiently determinate. 

In fact it has become a commonplace among analytical philosophers that being 
requires strict identity—that “there is no entity without identity.”? That thought 
has a long history. The scholastic maxim, unum convertitur cum ente (“unity is 
equivalent to being”) can be traced to Aristotle (Metaphysics X, 2: 1054a10-19). If 
the identity of things of some kind is not adequately defined, that is widely 
regarded as a serious ground of objection to quantifying over them or affirming 
their existence. 

This type of objection to existence claims plays a prominent part, for example, 
in Peter van Inwagen’s argument against the existence of artifacts and other 
inanimate material composites. He speaks of insisting, in philosophical contexts, 
“that we adopt a language capable of bearing the weight of a full and comprehen- 
sive adherence to the Law of the Excluded Middle.” And that requires, for 
instance, that if we admit the present existence of a house on a certain site and 
the existence of a house on that site 300 years ago, the proposition that they are the 
same house must be either precisely true or precisely false—though a history of 


? Willard Van Orman Quine, Theories and Things (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1981), p. 102. 
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remodelings might cast doubt on any such claim of precision.’ This is an example 
of the “embarrassing metaphysical problems” which he sees as generated by 
admitting the existence of artifacts, which he would rather avoid. In the end, 
however, the extent to which van Inwagen can rely on this type of consideration is 
limited by his admirably candid acknowledgment that similar problems attend the 
existence of living composite material beings, which he affirms. He is left claiming 
for his view, in this regard, only that it “provides us with a metaphysic of 
composite material objects that faces fewer paradoxes and puzzles than... any 
other metaphysic of composite material objects that is as fully explicit.” 


4.2.1 Entity without Identity? 


I believe that arguments based on the principle, “no entity without identity,” do 
not in general deserve as much weight as philosophers commonly give them.® No 
doubt the principle of self-identity, “For every x, x = x,” applies to everything that 
exists. I believe indeed it must apply to all objects of reference, nonexistent as well 
as existent. What philosophical problems about the “identity” of any object tend to 
call in question is not so much self-identity as individuation. Where, we ask, in 
space and time or in “logical space,” are the boundaries (so to speak) of the thing 
that is self-identical? Do two expressions refer to one single thing or two distinct 
things? Whatever they refer to will of course be self-identical. 

So we need to distinguish between entailing self-identity and entailing individ- 
uation. Existence entails self-identity, but it does not entail individuation. In 
saying this I diverge from a widely influential interpretation of existential quan- 
tification in formal logic, which assumes that variables range over a domain of 
determinate cardinality whose elements are discrete individuals. On that assump- 
tion individuation is required for quantification and for existence.° Such an 
assumption is not surprising in interpretations of a formal language that was 
invented to serve a logicist project of constructing arithmetic from logic. 

Ontology has wider and more diverse purposes, however. Most ontological 
discussion is conducted in natural languages—and rightly so, in my opinion. And 
quantification does not always have the same structure in a natural language as in 
the language of symbolic logic. “All there is” does not always mean the same as 
“All there are.” And “Some drinking water is polluted” does not mean the same as 
“Some individuals (or some atoms) of drinking water are polluted.” Perhaps the 
pollutant is swimming among the atoms but not attached to any of them. 


3 Peter van Inwagen, Material Beings (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1990), p. 131f. 

4 Van Inwagen, Material Beings, pp. 121-3, 266-7. 

° For a different development of a view similar to mine on this point, see Terence Parsons, “Entities 
without Identity,” Philosophical Perspectives 1(1987): 1-19. 

° The assumption can be seen at work in Willard Van Orman Quine, Ontological Relativity and 
Other Essays (New York: Columbia University Press, 1969), pp. 23-4, and Theories and Things, p. 5. 
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It is a large question for ontology, whether even what is fundamental in reality 
(if anything is) is always completely individuated, or whether it is, or includes, 
unindividuated things—perhaps stuffs or quantities of energy or regions of space- 
time or temporally continuous processes of consciousness. Ontology is limiting 
itself unduly if it treats such a question as permanently settled by structures that 
have been adopted, as a matter of contingent historical fact, in common inter- 
pretations of the artificial language of our most powerful symbolic logic.’ 
Philosophy is well served in such matters by not overburdening the meaning of 
quantifiers and “exists.” 

In many cases, of course, these considerations are of no use in avoiding 
problems—for instance, problems about artifacts. “Hammer,” “house,” and “auto- 
mobile” are individuative terms, and we care about the individuation and identity 
of the things to which they refer. But that is not true of all names of artifacts. “Ice 
cream,” for example, is not an individuative term, nor is “asphalt” or “ethanol.” 
Similarly, “fort” is an individuative term but “fortifications” is not; it commonly 
functions like a mass noun in the plural, without a singular. Saying “There are 
fortifications on this hill” does not promise an answer to the question “How many 
fortifications are there on this hill?” As these reflections suggest, I believe that 
commitment to individuation is carried not so much by “there is” or “exists” as by 
individuative predicates that we use. There are indeed entities that we cannot have 
without individuation. But that is not because existence or quantification is tightly 
linked with identity, but because we have concepts of individuals. 

We think and speak of individuals under individuative concepts that carry 
criteria for individuation. But even these criteria are commonly, and for good 
reason, quite imprecise in marking the boundaries of an individual’s existence at 
its beginning and its end, as van Inwagen rightly argues in the case of both artifacts 
and living organisms. In conceiving of individuals we focus mainly on clear cases. 
Regardless of imprecision and controversy about the beginning and end of human 
life, we can probably agree that I exist when I am thinking and acting, or when 
Iam ready to do so on awaking from sleep. Likewise the existence and operation of 
scientific instruments is clear enough for scientific purposes when they are in good 
working condition. They will have been (or at any rate certainly ought to have 
been) discarded long before there could be any vagueness about their continued 
existence as the instruments they are. 

Van Inwagen’s valuably painstaking examination of vagueness in the last three 
chapters of Material Beings leads him to the conclusion that there is “real 
vagueness in the world,” which does not have its source solely in language 
(p. 282). I am not so sure of that, but I would say that the world exhibits 


” Despite his insistence on the individuation of objects of reference, even Quine grants that “the 
individuative, object-oriented conceptual scheme so natural to us could conceivably evolve away” 
(Quine, Ontological Relativity, p. 24). 
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continuous variation in many respects and in more than one dimension. And we 
represent the world in language that does not vary continuously in such a way as 
to express precisely the continuous variations of the world. Do we speak falsely in 
using such language about a continuously varied world? Not necessarily. 
Imprecision must be distinguished from falsity. Imprecision does not entail falsity 
unless what we say promises more precision than it delivers. Interpreted charita- 
bly, perhaps most of what we ordinarily say does not promise more precision than 
it delivers. Likewise in ontology it is wise not to promise more precision than we 
can deliver—and wise also to be suspicious of the impulse to stop at precise 
formulations of something superficial when we might be able to offer a good 
approximation of something deeper or more illuminating. 


4.2.2 Identity without Entity? 


Another consideration that may give us reason to hesitate to accept problems 
about individuation or identity as grounds for rejecting a reification is that in 
many cases commitment to identity cannot be avoided (except superficially) by 
avoiding reification. The commitment to identity that we have seen arising from 
quantification is part of a more general phenomenon of commitment to identity of 
what we discuss; and it is not obvious that we can always escape such commitment 
by avoiding quantification. If I say, 


(10) These cherries are sour, and those apples are sour too, 


I surely imply, at least contextually, that “sour” means the same in its two 
occurrences in this sentence. Similarly 


(11) (Ax)(dy)(x 4 y & x is green & y is green) 


cannot have its usual role in logical reasoning apart from the assumption that 
what is expressed by the two uses of “green” in it is the same. Thus the use of a 
term in predicate position in quantificational predicate logic, as in ordinary 
informal discourse, carries with it a commitment to the identity or sameness of 
what the term expresses in different subcontexts of a larger context. This com- 
mitment is carried by the structure and intended use of predicate logic even if we 
do not quantify over predicates or admit quantified variables to predicate position 
in the formulas of our logic.*® 


* Thus I am in disagreement with Quine when he says, “the ostensions which introduce a general 
term differ from those which introduce a singular term in that the former do not impute identity of 
indicated object between occasions of pointing” (Willard Van Orman Quine, From a Logical Point of 
View, 2nd ed. (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1963), p. 75). 
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As with reified but incompletely individuated objects, the sameness to which 
repeated use of a single predicate commits us may not be all or nothing. Two 
things can be green without being perfectly similar in color. And our use of 
“green” as a predicate does not normally commit us to being in a position to 
identify, non-arbitrarily, precise points on the spectrum at which green is replaced 
by some other color. There are many different shades of green—so many that I do 
not suppose that any human language has a different name for every shade. And 
there seems to be continuous variation of shades from some that we might call 
“pure green” through various shades of yellowish green and greenish yellow to 
shades of “pure yellow.” Any setting of a precise boundary between green and 
yellow would seem to be arbitrary. 

It does not follow, however, that using predicates carries no implications about 
identity. In using color predicates we accept, in principle, questions about same- 
ness of colors, and commit ourselves, ideally, to having some basis for factual 
answers to such questions. Similarly, it would be a mistake to conclude that 
quantifying over objects carries no implications about identity. It remains plausi- 
ble to think that in quantifying over persons we accept the question whether the 
same person occurs in two different contexts; and in quantifying over fictitious 
persons we accept the question whether the same fictitious person occurs in two 
different contexts. Ideally, we commit ourselves to having a basis for determining 
a factual answer to the identity question. In practice, however, I doubt that we can 
often afford to hold ourselves to this requirement with maximal strictness; for we 
may rarely be in a position to refer to anything whose identity is perfectly 
determinate (even, or perhaps particularly, in referring to ourselves). 

Indeed one way in which we may often have good reason to reify something is 
precisely that we have reason to question how well defined its identity is, and we 
cannot very well formulate and consider that question without treating the thing 
as a subject of predicates, because identity is formally a predicate that is predicated 
of two or more subjects at once. One motive for reifying as much as we do is that 
the language of reification is rich in logical structure, and opens up interesting and 
possibly important questions.’ For that reason, I believe, parsimony in reification 
is often no friend of rigorous thought. 

Still it may be thought, with some plausibility, that we have reason to avoid 
quantifying over objects whose identity is not reasonably determinate. In partic- 
ular, it might be suspected that as merely intentional objects, objects that never 
exist will not have a sufficiently determinate identity. This is not the place for a 


° Cf. Alexius Meinong, “Uber Gegenstandstheorie” (1904); reprinted in Alexius Meinong, Alexius 
Meinong Gesamtausgabe, 7 vols.; ed. Rudolf Haller (Graz: Akademische Druck- u. Verlagsanstalt, 
1968-78), vol. II: 481-535; translated as “The Theory of Objects,” in Roderick Chisholm, ed., Realism 
and the Background of Phenomenology (Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1960), p. 9: (“In order to know that 
there is no round square, I must make a judgment precisely about the round square”). 
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really thorough discussion of that suspicion; here I will content myself with the 
following observations. 

Suppose, for example, that you have 500 US dollars in your bank account. That 
resource has parts that are well defined, in a way. It is not an undifferentiated mass of 
money that can be decomposed into parts in indefinitely many ways. Today, perhaps, 
depending on the fluctuation of international exchange rates, it cannot be exhaustively 
decomposed into units precisely equal in value to 1 pound sterling. It is composed of 
500 dollars, or 50,000 cents. You can write a check on it for precisely 43 dollars and 17 
cents, which will no longer be in the account after the check is cashed, while the other 
456 dollars and 83 cents remain in the account. But the parts of the 500 dollars do not 
have perfectly well defined identity. It would show gross misunderstanding to com- 
plain that the bank paid out “the wrong 17 cents,” or your “favorite” 17 cents, when 
your check was cashed. There is simply no answer to the question which 17 cents were 
paid out—except perhaps that they were the ones that were paid out. 

I take it that dollars in a bank account are merely intentional objects, and that 
merely intentional objects are particularly likely to have incompletely defined iden- 
tities. However, there is one further point of the first importance to be noted here. 
Merely intentional objects though they are, the dollars in bank accounts generally do 
exist. We'd be in serious financial trouble if they didn’t. Indeed, if ontological 
reasoning led everyone to conclude that the money in bank accounts really and 
seriously doesn’t exist, we'd have a financial panic that might make the crisis of 
2008 look like a picnic. That seems a good reason for thinking it rational to quantify 
over merely intentional objects—and in some cases to say that they exist—even if their 
individuation and identity definition is very incomplete. Even as regards nonexistent 
(but actually represented) objects, I do not see in these considerations about identity a 
compelling reason to believe that it must always be a mistake to quantify over them. 


4.3 Subjects and Properties 


In section 4.2, we considered what needs to be true of values of variables in predicate 
logic with quantifiers. That discussion supports a conception of things, in the widest 
sense, as whatever can be subjects of predicates. And if negations of predicates (such 
as not being metallic, or not understanding Catalan) are classified as predicates, it 
seems right to assume that every thing will have a plurality of predicates. For every 
thing will have either being metallic or not being metallic, and either understanding 
Catalan or not understanding Catalan, as predicates—and so on." 


’° It is important, of course, that by “not understanding Catalan,” for example, I do not mean being 
something that might understand Catalan but in fact doesn’t. “Not understanding Catalan” is as true of 
rocks and trees as it can be of speakers of languages other than Catalan. I assume that for every 
predicate F there is a predicate not-F which is true of all and only those things (or subjects of predicates) 
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The floor is open for further questions, traditional or novel, as to the relation of 
subjects and predicates to ontological issues. One question is whether, and to what 
extent, truth of our statements depends on a sameness or similarity between their 
quantificational or subject-predicate structure and a structure of the facts under 
discussion. This is a question of quite general importance, to be kept in mind 
throughout our discussion. 

I think it will be helpful, before entering into that discussion, to define the sense 
in which I understand some of its terms. I conceive of propositions, in a broadly 
Kantian way, as forms of judgment. And I take judgments to be intellectual 
actions. As forms, propositions are universals. As actions, judgments are particular 
tokens of those universals. 

Statements are expressions of judgments, and are linguistic acts. But judgments 
don’t have to be linguistic, and many are not. In driving a car, for example, 
I routinely make many nonlinguistic judgments about conditions on the road, 
including positions and likely movements of other vehicles and of pedestrians. It 
would be needlessly distracting to try to verbalize those judgments. And I don’t 
really have time to verbalize them all, even silently, “in my head.” I suppose also 
that in their respective efforts to capture and not to be captured, a hawk and a 
squirrel, seeing each other, may make, without any use of language, judgments 
about their spatial positions in relation to each other. This is a point at which 
I reject the “linguistic turn” of early analytical philosophy. 

Our subject-predicate judgments are intellectual actions. So is quantifying with 
variables. It is not obvious that we should (or ordinarily do) believe that the logical 
structures of such human actions mirror real structures external to our thought. 
Indeed, I have already argued that statements that differ in quantificational 
structure may be verified by exactly the same state of affairs. In my example in 
section 4.1, I take it that 


(1) Elaine believes today that there is life on Mars, but she didn’t believe 
yesterday that there is life on Mars, 


and 


(2) There is an x such that x is a belief (namely, that there is life on Mars), and 
Elaine has x today but did not have x yesterday, 


would be verified by exactly the same features of reality. In quantifying with 
variables, moreover, we surely do not believe that we are talking about parts or 


of which F is not true. The only exceptions that need to be made to this generalization, I think, are for 
predicates that need to be treated as metalinguistic to avoid logical paradox (as discussed in section 
4.3.1 below). 
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aspects of reality, distinct from our symbolism, of which some are ontologically 
quantifiers and others are ontologically variables. Quantifiers and variables are 
merely devices that we find useful in reasoning about things that (in most cases) 
are neither quantifiers nor variables. Might something similar be true about 
subjects and predicates? 

The Aristotelian tradition has treated subject-predicate structure as mirroring a 
very fundamental and general ontological structure of “substances” and “proper- 
ties.” It deserves some attention here. 


4.3.1 Properties 


What are properties? As a starting point, I assume that in general, grammatical 
predicates and sentential functions signify properties, which are ascribed to a 
subject, “of” which we may say that the property is predicated. There is an 
ambiguity of the word “subject” as to its reference in this context which needs 
to be clarified. The predicates and sentential functions of which I speak are 
linguistic entities: words or phrases. Thus if I say “Sugar is sweet,” the predicate 
that I predicate of sugar is a word, a noun: “sweet.” Similarly, if I say “Philadelphia 
is west of Camden and east of Harrisburg,” what I predicate of Philadelphia is the 
phrase, “west of Camden and east of Harrisburg.” As in those cases, however, the 
properties that are expressed do not have to be (and commonly are not) linguistic 
entities, and the “subjects” to which the properties are ascribed do not have to be 
(and commonly are not) linguistic objects. Naming a property in one of these 
ways, we may say that the property is a property “of” the subject, or a property that 
the subject “has,” and that “belongs to” the subject. 

In philosophical parlance, well into the 17th century, “property” had a fairly 
restricted use, signifying characteristics that are not part of the essence of a thing, 
but follow necessarily from the essence. In philosophy of the last century and 
more, however, as in everyday speech, “property” is probably the commonest term 
for characteristics belonging contingently as well as necessarily to a thing; and 
I adhere to that usage. 

The class of ontological subjects and the class of properties are not mutually 
exclusive. Uncontroversially, I think, not all ontological subjects can be properties. 
You and I are not properties; neither is the planet Neptune. But properties can in 
general be ontological subjects—in relation to some other properties, even if not in 
relation to other properties of all types. For example, redness (the property 
expressed by “red”) is a color, and is more like purple than like blue. Being a 
color, and being more like purple than like blue, are properties that redness has. 

In saying these things, I hasten to add, I do not yet mean to be saying anything 
ontologically momentous, let alone surprising. I mean to be tracing structures of 
ordinary everyday ways of thinking and speaking. I do assume that what we think 
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and say in these ways is commonly true. But I leave open, thus far, the question 
whether a deeper ontological investigation could or should assume quite different 
structures. 

One point about properties that should not be very controversial is that they are 
all self-identical. As noted in section 4.2.1, they need to be self-identical if 
predication is to be of much use. That is not to say that they need to be well 
individuated. As also noted in section 4.2.1, color predicates, for example, serve us 
well in many contexts even though the boundaries between color properties for 
which we have identifying adjectives are somewhat vague. 

Philosophers have debated whether properties, or some of them, are “things.” 
I shall assume that we can speak truly (though perhaps not profoundly) in 
quantifying over them. It would be hard to philosophize about them at all if we 
could not consider, for example, whether certain things are true about some but 
not all of them. Given my views about existence, I will also have to say that 
properties exist, unless something is false that they are definitively represented as 
having true of them. I suppose that many of them qualify as existing by that 
standard. 

Logical problems can arise from predicating properties of properties. In par- 
ticular, predicating a property of itself can result in paradox. To take a well known 
example, suppose that heterologicality is a property that can be predicated truly of 
any property, p, just in case p cannot be predicated truly of itself. Is heterologi- 
cality heterological? Can it be truly predicated of itself? What shall we say? That it 
can’t be if it can be, and can be if it can’t be? Understood in its most natural sense, 
the question has no consistent answer. 

Logicians have proposed stratifying predicates to avoid such paradoxes. An 
“object language” would contain no predicates that are predicable of predicates 
(nor perhaps of linguistic items more generally). A first “meta-language” would 
contain predicates that are predicable of predicates, and other terms, of the object 
language. A second meta-language would contain predicates that are predicable of 
predicates, and other terms, of the first meta-language as well as the object 
language. And so on. (Predicates belonging to the object language can occur in 
meta-languages of every level.) 

We should view with similar caution any proposal to treat some property as 
belonging to all properties as such (including itself). Perhaps we should view 
“property” in most contexts as signifying, ambiguously, properties of indefinitely 
many different levels, each of them being a property of properties of levels lower 
than its own, but not of properties of its own level or higher. 

I shall assume that for every predicate F, if it is true or possibly true that (4x) Fx, 
then F expresses a property; and similarly, for every sentential function “f( ),” if it 
is true or possibly true that (4x) f(x), then “f()” expresses a property. In this, I use 
“property” in a sense that is obviously not very discriminating. Many philosophers 
now distinguish a class of “abundant properties,” which need not satisfy any 
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standard more discriminating than the one I just enunciated, from a subclass of 
them called “sparse properties,” which must satisfy a more demanding standard. 
Discussion of such a distinction often shows the influence of David Lewis, whose 
sparse properties are in his terminology “natural properties” by virtue of their 
having a significant causal role. Beginning in Chapter 5, I will sometimes be 
seeking to identify properties that have an ontologically distinguished or privi- 
leged status, but what principally distinguishes them will not be a causal role. For 
the time being, however, I am speaking about abundant properties. 


4.3.2 Properties as Universals and as Particulars 


As usable descriptively in many different contexts, predicates have a fixed, more or 
less permanent meaning, in which they signify properties as universal—that is, as 
capable of being shared by many particular things. “Universal” has long been used 
as a noun (especially in the plural, “universals”) to refer to properties that are 
universal in the sense of being shareable. The shareability of universals might 
tempt us to identify them with ways or respects in which things can be similar to 
each other, or resemble each other. However, that would be misleading, at best, for 
two reasons. 

(1) Such an identification might be taken as suggesting that all universal 
properties are relational properties. And that would be a mistake. Two things 
can share a universal property P that is distinct from the relational property of 
similarity-with-respect-to-P. In that case that relation of similarity does obtain 
between the two things; for it supervenes on (indeed, consists in) the two things 
each having the property P. But it may be that either of them could have been the 
only thing that had the property P, and thus would not have been similar to 
anything in respect of P. Yet even in that case we could rightly say that it has 
property P as a universal that it could have shared with another thing. 

(2) We may doubt that things that share a universal property must in every case 
be similar to each other. Maybe things that share a sparse property must be similar 
to each other. But defining “sparse property” carries its own difficulties. And 
sharing abundant properties does not always seem to count as similarity or 
resemblance. It seems especially plausible to deny resemblance in the case of 
disjunctive properties such as that of being either a hydrocarbon molecule or a 
prime number. That disjunctive property, to be sure, is so arbitrary, that striking it 
from our list of properties would not be likely to impede our investigation of 
reality. Or what about the property of having a surname whose first letter is “A”? 
That’s a property that seems at least somewhat less arbitrary than merely disjunc- 
tive properties, and I share it with millions of people. Do I resemble them more 
than I resemble the even more numerous people that have surnames beginning 
with “S”? I would not say so. 
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But seeking a principle or definition that would free our ontology from com- 
mitment to such properties would have difficulties—perhaps the same difficulties 
as those of defining “sparse property” and I am content to allow that there are 
abundant properties that can be shared without resemblance. 

Questions about the existence of universals were a topic of discussion in Plato’s 
Academy, and have been a subject of philosophical controversy ever since. I say 
that universals exist. There are properties that can be, and in fact are, shared by 
many distinct things. Life is such a property. I am alive. So are the trees and the 
birds that I can see as I type these lines into my computer. In being shared in this 
way, life, as a universal, is as it is definitively or normatively represented as being. 
So it exists, in accordance with my conception of existence. So it remains to 
consider in what the existence of a universal consists. Three main types of answer 
to that question have been proposed. 

The first is commonly known as Platonism. It is the view that universals exist 
necessarily and eternally, independently of being instantiated or realized by any 
particular thing, and independently of being thought or understood by any 
thinker. Since life, for example, as a universal, is not itself alive, the Platonist 
must hold that life, as a universal, would have existed even if nothing had ever 
lived and there had never been any thought of life. That is a doctrine that I see no 
compelling reason to believe. 

The second view is that universals exist only in being instantiated or realized in 
particular things. This view has been held by many in the Aristotelian tradition. It 
faces the following obvious (though controversial) objection. What exists in 
particular things when they have a property seems not to be universal but 
particular—not the life that is common to all plants and animals, for example, 
but the particular life of the particular plant or animal, which could not also be the 
life of another plant or animal. I shall assume in what follows that the properties 
that are in particular things are themselves particular in that way. They are, as 
I will put it, property-particulars, or tokens of the corresponding property- 
universals.”* 

The third view, which I favor, is that universals, as such, exist only as inten- 
tional objects of the thought or understanding of actually existing thinkers. 
Widely known, in several forms, as Nominalism or Conceptualism, it has been 
espoused by many philosophers, from the 14th century to the present day. 
I assume it in this book. And it will play a part in my definition of “thing in itself” 
in section 5.2 of Chapter 5. 


" They have come to be called “tropes” in the literature of analytical metaphysics. I will not use the 
word “trope” in that way. It is not likely to be understood outside a specialist in-group, and it feels to me 
like thumbing our nose at our colleagues in literary theory, who have long used the word “trope” in a 
very different sense, which has a much stronger connection with the Greek word tropos, from which it 
is derived. “Property-particular” expresses much more clearly what is meant in the metaphysical 
context. 
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It should be noted here that some philosophers have objected to speaking of 
property-particulars, and insisted that properties as such are universals. I grant 
that the adjectives that we commonly use in predicating properties are more 
plausibly regarded as names of universals than of particulars. For it is both more 
feasible and more useful in most instances to label property-particulars as tokens 
of a certain universal than to try to give each of them a distinctive name of its own. 
But this, I believe, is one of those cases in which structures of language that we 
have good, and largely practical, reason for using are somewhat misleading 
regarding structures of the objects described by the language. 


4.3.3 Ontological Subjects 


I argued in section 4.3.1 that properties can be, and in fact generally are, also 
ontological subjects. They have properties. But are there also ontological subjects 
that cannot themselves also be predicated of anything? Most ontology in the 
Western philosophical tradition has followed Aristotle in giving an affirmative 
answer to this question. In his Categories he says that a substance [ousia],’* in the 
primary sense of the word, is what is not predicated of a subject. As examples of 
substances in this sense he suggests “the individual man” and “the individual 
horse.”’* And it does indeed seem to make little sense to suppose that an 
individual human being or an individual horse could be predicated of anything 
in the same way in which their many properties are truly predicated of them. 

One might be tempted to suppose that being a substance in that primary 
Aristotelian sense is identical with being a particular thing. But it is not. 
A particular horse’s life is predicable of the horse, in the sense that it is the life 
that the horse has when we speak truly in predicating life of the horse, but it is just 
as particular as the horse itself. Neither is shareable in the way that universal 
properties are. An understanding of the distinctive role that Aristotle ascribes to 
the particular horse as a substance must involve an understanding of a relation 
that the particular life of the horse bears to the horse, and that the particular horse 
cannot bear to anything. 

Philosophers have often used spatial metaphors to characterize this relation. 
Perhaps the commonest metaphor is that the property is “in” the substance, or 


* In the Greek that Aristotle spoke, “ousia” was a noun that generally meant what “being” means as 
a noun in English. I doubt that it was for him as clearly a technical term as “substance” is for us in 
philosophical English. I will return to this point at the end of this chapter, but until then I will continue 
to use “substance” in the traditional way as a translation for “ousia” in Aristotelian contexts. 

3 Aristotle, Categories and De Interpretatione, translated with notes by J. L. Ackrill (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1963), ch. 5 (2a 11-14). I abstract (for the time being) from the fact that Aristotle 
uses here the Greek counterpart of the verb “predicate” in a much narrower sense than I do (or than 
philosophers today generally do), and therefore uses a conjunction of phrases signifying two different 
types of what I call predication where I write simply “is not predicated of a subject.” 
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“inheres in” it. The metaphor could be taken in more than one direction. Consider 
two models for inherence. (1) Pills are in a bottle. The bottle is something that 
exists in addition to all the pills. (2) Human beings exist in social groups, and 
could not live their whole lives in no social group. But the existence of the social 
groups consists entirely in the individual human beings living their lives and 
relating to each other as they do. Which model (if either one) fits the inherence of 
property-particulars in a substance? 

Consider first the bottle model. It may be the oldest in our philosophical 
tradition. I have borrowed it from Plato. In proposing an ontological explanation 
or account of change, in his Timaeus, he speaks of a “receptacle” or “container” 
(hypodoché) in which particular forms or imitations of his eternal and changeless 
forms or ideas constantly come into being and perish. One of the most interesting 
things he says about the receptacle is that “it is always receiving (dechetai) 
everything, and has never in any way made its own (eiléphen) any form 
(morphe) that is similar in any way to any of those that come into it” (Timaeus, 
50b-c). It is “external to all forms” (pantén ektos eidon), and must be so in order to 
pose no obstacle to receiving any form (50e4-10). The receptacle is thus some- 
thing over and above the properties or forms that come to be and pass away in it; it 
is distinct from them. Its relation to them is hard to describe. The verbs Plato uses 
to say that it “receives them,” while denying that it “makes them its own” could be 
used interchangeably in some contexts, though they are clearly meant contras- 
tively in this one."* 

The denial had better not mean that the receptacle has no properties of its own 
at all (in our sense of properties as “abundant,” at any rate); for what Plato says 
about it implies that it has properties of being related in various ways to properties 
that come into it. He says that the receptacle “does not depart at all from its own 
dynamis (its power or potentiality), for it is always receiving everything” 
(Timaeus, 50b). I take this to imply, in other words, that the receptacle has 
essentially a receptive potentiality, which enables it to be the subject of even the 
most radical possible changes. 

Is that the only essential property of the receptacle, or at least the only one that 
is in some sense intrinsic to it? Arguably, Plato would have answered that question 
in the negative (and I will come to that point). Constructively, however, as distinct 
from historically, I am more interested in the affirmative answer. For it yields a 
version—and in my opinion the most interesting version—of the historic idea of 
“prime matter.” 

The term “first matter” (or “prime matter,” as it is traditionally rendered in 
English) comes from Aristotle. For Aristotle, “matter” in its most general use is a 
relative term. Wood, for example, is matter for a casket (and for many other 


Plato, Timaeus, Greek text in Platonis Opera, vol. IV (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1962; many 
translations), 49a6; 50b-c; 50e4—10. 
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artifacts). This relationship can be iterated in a connected series. Clay is matter for 
terra cotta tiles; the terra cotta tiles are matter for a roof. Aristotle says that if there 
is something that is first in such a series, having nothing that is matter for it, “that 
is first matter.”’° The spatial metaphor (perhaps indeed a dead metaphor) that 
Aristotle most often employs for first or prime matter, in its relation to properties, 
is that of a hypokeimenon, an underlier or substratum or bottom layer. Plato’s 
metaphor of a receptacle strikes me as more apt. For Aristotle too, after all, the 
properties are in the first matter, not just sitting on it. 

The notion of prime matter remains incompletely articulated in Aristotle’s 
surviving writings—less completely articulated, I think, than Plato’s notion of 
the “receptacle.” It has been developed in more than one direction in the 
Aristotelian tradition. Consider the following version—the one that most interests 
me. I think it is fairly close to Aristotle’s original intentions, and perhaps closer 
still to those of some of his later followers. The receptive potentiality it ascribes to 
prime matter includes two fundamental and permanent properties that I would 
call essential properties of the prime matter if 1 were to accept this theory. The first 
of them is a “passive potentiality” to receive into itself many different properties— 
properties that would characterize different substances of which it could be the 
prime matter. There is no need in the present discussion to settle many questions 
as to what properties—how many and how various—the prime matter must have 
a potentiality to receive. The second fundamental property is an ability to shed old 
properties and receive new properties, including properties that are essential to 
substances of which the prime matter is ceasing or beginning to be the matter. It is 
thus an ability to persist through even the most fundamental of possible changes. 
Prime matter, thus conceived, is the ultimate subject of change, and has that as a 
main ontological function. 

Under this conception, prime matter can be seen as the primal case of the 
relation that a piece of bronze is famously discussed as having to a statue that is 
composed of it. The bronze can be melted down and cast successively into 
different statues, losing the shape it has had and receiving a new shape. 
Similarly, by other processes, in Aristotle’s view, even the four traditional “ele- 
ments” (earth, water, air, and fire) can be composed successively of the same 
prime matter. That is because the successive objects have as essential to them 
properties that the matter gains and loses; whereas the only intrinsic properties 
that prime matter has as essential to it are its potentialities for receiving, sustain- 
ing, and shedding other properties. 

This is a very austere conception of prime matter. Indeed, it is so austere that in 
a modern context the use of the word “matter” in naming it is likely to mislead. 
For if something is prime matter in this sense, being a physical object, in a modern 


* Aristotle, Metaphysics. Greek text edited with introduction and commentary by Sir David Ross 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961, 1936, 1924; many translations), IX.7 (1049a18-36). 
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sense, is not essential to it. Neither is being extended or having mass. As far as its 
being prime matter goes, it could just as well be a subject of properties that 
constitute a disembodied soul that is changeable in various ways. For the idea of 
a need for a “first” subject of change has been developed in such an abstract and 
general way that it does not provide any obvious reason why it should apply only 
to things that are “material” or “physical” in the now current senses of those 
words.’® I agree with Descartes that as a qualification for being a subject of 
properties, thinking is no less apt than being extended in space. 

This is the point at which, as I indicated above, the conception that I have been 
sketching arguably departs from Plato’s view. For Plato eventually identifies the 
“receptacle” with space (chéra). And while space can indeed plausibly be regarded 
as essentially having a very open-ended receptive potentiality, it is plausible to 
read Plato as supposing that it has essentially a mathematical structure of its own. 
It also seems inconsistent with Plato’s argument for immortality of the soul in the 
Phaedo to suppose that properties of a soul would need a receptacle in which they 
could trade places with properties that we would call material. Arguably Plato 
does not need, and probably did not intend, such an abstract and general 
conception of a first subject of change. 

And I doubt that we need it either. It is plausible enough to speak of a subject of 
change in some contexts. A piece of bronze may be the subject of changes from an 
ingot into a statue, and from a statue back into an ingot again. But do we have any 
need to suppose there is a receptacle or prime matter whose only essential 
property is a maximally neutral potentiality for receiving, sustaining, and shed- 
ding any other property whatever? Must something have, for example, a potenti- 
ality for shedding the property of being an electron to take on the property of 
being a disembodied spirit, and later shedding the property of being disembodied 
spirit to take on that of being a proton? 

Even if we do not need to postulate such a receptacle or prime matter for an 
understanding of change, of course, the question remains whether we need it for 
an understanding of being. However, I have embraced, in section 2.1 of Chapter 2, 
the intuitive thought that the existence of a particular thing consists in its having 
all its essential properties. This thought suggests that the co-realization of those 
properties is in fact sufficient (and necessarily so) for the existence of such a thing, 
without any further ingredient such as prime matter. It brings us close to a model 
in which properties are in a thing, and constitute it, simply by being realized or 
actualized together, more or less as people are in a social group, and constitute it, 
by their relations to each other. The analogy is obviously imperfect, and much 


‘© We do not now use “physical” in the same sense as Aristotle. For Aristotle, being a subject of 
change was sufficient for being physical, and his De Anima (On the Soul) was numbered among his 
“physical” writings; whereas Descartes’s conception of himself as an unextended thinking substance 
does not count for us as a conception of a physical object, though it is certainly a conception of 
something that changes, having different mental properties at different times. 
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remains to be said, in subsequent chapters, about what relations are involved in 
the togetherness, which may vary from case to case, but presumably only within 
limits. I shall nonetheless accept this suggestion, as a working hypothesis. 

It is a hypothesis that regards things, or subjects, as constituted by their proper- 
ties (that is, their property-particulars). Constitution of things by intrinsic 
property-particulars is central to the ontology of intrinsic reality that I will 
begin to develop in Chapter 5. I also will not deny that property-particulars 
must have a subject. But the subject can no more exist without properties than 
the properties can without a subject; and that is because its actual existence 
consists in its having those property-particulars. 


4.3.4 Substance? 


As I present my views about intrinsic reality, beginning in Chapter 5, I will not use 
the word “substance” in my own voice. I believe that will facilitate a somewhat 
clearer, and certainly simpler, exposition of my ontological views. The reason for 
that lies in the history of Western philosophy in the 800 and some years since the 
works of Aristotle, most of them only recently translated into Latin, became 
widely known in Western Europe. For two or three centuries after that the 
Aristotelian heritage completely dominated the teaching of philosophy there. 
During those centuries, and their aftermath, the word “substantia” in Latin, and 
derivatives and translations of it in modern languages—usually understood as 
philosophical technical terms—have blossomed into a formidable array of non- 
trivially different conceptions or theories of what constitutes a substance. In the 
13th and 14th centuries, Scotus and Ockham had significant disagreements with 
Aquinas about substance,’’ and in the early modern period the disagreements 
about substance among Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Hume, and Kant were 
even more radical. That may give us many happy and fruitful hours of sorting 
things out insofar as we are historians of philosophy. But it is not helpful for using 
“substance” as a term in one’s own contemporary philosophy. 

Do we really need “substance” as a technical term, or any other technical term 
in its place? The traditional, and still prevalent, use of “substance” in translating 
Aristotle is, I think, rather questionable. He was perfectly capable of using a 
philosophical technical term—for instance the phrase “the what it was to be w” 
(“ro 71 nv evar w’) refers to the essence of w, or what w must be if it exists. But the 
word he used that is still normally translated as “substance” was a much more 
ordinary (though weighty) Greek word. 


On all three of those philosophers on this topic, cf. Marilyn McCord Adams, William Ockham 
(Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1987), vol. II, pp. 635-9. 
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It was ousia (ovova), which was one of the two most general Greek words for 
being. And this whole book that I’m writing is about being. So if what Aristotle 
called ousia is substance, 'm writing my own account of substance. But I do not 
think that classifying it in English as an account of “substance” would be clarify- 
ing, in view of the history of uses of “substance” in English. 


5 


Intrinsic Reality, Relationality, 


and Consciousness 


In Chapters 1 
what is in the bNadest sense, and different ways of being something that corre- 
spond to those wa\js of thinking and speaking. In my opinion the most important 
difference among those ways of being is that between the being of what I have 
called “merely intentional objects” of conscious representations, and the being of 
those representations and their conscious subjects. The merely intentional objects 
do not have being in themselves, but only in being consciously represented by 
those subjects; and the subjects must have being in themselves, if there is to be any 
reality in the whole relationship. There must be intrinsically real things, which are 
things in themselves, if there is to be any reality at all. 


4, I have been discussing our ways of thinking and speaking about 


5.1 Real Properties 


The term “things in themselves” is of course not an invention of mine. The most 
famous use of this phrase, or its German equivalent, Dinge an sich, is in Kant’s 
critical philosophy. In using it I do not mean to endorse distinctively Kantian 
claims about things in themselves except where I do so explicitly. But I do 
borrow a couple of starting points from Kant. The first is well developed in 
one of his “pre-critical” works, published eighteen years before the Critique of 
Pure Reason: 


[I]n every possibility, the something that is thought must be distinguished from 
the agreement between what is thought in it and the principle of contradiction. 
A triangle that has a right angle is possible in itself. The triangle as well as the 
right angle are the data or the material in this possible; whereas the agreement of 
the one with the other according to the principle of contradiction is the formal 
[constituent] of the possibility. I shall also call this latter the logical in the 
possibility, because the comparison of the predicates with their subjects accord- 
ing to the rule of truth is nothing but a logical relation. The something, or what 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
Robert Merrihew Adams 2021. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 928561 35.003.0006 
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stands in this agreement, will sometimes be called the real [constituent] of the 


possibility." 


The distinction between a formal or logical constituent and a material or real 
constituent of possibility remained important to Kant throughout his career. In 
his later, “critical” writings, it provides a way in which he can claim to know that 
something is “logically” possible, while denying that we can know that it is “really” 
possible.” 

Distinctions between the formal and the material are subtle and can be con- 
textually relative. Shape is matter for the logical form of consistency, but is itself, as 
I will argue below, a geometrical form that requires material of its own. Kant’s 
concern in this context, however, is with logical form, as well as with logical 
matter. The following example of logical form may help us to understand the 
relation between form and matter, and the need for material content, in the 
context of logic. 


“For some x, Fx and Gx” 
and 
“For some x, Kx and Lx” 


have the same logical form. Moreover, if the predicate letters are merely sche- 
matic, the one formula does not express or mean anything different from the 
other. They have, in that case, no material content, but only formal content. 

One is tempted to add that they express no proposition at all—if the predicate 
letters are merely schematic. This would be a bold illustration of the point that 
form without content is empty.’ Perhaps it is too bold, however. For one could 
treat both formulas as equivalent to the second order formula 


“For some x and for some F and G, Fx and Gx.” 


This could be taken as expressing a proposition—the proposition, namely, that 
there is something that has a predicate and has a predicate (that may or may not 
be different from the first one). However, it is still purely formal and empty of 


* Immanuel Kant, Der einzig mégliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des Daseins Gottes [The 
Only Possible Ground of Proof for a Demonstration of the Existence of God], Ak II, 77f. 

> For instance, in Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (Kritik der reinen Vernunft) (Many 
translations and editions), A244/B302. 

> Cf. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, A51/B75: “Thoughts without content are empty, intuitions 
without concepts are blind.” 
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material content, as it does not indicate anything about what predicates are or 
even could be values of F and G. We have not provided material or “real” content 
until we have specified properties. 

And in the Leibnizian tradition that Kant is following here, not just any 
properties will do; we must specify Real properties, or “realities.” That is, they 
must have positive content. Purely negative properties will not do. It follows that 
the contradictory, or flat negation, of a Real property is not a real property. If “is 
conscious,” for example, expresses a Real property, its contradictory, “is not 
conscious,” does not express a Real property in the indicated sense. 

Would anything at all exist if nothing possessed a property that is Real in the 
sense of having positive content? Suppose that in 


“For some x, Fx and Gx,” 


we substitute “is not conscious” for F, and “is not spherical” for G. We get an 
expression 


“For some x, x is not conscious and x is not spherical,” 


which has, in the relevant sense, no positive content. 

The Real in what is possibile, and in what is actual, can be contrasted not only 
with logical form, but also with mathematical form. To tell us that there is a group 
that has seven members is not yet to tell us what those seven are, or what the 
group is. Are they seven musicians, or seven planets, or seven ways of saying 
nothing, or seven non-actual worlds—or something else that I haven’t thought of? 
The arithmetical form of a group is not enough to assure us of its reality in the 
relevant sense. 

A similar problem arises with geometrical form. You may tell me there is a 
cubical object. That means there is an object having six plane surfaces, eight 
corners, and twelve straight edges of equal length forming three right angles 
at each of the eight corners. Such a form or structure is constituted by 
geometrical relationships among parts of the cubical object, notably including 
those parts that occupy the eight corners. It is a form or structure of whatever 
stands in those relationships and occupies the space that it encloses. If such a 
form or structure is to have reality in the sense that concerns us here, what it 
is a form or structure of must be something that is real in the relevant sense, 
having real qualities that confer positive content, in addition to the geomet- 
rical form (which is a property they might share with an empty space). 
Without further qualitative content, we may say intuitively, it is a structure 
of nothingness. 
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5.2 Intrinsic Reality 


By “thing in itself” I mean a thing that not only has Real properties, but has at least 
one of them in itself, and thus is real in itself or intrinsically real (as I will often put 
it). I define that characteristic as follows: 


A thing, x, that is real in itself is one that has some Real property whose particular 
existence or realization in x does not consist, even partly, in anything external to x. 


I will speak of such a property as a constitutive ground of intrinsic reality for a 
thing to which it is completely internal. And as a constitutive ground of intrinsic 
reality it must be what I called in Chapter 4, section 4.3.2, a property-particular 
rather than a property-universal. 

“Constitutive” is used here to mark a contrast with causal grounding. Causal 
grounding is not decisive either way for intrinsic reality. The metaphysical issues 
that concern us here are “What is it?” issues, not “What causes it?” issues, nor 
even, more broadly, “What explains it?’ issues. In this context a property may be 
real in x, in a way that is wholly internal to x, and thus a constitutive ground of 
intrinsic reality for x, even if its occurrence in x is caused by something external to 
x. Likewise, if a property is a constitutive ground of intrinsic reality for a proper 
part of x, its presence in that part of x will also be, in the relevant sense, an intrinsic 
property of x, and “at least minimally” a constitutive ground of intrinsic reality for 
x, as will be discussed more fully in section 5.5 of this chapter. And x will have it as 
an intrinsic property, and ground of intrinsic reality, even if x’s having it depends 
asymmetrically on the proper part’s having it. Intrinsicness, as I understand it 
here, is a matter of internality. The only dependence it would exclude would be a 
constitutive dependence on something external. And a whole’s proper parts are 
not external to it in the relevant sense. 

My concept of intrinsic reality is not a causal or functional concept. A thing in 
itself must have some Real property or properties, in the sense I have indicated; 
and it must have them internally, in itself. Prior to arguments about what follows 
from that, I am quite permissive about what else may be true of things in 
themselves. In particular, there is no specific sort of causal structure or functional 
role that they must necessarily have. I therefore do not assume that things in 
themselves must be substances; for causal and functional structure and relations 
have an important place in most philosophical conceptions of substance. This of 
course is not to deny that some or many things in themselves may have internal 
causal or functional structure, or be parts or constituents of things that have such 
structure, or may even be reasonably regarded as substances. But that does not 
follow just from their having intrinsic reality. 
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For an initial example of contrast between what is real in itself and what is not, 
I turn again to Kant—specifically, to his contrast between things in themselves 
(Dinge an sich) and phenomena. What can be meant by such a contrast, in which 
ordinary objects such as houses and planets and human bodies* are counted by 
Kant as only “phenomena”? What is meant, on what seems to me the most 
satisfying interpretation philosophically,” is that the “empirical reality” that such 
objects have consists in the way in which they are intentional objects of our 
perception and thought. Thus they are not things in themselves, because such 
reality as they have is located, not in themselves, but in our perceiving and 
thinking. They are merely intentional objects, and as such are not real in them- 
selves, but only in the representations of which they are objects. Whether in fact 
ordinary physical objects are or may be merely intentional objects is a question 
that will be discussed extensively in Chapters 6 and 7. 

A case I described in Chapter 4 may be less resonant historically and philo- 
sophically, but perhaps less controversial. Even if you believe that dollar bills in 
your wallet are real in themselves, I can probably persuade you that dollars in your 
bank account are not real in themselves. For their existence surely consists merely 
in their being intentional objects of various mental and physical representations— 
and specifically of certain financial records and contractual undertakings. And 
unlike a dollar bill, which both represents and is a dollar, the representations on 
which the existence of dollars in your bank account depends are not themselves 
dollars. The dollars in your bank account have what we might call a sort of 
“empirical reality”; they can be used to pay real debts, for example. But what 
constitutes the existence of those dollars consists in something external to them— 
that is, in records and undertakings that are not dollars but only represent them. 
Hence those dollars are not things in themselves. 

Hardly anything is totally uncontroversial in philosophy; and neither Kant’s use 
nor mine of “in itself” is an exception to that. Galen Strawson (with whom I take 
myself to be in agreement on some important points in this chapter) has claimed 
that “the way [a thing] is just is how it is in itself.”° I disagree, as “in itself” seems to 
me to have negatively relational force in various contexts; it excludes the relevance 
of certain sorts of relationship. To take another ordinary example, suppose the 
father of a newborn child has just died suddenly, but the death is not yet known to 
anyone who is in the child’s presence. Intuitively, that may be a great misfortune 


* Under the heading of “phenomena” Kant also included our experienced inner sensations, feelings, 
and thoughts—implausibly and unwisely in my opinion, and not in mine alone, but that’s a topic for 
another occasion. I argue for my contrary opinion later in this chapter, but without reference to Kant. 

° As my aims in this metaphysical discussion are not primarily historical, I will refrain from 
discussing the (extremely controversial) question whether the interpretation is faithful to Kant’s 
intentions. 

° Galen Strawson, Real Materialism and other Essays (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2008), p. 26. 
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to the child, and as such an important part of the way that the child is, though it is 
not yet internal to the child at all, and is not a way that the child is in itself. 

To summarize: If a thing, x, is real in itself, there must be in x some Real 
property whose particular existence or realization in x does not consist, even 
partly, in anything external to x. Such a property I call a constitutive ground of 
x’s intrinsic reality. 


5.3 Consciousness: Our Surest Example of Intrinsic Reality 


Do we know of anything that is real in itself—anything that has real properties, 
with positive content, realized entirely within itself? And can we identify any of 
those properties? Yes. Our first and surest example of reality an sich is our own 
conscious experience. And the most obvious examples of Real properties, with 
positive content, completely realized within our states of consciousness, are 
qualities of sensation, commonly called “phenomenal qualia” in philosophical 
discussion. Examples include a twinge of pain, a flash of red, a whiff of hydrogen 
sulfide, or a taste of basil pesto, as such things are present to our consciousness. 
They certainly have positive (though not always desirable) qualitative content. 
And their presence in a state of consciousness, of longer or shorter duration, is 
complete, in the sense that it leaves out nothing that is essential to their qualitative 
character. 

I cannot claim that such examples are uncontroversial. I am implying, of 
course, that they deserve to be uncontroversial. But that is as controversial as the 
examples themselves. What I am claiming about the examples is inconsistent with 
“physicalist” theories of the mental that are held by many contemporary philoso- 
phers of mind. They argue that so much of our mental functioning is now known 
to be caused, and structured, by physical events in the brain, that we ought to 
conclude that there is nothing in our mentality or consciousness that is not best 
described in the language of physics. They may agree that most or all of us are at 
least strongly tempted to understand our consciousness as presenting us with 
something more exuberantly qualitative and less mathematically structural than 
the language of physics would express. But that, many physicalists have argued, 
must be due to a misinterpretation of our experience. 

That conclusion seems to me utterly incredible. That is such a firm conviction 
that I do not think it would be philosophically profitable here for me to address in 
detail the arguments that have been given in favor of reductive or eliminative 
physicalism. However, the relation of physical facts to intrinsic reality will be 
extensively discussed, from my point of view, in Chapters 6 and 7. 

Here I will simply note that I am by no means alone in finding in our own 
conscious experience our prime example of reality. The history of modern phi- 
losophy begins (more or less) with Descartes’s first Meditation, in which he finds 
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in the indubitability of “cogito” (“I am thinking”) the essential first step in an 
escape from skepticism. Arguing in 1890 that in psychology “Introspective 
Observation is what we have to rely on first and foremost and always,” William 
James said, “So far as I know, the existence of [states of consciousness] has never 
been doubted by any critic, however sceptical in other respects he may have 
been.”’ Even more emphatic is the statement of James’s very different contempo- 
rary, F. H. Bradley, “Sentient experience, in short, is reality, and what is not this is 
not real.”*® Alfred North Whitehead, mathematician, logician, and philosopher of 
science, carried “the subjectivist bias of modern philosophy” to the extent of 
declaring that “apart from the experience of subjects there is nothing, nothing, 
nothing, bare nothingness.”” And Galen Strawson, articulating and defending a 
view that he calls “real materialism,” and even “physicalism” (as distinct from 
“physicsalism”), declares that “the only thing we know for certain to be physical, 
given that physicalism is true, is conscious experience, for conscious experience is 
the only thing we know for certain to exist.”'° He argues, rightly in my opinion, 
that the certainty of experience cannot plausibly be refuted by any argument, but 
can be taken as a premise for a sound argument against any doctrine that is 
inconsistent with it."* 

A further reason for not digressing into a discussion of physicalist theories of 
the mind has to do with the nature of my project in this book. It is not part of my 
project in this book to present a complete philosophy of mind of any sort. A large 
part of any comprehensive philosophy of mind must be concerned with (efficient) 
causal relations, and with “What makes it happen?” questions. My present project, 
on the other hand, is concerned principally with constitutive relations, and with 
“What is it?” questions. In this chapter and Chapter 6, I am concerned particularly 
with “What, if anything, is it in itself¢” questions, to which I believe that relations 
of efficient causality are unlikely to have decisive relevance. It is a crucial point 
that when I ask in this context, what is required for complete realization of a real 
quality, I do not mean what causes it, but what is sufficient to constitute it. Indeed, 
in typical cases in which we believe on empirical grounds that something y has the 
properties of having been caused by x and of causing z, neither of those properties 
is completely internal to y. It follows that neither of those properties can be a 
sufficient constitutive ground of intrinsic reality for y, as I will argue more fully in 
section 5.5.2 below. 


7 William James, The Principles of Psychology (New York: Henry Holt, 1890), vol. I, p. 185. I am 
indebted to Strawson, Real Materialism and Other Essays, p. 6, for the reference to this passage. 

* F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930; first published in 1893), 
p. 127. 

° Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1960; first published 
by Macmillan in 1929), pp. 253-4. 

*° Strawson, Real Materialism and Other Essays, pp. 255-6. 

" Strawson, Real Materialism and Other Essays, pp. 7-8. 
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The point I just made, that questions about what is required for a quality to be 
intrinsically real are not questions about what causes it, but about what constitutes 
it, is crucial for understanding one of the most defining aspects of my account of 
intrinsic reality. It is about what constitutes intrinsic reality, and I do not regard 
that as a question about what is most fundamental in the causal structure of the 
world. Thus I will argue in section 5.5.1 that what is intrinsically real in a part is 
normally also intrinsically real in the whole; and I will not say that the reality in 
the part is either more or less fundamental than its reality in the whole. 


5.4 Intrinsic Reality and Mental Acts 


The phenomenal qualia, such as red and blue, sweet and sour, that we experience 
in sensation are the properties most often mentioned as providing our conscious 
existence with the sort of reality Iam discussing. They are indeed the most obvious 
examples, and the easiest to get and keep a firm intuitive grip on. But they are not 
the only real properties that are constitutive grounds of intrinsic reality for our 
conscious life. In this section, I will focus on conscious mental acts as another 
category of properties that play that part in our lives.’” By “act” here I mean simply 
a doing, something that someone or something does. Further, and importantly, an 
act or doing, as I understand it, is something whose present reality does not 
include, or depend on, the reality of any future effects it may have. 


5.4.1 Understanding and Judgment 


As I read, silently, today’s New York Times, I have visual images of marks on 
pages. But not only that; I also recognize or construe the marks as forming words, 
and the words as forming sentences; and I understand what they mean. In that, 
Iam conscious of mental doings over and above my visual sensations of the marks 
on the page. That I am conscious of apprehending something over and above my 
mental images of the marks on the pages is obvious. If I find my reading 
interesting or enjoyable, inspiring pleasure or indignation, that is certainly not 
due just to the shapes and colors of the letters in my mind’s eye, but to the content 
of the news or commentary that I consciously understand. Who would read the 
editorial page of a newspaper just for the phenomenal qualia that it presents? 


” T believe that the conception of conscious mental acts that I present here is akin to Berkeley’s 
“notion” of mental acts, though I do not connect it, as Berkeley did, with a notion of substance. See 
Robert Merrihew Adams, “Berkeley’s ‘Notion’ of Spiritual Substance,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie, LV (1973), 47-69. 
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Something other than that interests me, and it is something of which I am 
conscious.”* 

A further point that I want to emphasize may seem less obvious. Understanding 
the visible shapes as words, and the words as expressing this or that as news or 
opinion, is something that I am doing, and that I am sometimes conscious of 
doing. I might be likelier to be conscious of that if I were reading the news in a 
foreign language, perhaps in Die Welt, in German. Precisely because I cannot do 
that as easily or as confidently as I can in my native language, and because German 
is more inflected than English, I would be more clearly conscious of my mental 
acts of interpretation, and of my reasons for them, than I normally am when I am 
reading in English. Not that I would systematically translate the German into 
English; but I very likely would be conscious of attending, for example, to the 
gendered forms of German relative pronouns when interpreting a clause as 
referring to Angela Merkel or to Wolfgang Schauble. Probably no words about 
that grammatical consideration would go through my mind, but I would be 
conscious that I was interpreting the words before me in that way, and was 
doing so for that reason. And that such a thing can be done for such a reason is 
part of what I have in mind in calling it an act. Conscious acts of understanding 
linguistic or nonlinguistic records or communications are a species of a wider 
category of conscious acts, which I will call judgments (following Kant). 
A judgment is an act of taking something to be the case. Judgments need not 
involve language at all. They do not have to be expressed linguistically, and the 
data for them does not have to be linguistic either. A judgment of recognition and 
classification may ride on a visual presentation, with or without a linguistic mental 
act of description. As I look toward my bird feeder, I may be conscious not only 
that something red appears to me, but also that I classify it as a bird, and more 
specifically as a male cardinal. And I can be conscious of doing that without any 
word such as “bird” or “cardinal” occurring in my conscious thought."* 

I believe (and this is also a Kantian point) that any realistic account of human 
cognitive development must recognize acts of judgment as preceding the acqui- 
sition of linguistic competence. Children learn to do many things that involve 
recognition of various objects long before they learn to talk. Kant’s theory of 
experience explicitly implies that experiential perception of any object involves 
acts of judgment; and that seems to me very plausible. 

It should also be noted that even when the intentional object of a mental act of 
understanding is a linguistic utterance or text, the act of understanding or 
interpreting need not itself be given linguistic expression. If I translate a text 
from one language into another, or paraphrase a text in my own language, 


3 For a similar argument for a similar conclusion, see Strawson, Real Materialism and Other Essays, 
p. 261. 
* [have argued somewhat more fully for similar points, in Chapter 4, section 4.3. 
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I perform a linguistic act. But no such act as that is required for understanding 
what one hears or reads, even in a language in which one is only semi-fluent. 
When I read or hear the news, in my native language or any other that 
I understand well enough, what I take in is the news—who won or lost an election 
or the World Cup, who is at death’s door or has died, what has been discovered 
about the physical makeup of the planet (or former planet) Pluto, and so forth. 
With the exception of a few short phrases, the words in which I received the news 
are usually not remembered for more than a few seconds. And if I have occasion to 
tell someone about today’s news tomorrow, I will be putting into words something 
that I have little or no reason to believe is stored in my memory as a text in any 
language. And I may sometimes pause a bit to find (not remember) the right 
words. 

This conception of conscious acts of judgment, and even of understanding, as 
not needing linguistic expression foreshadows my response to an objection that 
might be inspired by “externalism about the mental.” The objection would be that 
the content of what we think as well as what we say is determined partly by the 
socially established meanings of the words we use, and not entirely by what is 
internal to our own minds.’’ One response to that is that it is not true in the case 
of my conscious mental acts that are not linguistically expressed. Their intrinsic 
positive character is one thing, and the socially established meaning of language 
I would use if I had occasion to describe or express them is another thing; and the 
two may not always agree. I make no claim of infallibility for what I say about my 
conscious acts and states. The point on which I insist is their reality in themselves. 
In discussing intrinsic reality my project is not a project in philosophy of language. 

I anticipate another objection from adherents of some sorts of materialism. 
They would argue that there are essential parts of my understanding and judging 
that are external to my conscious states because they are events in my brain of 
which I am not conscious as such. I am not denying that there are events in my 
brain, distinct from my conscious states, that are causally necessary for my 
conscious acts. But internality and externality, as relevant to intrinsic reality, 
depend on constitutive, not causal, relations. And for reasons to be discussed in 
section 5.5.2 below, it is most plausible to suppose that efficient causes commonly 
have effects whose intrinsic reality is not constitutively dependent on the causal 
relation. I should also emphasize that in speaking of conscious “acts,” I don’t mean 
to imply that they cause other events. In calling them acts I mean only that they 
are things that I do, and commonly do for reasons, rather than things that simply 
occur in my consciousness. 


** Tt is true that my ascription of self-containment, and the relevant metaphysical completeness, to 
the content of acts characterized by intentionality commits me to what is called “narrow content,” and 
to the rejection of the most radical sort of externalism about the mental. On the latter, cf. Tyler Burge, 
“Individualism and the Mental,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy 4 (1979): 73-121, and the extensive 
literature inspired by it. 
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There are indeed things that simply occur in my consciousness. They are not 
things that I do; they just happen to me. That is commonly true of my visual and 
auditory sensations, for example, as distinct from my imaginings; and I generally 
know the difference. That has obvious importance for my developing and sustain- 
ing a conception of a world or system of things external to my consciousness but 
impinging on it causally. Much more will be said in Chapters 6, 7, and 10 about 
the epistemological and metaphysical place to be assigned to such a system. 


5.4.2 Intending and Trying 


It is often, I think, a datum of my consciousness that I am doing something 
intentionally rather than unintentionally, or that I am doing (or trying to do) 
something in order to achieve some end, or to increase, at least, the likelihood of its 
being realized. In some such cases there is a teleology that has a completeness 
internal to my conscious state. This is sometimes as indubitable as it is that I feel a 
pain, or that I have a visual or auditory sensation (when I do). 

As I work on this topic, for instance, I construct in my mind possible examples 
and try to understand how they do or do not support a point I would like to make. 
This is a doing that often goes on in my mind, verbally in part but only in part, 
before I do anything physical about it such as typing text into my computer. And 
as I do it I am conscious of the fact that in doing it I am trying to reach and justify 
conclusions to be presented in a chapter that I am writing—which is to say that 
I am doing it in order to achieve that end. That is a reason I have for doing it. 
These facts of teleology about what goes on in my consciousness are internal to my 
conscious states. 

It is important to note that in being internal to my present conscious state such 
a fact of teleology is a fact about how I am doing what I am doing now— 
specifically, for what reason, or with what end in view, I am doing it. It is complete 
in its present reality whether or not the future end envisaged is actually achieved. 
Perhaps I will change my mind, or fail in a later stage of my project; that cannot 
affect the facts as to what reasons I am acting on now. The relation of my present 
action to a future goal at which I aim is an intentional relation which is complete 
in my present state. In that way it is unlike the relation of an efficient cause to a 
later effect, which is not complete in the efficient cause or in anything contem- 
poraneous with the efficient cause, as will be discussed more fully in section 5.5.2. 

I claim that a sufficient constitutive ground for reality an sich of conscious acts 
of intending and trying is present within my conscious states. I am not denying 
that my conscious acts stand in causal relation to facts that are external to my 
conscious states. Not only may they have physical efficient causes in the brain. 
Psychologically they may also have teleological explanations in motives of which 
I am not conscious and which may operate at cross purposes with the teleology of 
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which I am aware in my conscious activities. But causally influencing my con- 
scious states and my conscious acts is different from constituting them. They are 
different from each other, but not incompatible; acts commonly have both causes 
and constituent aspects. 

That is an important distinction. It is easily ignored, inasmuch as we treat both 
as providing “because” answers to “why” questions. For example, the question, 
“Why are you thinking about Russell’s paradox?” has as possible answers both 
“Because my teacher assigned it for tomorrow's class” and “Because I’m trying to 
figure out a better way of dealing with it.” But despite their terminological 
similarity they are deeply different. The first answer cites a possible efficient 
cause, prior to and completely distinct from the thinking that would be its effect. 
The second answer describes a constituent of the thinking, an aspect of it, a way in 
which it is being done—specifically, with the aim of achieving a certain end. And 
as a constituent, it is simultaneous with the thinking and not completely distinct 
from it. 

My conscious acts of intending, trying, and responding to reasons are an 
important part of what constitutes my conscious life. Without them I would not 
be a normally competent human agent. They are what they are in themselves, 
regardless of any other parts there may be of my whole life that work for them or 
against them causally. And in this way teleology, acting for a reason or to achieve 
an end, can have reality in itself more simply than efficient causes can have it when 
they precede their effects. Teleology is at least as real as efficient causal efficacy. 

It would be unhelpful in this context, however, to speak of the end that one aims 
to achieve as a “final cause.” In what has long since become the ordinary sense of 
“cause” as a verb, an end at which one aims does not cause the act or state of aiming 
to achieve it. What explains, teleologically, my present thinking and acting is not a 
future existence of the end at which I aim, which would be an event or process quite 
distinct from my present aiming at it, and which may never actually occur. It is only 
as an internal intentional object (which may turn out to be a merely intentional 
object) of my thinking and trying that the intended end enters into the explanation 
of what I am doing. The explanatory intending of the end, and the thinking and 
acting explained thereby, are experienced as aspects of a single state or process in 
my conscious life. For that reason also the problem of understanding a causally 
necessary connection between distinct events, which famously animates the skep- 
tical aspect of Hume’s treatment of causality, does not apply to teleological 
explanation of conscious thought and action as I understand it. 


5.5 Intrinsic Reality and Relations 


The concept of intrinsic reality is both positively and negatively relational. A thing 
that is intrinsically real must have a constitutive ground of its intrinsic reality that 
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is completely internal to it. A thing’s intrinsic reality cannot consist even partly in 
anything that is external to it. Internality and externality are relations. A study of 
intrinsic reality therefore demands careful attention to issues about relations. 
Particularly important in this context are issues about part-whole relations and 
about causal relations. 


5.5.1 Part-Whole Relations 


Part-whole relations are a major topic of puzzlement and controversy in meta- 
physics. In contemporary analytical metaphysics such controversy has focused 
largely on part-whole relations of physical objects. Here I want to keep the focus 
on conscious beings and states and processes of consciousness. Is there room for 
part-whole relations there? 

In early modern philosophy, Leibniz offers us an emphatic “No” as regards 
part-whole relations among beings that are subjects of consciousness. That rejec- 
tion of part-whole relations among subjects, and potential subjects, of conscious- 
ness (and subconsciousness) is indeed a central tenet of his monadism. By 
definition, a Leibnizian simple substance or “monad” has no parts, in a robust 
sense of “part.” Parts of a substance in that sense would be things actually existing 
in the substance, into which the substance could conceivably be divided. And they 
would be substances themselves.'® He held that without simple substances that 
have no parts in that sense there would be no reality at all. He argues for that thesis 
as follows: 


Anything that can be divided into many things (which already actually exist) is 
aggregated from many things, and a thing that is aggregated from many is not 
one except from a mind, and has no reality except that which is borrowed from 
what it contains. ...1 inferred from this that therefore there are indivisible unities 
in things, because otherwise there will be...no reality that is not borrowed, 
which is absurd.’” 


The absurdity that Leibniz claims to find in the concept of an infinitely divisible 
substance is presumably that of an infinite regress of lenders of reality who have to 
borrow the reality before they can lend it, without any lender that has reality to 
begin with. For that reason, he holds that “there is no reality at all except that of 


© On his way of conceiving of parts in this context, see Leibniz, A VIiv.1670-1, and Robert 
Merrihew Adams, Leibniz: Determinist, Theist, Idealist (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), 
pp. 243-4, and texts discussed there. 

” Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz and Burcher De Volder, The Leibniz-De Volder Correspondence, trans. 
and ed. by Paul Lodge (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2013), p. 301. 
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unities”’*—that is, the reality of his indivisible monads. But how does the vicious 
regress get started? As the vivid metaphor of borrowing makes clear, the regress 
rests on an assumption that wholes divisible into parts that already actually exist 
as parts are asymmetrically dependent on their parts for any reality they have. 
Leibniz certainly believed that, and wrote that “In the ideal or continuous the 
whole is prior to the parts,...the parts being only potential; but in the real the 
simple is prior to the groups, the parts are actual, are before the whole” (G III,622). 
I think it is fair to call that a typically modern thing to believe. 

I used to find this Leibnizian argument somewhat persuasive;’’ I no longer do. 
Leibniz assumes not only an asymmetrical dependence of wholes on their proper 
parts, but also an asymmetrical ontological dependence of property-particulars on 
substances that are their subjects. The second of these asymmetries I do not 
believe at all. It is a main thesis of this book that intrinsic reality of subjects is 
constituted by property-particulars. I grant that the properties do not exist 
without a subject; but neither can a subject exist without properties. And it is 
the properties that determine the character of the thing. Perhaps some properties 
would constitute a Leibnizian monad, but I believe that other properties could and 
do constitute divisible things. 

I will argue that point with regard to parts of a whole that Leibniz would 
certainly not regard as a substance, but presumably as a quality. I consider it to be 
a property-particular. I choose it as my example here because it is a thing of the 
type that I believe we most surely know to be intrinsically real, as I argued in 
section 5.3. 

Suppose you are looking at a large sheet of paper that is uniformly green, and is 
presented to you in uniformly bright light. In that case, I suppose, your present 
conscious state includes a geometrically extended “visual field,” a significant part 
of which is uniformly green. I suppose further that the extension of the green 
patch is continuous, and that you could mentally distinguish various parts of it, in 
various configurations, in the middle of it or around its perimeter, and so forth. 
Indeed, I suppose that it would be indefinitely, if not exactly infinitely, divisible in 
that way. I suppose that to be so because I believe it to be part of the nature of 
colors, which is evident to me in my conscious experience of them, that they occur 
only in geometrically continuous portions of a visual field, of more than zero 
magnitude, which is in principle divisible in indefinitely many ways.”° 


8 Leibniz and De Volder, The Leibniz-De Volder Correspondence, pp. 302-3. 

* In Adams, Leibniz, p. 335, I called it “an interesting and difficult question whether Leibniz is right 
in regarding [the] regress as vicious,” but I gave him the benefit of the doubt. 

?° As Yujin Nagasawa and Khai Wager say, “Suppose, per impossibile, there is an absolutely perfectly 
smooth painting, which is analogous to a smooth, homogeneous phenomenal experience. Such a 
painting...can be a segment of a larger painting that is equally smooth and homogeneous...” 
“Panpsychism and Priority Cosmopsychism,” in Godehard Briintrup and Ludwig Jaskolla, eds., 
Panpsychism: Contemporary Perspectives (New York: Oxford University Press, 2017), p. 121. 
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The nature of color, as it occurs in conscious experience, thus brings with it 
relations of parts to each other and to wholes, in the colored portion of the visual 
field. The color, by its nature, cannot be present except as something that is 
present simultaneously in wholes and in parts of those wholes. There is therefore 
no reason to suppose either that its presence in the parts is prior to its presence in 
the wholes or that its presence in the wholes is prior to its presence in the parts. 
But the color as consciously experienced is a constitutive ground of intrinsic 
reality for the conscious state. It follows, I believe, that the color provides a 
constitutive grounding of reality of the wholes and the parts—a grounding in 
which the parts do not come before the wholes, nor do the wholes come before the 
parts. Likewise, the color of the whole is not something over and above the color of 
its parts. And I see no reason to deny the intrinsic reality of part-whole relation- 
ships that occur in such cases." 


5.5.2 Relations of Cause and Effect 


My views about intrinsic reality of causal relations will be developed much more 
fully in Chapter 10, of which it is a main topic. There are, however, some points 
that I think it is helpful and not premature to note here about that topic. It seems 
clear to me, in the first place, that if a concrete relationship of efficient cause and 
effect is to have intrinsic reality, the constitutive ground of that intrinsic reality 
can be found only in something to which the whole causal relationship is internal; 
for only the internal is intrinsic. Constitutive grounds for intrinsic reality of the 
cause by itself and the effect by itself are not enough to ground intrinsic reality of 
the causal relation. Thus the smallest thing to which a whole causal relation would 


>. My argument, in this section, for the intrinsic reality of some part-whole relations, and Theodore 
Sider’s substantial and interesting argument for eliminating such relations from our “fundamental 
theories,” have such opposite starting points that I think nothing would be gained by reviewing his 
argument in great detail here. (See Theodore Sider, “Against Parthood,” in Karen Bennett and Dean 
W. Zimmerman, eds., Oxford Studies in Metaphysics, vol. 8 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), 
237-93.) His argument begins, I take it, with a conviction that the theories that metaphysicians have 
most reason to accept are those that embody those findings of the physical sciences that we have reason 
to regard as the most fundamental, such as some of those about subatomic particles. My argument 
begins with what I take to be a datum of experience that some part-whole relationships occur in 
conscious processes that are among the things that I know most certainly to be intrinsically real. And it 
is intrinsic reality rather than fundamental theories about physical structure that I am investigating. It 
should be no surprise that with such different projects we reach different conclusions about a number 
of things—as I think Sider would agree. 

Likewise the role that I have assigned to real property-particulars as constitutive grounds of intrinsic 
reality is so alien to Leibniz’s substance-oriented views that I would not expect him to have left us any 
opinion about a view of the sort I have just presented. In a more general way, however, it is true that he 
allowed for much more real relationship within a monad, among different aspects of it, and indeed 
properties within it, than he allowed between different monads or substances (except between God and 
every other substance). 
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be internal would have, among its constitutive grounds of intrinsic reality, at least 
one that it does not share with its proper parts, since none of them has it. 

My reasoning does allow that a causal relation that is not a constitutive ground 
of intrinsic reality for its own relata individually, because it is not completely 
internal to any of them, can still be such a ground of intrinsic reality—but only for 
a whole that includes all those relata in a single subject of the cause and the effect 
and, crucially, of the causal connection between them. Only in that way, so far as 
I can see, can such a relation constitute intrinsic reality. Such thoughts could lead 
(and have led) both metaphysical monists and metaphysical pluralists to suspect 
that regarding relations between particulars as constituting intrinsic reality is 
likely to lead to monistic conclusions. I share that suspicion, and will discuss it 
much more fully in Chapter 10. 

However, there is a second, somewhat more pluralist point that arises if we 
suppose that a relation between A and B is a constitutive ground of intrinsic reality 
for a whole of which A and B are proper parts. I believe that in any such case each 
of A and B must have some intrinsic reality of its own (presumably from some 
source other than the relation) if the relation is to be a constitutive ground of 
intrinsic reality for anything at all, as I argued regarding geometrical form, at the 
end of section 5.2. A thought in which I represent merely imaginary persons, for 
example, may have reality in itself as a thought. But the imaginary persons, as 
merely intentional objects of my thought, have no reality in themselves. If a 
relation among them were to constitute a society having only them as members, 
that society would be just as imaginary as its members, and could not as a whole be 
more than a merely intentional object, having no intrinsic reality in itself. And 
that is true no matter how richly joyous or how vividly dysfunctional the relations 
of friendship and competition may be that one merely imagines the members of 
the imaginary society having with each other. If this line of thought is correct, no 
relation among proper parts of a whole will be a constitutive ground of intrinsic 
reality for the whole if the interrelated parts do not also have some intrinsic reality 
of their own. 

But a further question must be raised at this point. In my example above of a 
“society” composed of imaginary persons it was easy to conclude that such a 
society could only be a merely intentional object having no intrinsic reality at all. 
The further question I have in mind is whether intrinsic reality is an all-or- 
nothing affair. Or may there be things that have intrinsic reality only in some 
part, or parts, of their existence? We could call them at least minimally things in 
themselves, whereas things that have intrinsic reality in every part of their 
existence would be maximally things in themselves. The question is not an idle 
one; it may be that human beings are at least minimally, but not maximally things 
in themselves. Indeed, I will argue in Chapters 6, 7, and 9 that what we ordinarily 
and wisely believe about bodies in general and much of what we believe about 
connections between earlier and later stages of a person’s life, may, for all we 
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know, be superficial ontologically, though nonetheless important socially, person- 
ally, and morally. Although we can count on our present conscious experience as a 
clear case of intrinsic reality, we lack such certainty about intrinsic reality of much 
of what we in general, and I too, consider to be parts of our lives. 


5.5.3 Potentialities 


Another category of properties, commonly thought of as causal, that have figured 
prominently in metaphysical theorizing is that of potentialities, among which 
I include powers, liabilities, and dispositions. I have no doubt that potentialities, as 
well as other types of causal property, are among the most important objects of 
our ordinary knowledge of the world. In a metaphysically more ambitious context, 
philosophers have often counted some potentialities as essential properties of 
substances in general and of souls in particular, and sometimes as their principal 
essential properties. We should consider whether some potentialities, at least, are 
intrinsically real properties that can serve as constitutive grounds of intrinsic 
reality for their possessors. 

It is no simple matter to justify an affirmative answer to that question. Issues 
about potentialities are structurally different from issues about actual causes and 
their effects. In actual relations of cause and effect (where by “cause” I still mean 
efficient cause) the cause and the effect are distinct things or events that actually 
exist, though perhaps not at the same time. The metaphysical difficulty involved in 
relating them to reality in itself, as I have argued, is that any reality that such 
relations may have is divided between the cause and the effect, and is not 
completely internal to either of them. 

The corresponding metaphysical difficulty regarding potentialities is different. 
A cause and its effect are both obvious candidates for roles as subjects of the causal 
relation between them. But potentialities typically relate a present actual thing, or 
state of something, to an event or state of affairs that may never exist or occur. 
Consider the case in which it never does occur. If the potentiality, as such, is a 
sufficient constitutive ground of any intrinsic reality, no part of that reality can be 
internal to the thing or state or event that will never exist or occur, instead of the 
one that already does occur. For things that never exist or occur are at most merely 
intentional objects that have no intrinsic reality, as they never actually have 
internal to them any properties that are real in the relevant sense. Hence any 
intrinsic reality of the potentiality in such a case must be internal to something 
that is or will be actual whether or not the potentiality is ever realized. 

And if that is true of potentialities that are never actualized, shouldn’t we say 
that it is true of potentialities as such? For we do not think of the nature of 
potentialities as depending on whether they are actualized. A thin sheet of glass 
that was never broken during its brief career but was melted down instead was no 
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less fragile than one otherwise like it that did get broken. And a person who died 
an accidental death shortly before Election Day was not necessarily less disposed to 
vote for a certain candidate than one who eventually did vote for that person. So it 
seems reasonable to suppose that any intrinsic reality that a potentiality p may 
have must be completely internal to something actual, and how can that be 
without including a present actualization of potentiality p? 

I suppose, for example, that when I got up this morning, there were indefinitely 
many walks of five miles or more that I could have taken—though in fact I did not 
take any of them, and did not even think of taking such a long walk, let alone 
deliberate about doing so. I suppose I had in fact indefinitely many potentialities 
of that sort. But should I understand those potentialities as adding some consti- 
tutive ground of intrinsic reality to the state I was in? I doubt it. Do they as mere 
potentialities confer any grounds of intrinsic reality over and above the grounds 
constituted by the fully realized properties with which the walks would have been 
compatible? That’s a broadly Humean skeptical question that calls for more 
discussion. It will be discussed further in Chapters 7, 10, and 11. 


6 
Reality and the Physical 


This chapter continues the engagement with questions of intrinsic reality that 
I began in the previous chapter. The only example of intrinsic reality that 
I discussed in Chapter 5 is the reality of our conscious states and their properties, 
as I take that to be our most evident and surest case of intrinsic reality. That it is in 
fact a case of intrinsic reality is assumed in this chapter. Most of us, I suppose, 
believe that nonhuman animals—or some of them, at any rate—also have con- 
scious states. And if they do, those states are intrinsically real too. But the world 
that is the most inclusive intentional object of our experience includes much more 
than that. In particular it includes physical objects and physical states, many or 
most of which manifest (to us humans at any rate) no consciousness. So I am left 
with questions as to how those physical objects and their physical states are related 
to intrinsic reality. That is the topic of the present chapter. 

I won't deny that those physical objects and physical states exist. But I will not 
necessarily infer from the existence of a physical object or state that it is a thing in 
itself. For the conception of being a thing in itself that is introduced in Chapter 5 is 
much more demanding than the conception of existence developed in Chapters 2 
and 3. I believe that some things (algebraic equations, for example) do exist 
although they are merely intentional objects; and as such they are a paradigm of 
things that are not intrinsically real. So I have reason to consider seriously whether 
something similar is true of rocks and rivers and protons and quarks. More 
positively, I ask whether everything that is real in itself must have some conscious 
or quasi-conscious state or property, as has been affirmed by historic metaphysical 
idealists and panpsychists. 

What sorts of facts about physical objects as such are part of our ordinary, 
ontologically less demanding conception and knowledge of them? Two sorts 
primarily, I believe. In the first place, we know how they appear to us in sense 
experience. In the second place, we also conceive of different physical objects as 
characterized and distinguished by different roles or functions that they have in a 
broadly causal system or world that we think of as conditioning the events of the 
lives that we consciously experience. 

Our own conscious decisions also seem to play a part in that broadly causal 
system, but we are clearly far from omnipotent. We cannot reasonably doubt that 
our lives are in fact conditioned, in ways that we can trace, through the apparent 
interactions of physical objects, including many objects that show no sign of 
consciousness or even life. And I believe that if that is a fact, its obtaining must 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
Robert Merrihew Adams 2021. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 928561 35.003.0007 
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somehow consist in facts about things in themselves. How that can be, and what 
those things in themselves may be, is a somewhat more focused formulation of the 
topic of this chapter. 

Even if the existence and operation of a functionally ordered causal system 
must somehow consist in facts about things in themselves, it would not be 
plausible to claim that everything that plays a part in such a system must be a 
thing in itself. The United States government is a functionally ordered causal 
system that certainly impinges on people’s conscious lives. I do not doubt its 
existence and its causal relevance to my life. And I do not doubt that some of the 
things that have functional roles in it—most obviously, parts of the conscious lives 
of many human beings—are real in themselves. But some parts of that function- 
ally ordered system—for instance, the laws that govern it—are merely intentional 
objects, and as such are not real in themselves, though they are very important in 
other ways. And what I have just said about the United States government is also 
true of the empirical world of objects of our experience, since it includes as a 
proper part the United States government, and other similarly social, and in part 
merely intentional, objects. 

The part of the empirical world with which we are specifically concerned in this 
chapter is the system of physical things as such, which does not uncontroversially 
include anyone’s conscious life. I am as sure that the physical system exists and 
conditions my conscious life, in some way, as I am that the United States 
government does. But I will argue that in what we know about the physical system 
as such there is nothing of which we are in a position to know that it is a sufficient 
ground of intrinsic reality for physical objects. The reasons for this are deeply 
connected with modern science and the way in which it arose in the early modern 
period, and that is the topic of section 6.1 of this chapter. 


6.1 Modernism 
David Hume declared that 
The fundamental principle of [the modern] philosophy is the opinion concerning 
colour, sounds, tastes, smells, heat and cold; which it asserts to be nothing but 
impressions in the mind, deriv’d from the operation of external objects, and 


without any resemblance to the qualities of the objects.’ 


(Maybe) Hume exaggerates the importance of this principle, but it is at least very 
characteristic of early modern science and philosophy in its contrast with the 


* David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1888), 
Liv,4, p. 226. 
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Aristotelian scholasticism that it rejected and eventually succeeded in replacing. 
Aristotelians had allowed that the forms of “colour, sounds, tastes, smells, heat 
and cold” present to the mind in sensation do have a “resemblance to the qualities 
of the objects,” and this view is deeply connected with the central role of the 
concept of form in the Aristotelian philosophy. 

On Aristotelian views, things are what they are by virtue of forms that are in 
them. The most fundamental things are called substances and are what they are by 
virtue of substantial forms. In the case of living substances, such as an oak tree, a 
fish, or a human being, the substantial form is the soul of that thing. But there are 
also qualitative forms; things are hot and red, for instance, by virtue of possessing 
qualitative forms of heat and redness. It is common to interpret these Aristotelian 
forms as properties, or as particular occurrences of properties, and that is not 
wrong. But what is fully as important about them is that they were conceived as 
causes—real, active causes. The substantial form or soul of a plant or animal 
causes the growth of the organism, for instance, by an inherent teleology. And 
qualitative forms can cause similar qualitative forms in many instances. For 
instance, the form, or “sensible species,” of heat in a hot body propagates a similar 
form of heat in bodies that touch it. 

This was important for scholastic Aristotelians’ theories of sense perception, 
which they conceived, naturally enough, as a causal interaction. Making a long 
story very short, we may say that most of them held that in a case of vision, for 
example, a sense-perceptible qualitative form on the surface of the object seen 
propagates a series of forms similar to itself in a medium (illuminated air in this 
case) and eventually in the eye, with the result that a similar form is ultimately 
presented to the soul. Suppose you are seeing these words right now, for example, 
on a paper page of an old-fashioned printed book. One sensible form that would 
be involved in that seeing, as conceived by medieval Aristotelians, would be a form 
of white color on the surface of this paper. The “medium” would be illuminated 
air, and your eye would be a sense organ in which a copy of the form would be 
propagated. The (main) point here for our present purpose is that on (typical) 
scholastic Aristotelian views, the form of color present to the mind in sensation 
does resemble a form really present in the object perceived.” Aristotelian forms 
can thus be seen as linking body and mind. By virtue of the similarity of 
perceptible forms in the perceiver and the perceived, the mind, they thought, 
can see in sense perception something of what bodies are like, qualitatively, in 
themselves. 


* In this paragraph I am relying heavily on the very helpfully less abbreviated version of the long 
story in Anneliese Maier, “Das Problem der ‘species sensibiles in medio’ und die Neue 
Naturphilosophie des 14. Jahrhunderts,” in her Ausgehendes Mittelalter: Gesammelte Aufsitze zur 
Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts, vol. 2 (Rome: Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1967), pp. 419-51. 
I have left ambiguous here to what extent the propagation would involve efficient causation, and to 
what extent merely formal causation. 
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Many early modern philosophers, notably including Descartes, thought 
Aristotelian theories of form projected altogether too much of the mind into the 
physical world. And the conception of forms as causes in the physical world was 
precisely the part of Aristotelianism that they wanted most to overthrow, because 
they believed that better and scientifically more useful explanations could be 
obtained with a more austere conceptuality. Many of them, again including 
Descartes, adopted a mechanical ideal of physical explanation. In the most austere 
conception of the ideal, all causal interactions in the physical world were to be 
understood mechanically—that is, in terms of geometrical properties, and 
motions, of bodies which interact only by touching and pushing each other. It 
follows from this conception that in a mechanical interaction only geometrical 
properties and motions of bodies can be either causes or effects. So if all the 
properties of bodies are to be explained mechanically, it follows that nothing 
but geometrical properties and motions can be admitted as a property of bodies. 

That generated a serious metaphysical problem: the Modern mind-body prob- 
lem. It is a problem about qualities we perceive by our senses—about “colour, 
sounds, tastes, smells, heat and cold,” in Hume’s list, quoted above. For if they are 
something over and above geometrical properties and motions—as they appear to 
many of us to be—they cannot be properties of bodies, according to the mecha- 
nistic theory, and must be “nothing but impressions in the mind,” as Hume put it. 
These qualities, which came to be called “secondary,” were kicked upstairs to the 
mind, so to speak; and modern mind/body dualism was born. It might be allowed 
that the mind somehow “derived” these qualities “from the operation of external 
objects,” as Hume suggests.* But that derivation must presumably be due solely to 
some power of the mind, if the austerely mechanical ideal is to be maintained, 
according to which nothing over and above geometrical properties and motions is 
to be ascribed to bodies. And that is the key point for my argument. 

This mechanistic view receives elegant articulation in Descartes’s theory of 
corporeal substance. He identifies the essence of corporeal substance with 
extension—that is, with the property of being continuously spread out in three 
spatial dimensions. All the other properties of bodies—that is, all their mechanical 
properties, their sizes, shapes, and states of motion and rest—he treats as “modes” 
of extension—that is, as merely ways of being extended, and not “forms” added to 
extension. The Cartesian can argue that the other, “secondary,” sensible qualities, 
such as odors and flavors, are not similarly ways of being extended, and are 
therefore not qualities of bodies. 

Descartes inferred several interesting consequences from his thesis that exten- 
sion is the essence of corporeal substance. One of these consequences has seemed 
particularly scandalous to many. Descartes concluded that there is no real 


3 Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, p. 226. 
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difference between body and space, and hence that there cannot be any empty 
space. For space, empty or full, must be extended in three dimensions, as body is; 
but then, since extension is the whole essence of body, there is nothing in the idea 
of body, qualitatively speaking, that is not also contained in the idea of space.* 

Our first objection to Descartes on this point may be that his conclusion is 
likely to conflict with physical science, since many physicists have found reason to 
postulate empty space. But a more metaphysical objection may also occur to us. 
We probably had thought that the idea of body contains much more, qualitatively 
speaking, than the idea of space. If that is false on Descartes’s view, does that mean 
that he has enriched, perhaps implausibly, the idea of space? It seems not, for all he 
is saying about space is that it must extend in three dimensions, and we already 
knew that. So then has he impoverished, perhaps implausibly, the idea of body, 
making it as hollow as the idea of space? That seemed likelier to some other early 
modern philosophers. 

It is the theme of one of the most interesting of Leibniz’s many arguments 
against Descartes’s thesis that extension is the essence of a substance. 


For extension signifies nothing but a repetition or continuous multiplicity of that 
which is spread out—a plurality, continuity, and coexistence of the parts; and 
consequently it does not suffice to explain the nature itself of the substance that is 
spread out or repeated, the notion of which is prior to that of its repetition. 

(G IV,467/W 104)° 


The basic idea in this argument is that extension is a relation, which cannot 
constitute a substance (in Leibniz’s metaphysical scheme of things) or a thing in 
itself (in mine) without presupposing some positive intrinsic nature of the terms 
of the relation. The same holds for other geometrical properties, and for motions, 
the Cartesian modes of extension, which are purely features of spatiotemporal 
relationship.° On a purely mechanistic account, as Kant puts it, “corporeal things 
are still always only relations, at least of the parts outside one another.”” 

The intuitively compelling point here, as I would put it, is that a system of 
spatiotemporal relationships constituted by sizes, shapes, positions, and changes 
thereof is too incomplete, too hollow, as it were, to constitute the intrinsic reality 
of anything in itself. It is a framework that, by its very nature, needs to be filled in 
by something less purely formal. It can only be a structure of something of a kind 


* René Descartes, Principles of Philosophy (Several editions and translations), II, 11 and 16. 

5 A similar argument is found in G IV,364f./L 390 (1692 or earlier), in G II, 169f.,183/L 516,519 
(1699), in G IV,589 (1702), in G VI,584, and in several other texts. The abbreviations (A, W, G, and L) 
by which I refer to texts of Leibniz are explained in the Bibliography of this book. 

° In Chapter 5, I argued in similar terms that geometrical form cannot stand alone as a constitutive 
ground of intrinsic reality. 

7 Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (Kritik der reinen Vernunft) (Many translations and 
editions), A283=B339. 
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that is not merely structural. Formally rich as such a structure may be, it is not the 
sort of property that could be a constitutive ground of intrinsic reality.* 

What can fill the otherwise abstract structure of spatiotemporal relations? 
Think about our visual fields. There shapes, for instance, are shapes of colors— 
colored lines and areas of color (which may change over time, corresponding to 
motion). Within the visual field the colors literally fill in the shapes; and it is 
because shapes need a filling that we can hardly imagine, visually, a shape without 
some color (including white and black and shades of gray among the colors). And 
it is because of the qualitativeness of colors that they bring to the context 
something that is not merely formal and structural. In a more general way, as 
I argued in Chapter 5, the reality internal to a thing in itself must include some 
positive intrinsic quality or character over and above any features of mathematical 
form or structure that it may possess. 

I believe that conclusion is substantially correct. But colors are “secondary” 
qualities. On typical modern views those qualities whose peculiar character we 
apprehend only visually, and which fill in the shapes in our visual field, are 
confined to the mind. If those modern views recognize anything corresponding 
to them in bodies outside the mind, it is only a structure of spatiotemporal 
relations still waiting to be filled in by something more qualitative that can be 
sufficient grounds of intrinsic reality. Do we know of any (such) qualities that may 
exist outside the mind? 

A reminiscence from my youth illustrates the problem. I remember sitting 
outdoors on a nice sunny day, when I was about 15, pulling out blades of grass and 
asking myself, “What is it, in itself, for this blade of grass to exist?” I could see its 
green color and smell the fresh grass scent. But Miss Quinn, my ninth grade 
science teacher, had explained to us, in accordance with the preponderance of 
modern thought, that such qualities are subjective—that they are aspects of the 
way objects appear to us, and not aspects of their physical nature. The size and 
shape of the blade of grass, long and pointed, which I could also see and feel, were 
allowed to belong to the object, but that didn’t satisfy me. It seemed there should 
be something filling the size and shape, and there should be something it was 
“like” in there—something as robustly qualitative as the green color, but really 
intrinsically characterizing the physical object. 

I wondered whether, if I could penetrate the surface of the object and 
look inside it, I could discover what sort of thing it was in itself; but that’s hard 
to do with something as thin as a blade of grass. So I thought about somewhat 
thicker things that I had broken open, with the destructive curiosity of the 


* T have discussed Leibniz’s and Kant’s views on this subject more historically in Robert Merrihew 
Adams, Leibniz: Determinist, Theist, Idealist (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), pp. 326-33, 
and “Things in Themselves,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 57 (1997): 810f. Their views 
are not exactly the same as mine (or as each others’) but I think there is a family resemblance. 
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young—pencils, for example, made of wood and graphite, more used then than 
now. But when I broke the pencil, the inside presented the same issues as the 
outside. The inside and the outside were indeed different. The pencil was yellow 
on the outside but mostly pink inside, with dark gray or black in the very center. 
These are still colors, however—subjective as I'd been taught, a matter of how the 
object looks to me. My finding them in the middle of the object gets me no nearer 
to knowing what the object is like in itself. At this point what I would now call an 
idealist hypothesis occurred to me. Perhaps there is nothing that the physical 
object is like in itself. Perhaps it isn’t anything in itself. Maybe all there is to it is the 
way it looks, feels, smells, and tastes to me. 

Where then can we find something that is qualitatively rich enough in itself 
to be something in itself? Early modern thought, having expelled from bodies 
such clearly qualitative and non-structural sensed qualities as colors and 
smells, readily found a home for those qualities in the mind, identifying them 
as qualities of (conscious) states. They have not generally been regarded as 
properties of the mind or thinking thing itself; the mind itself is not blue or 
sweet-flavored. The mind or thinking thing does, however, have such properties 
as having a blue visual image and experiencing a sweet taste. From such 
“phenomenal qualia” (though not from them alone), as I argued in Chapter 5, 
conscious states, and subjects of them, derive the kind of positive, non-formal 
content that they need if they are to be things in themselves, having reality in 
themselves. 

In so arguing I have left unanswered, for the time being, many metaphysical 
questions about the subjects of consciousness. For example, do they endure longer 
than a single episode of conscious experience? Are they immaterial, or do they, on 
the contrary, have physical as well as psychological properties? What I have 
argued is that we have knowledge of our own conscious states as things that 
have reality in themselves (intrinsic reality), and can constitute, at least in part, the 
reality of a thing in itself. Indeed I believe it is properties of consciousness that are 
most clearly qualified for the role of real, positive, intrinsic properties such as 
things in themselves must have. That is, at a minimum, a reason for rejecting 
eliminationist or reductionist theories about them. Accordingly, the intrinsic 
reality of our conscious states, as we experience them, will normally be assumed 
in the remainder of this book. 

As regards physical objects, however, it remains a serious question whether 
properties of consciousness are the only possible sufficient constitutive grounds of 
intrinsic reality. The remaining sections of this chapter will examine three types of 
answer to the question, how physical objects are related to reality as it is in itself. 
I should state at the outset that I do not believe that we humans are in a position to 
be able to claim, in all epistemological seriousness, to know of any of the three that 
it is true or that it is false. I do believe, however, that the range of relevant 
considerations is rich enough for forming reasonable, though doubtless 
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contestable, opinions as to the comparative plausibility of the three views. And 
I will reason about them in that framework. 

The three answers do not form a simple trichotomy, but first a dichotomy, 
expressing the most fundamental disagreement, and then a less fundamental 
dichotomy dividing one side of the first dichotomy: (1) The first answer, which 
I will call Physical Realism, fully occupies one side of the first and more funda- 
mental dichotomy. It affirms that physical objects as such are things in themselves, 
and that they have, as sufficient constitutive grounds of their reality in themselves, 
real qualities wholly internal to them. And those qualities, according to Physical 
Realism, are totally different from any real qualities that are exemplified in our 
conscious states, or in anything like our conscious states. In the sense in which 
Thomas Nagel argued that there is something that it is like to be a bat,” there is 
nothing that “it is like” to be a physical object as conceived in Physical Realism. 

(2) The other side of the first dichotomy is defined by its rejection of Physical 
Realism. We can call it Mentalism. According to Mentalism, nothing can be 
intrinsically real without having properties that are properties of consciousness 
or deeply similar to properties of conscious states. To put it in something more 
like a slogan, nothing can be something in itself if it is not something for itself, or if 
there is not something “it is like” to be it. 

(2a) In the second dichotomy, the dichotomy within Mentalism, one view 
denies that physical objects are things in themselves. I will call that view 
Idealism, as that is what such views have usually been called in the literature of 
modern philosophy. In the version I prefer, it holds that physical objects are 
merely intentional objects of experiences, and of practically fruitful interpretations 
of experiences. 

(2b) The other view in the second dichotomy is a form of Mentalism that I will 
call Panpsychism. It accepts the intrinsic reality of consciousness, but does not 
exclude all physical objects, as such, from the realm of things in themselves. The 
versions of Panpsychism that I will discuss here suppose that there are things in 
themselves that correspond to enough of the physical objects that figure in a 
modern view of the “physical world” to give intrinsic reality to such a world as a 
whole. How do they get that intrinsic reality? The panpsychist agrees that they 
cannot get it solely from the logico-mathematical structural properties assigned to 
them by our science, though it is assumed that they have those properties. Rather 
they have, in addition to the structural properties, an intrinsic reality constituted 
by qualities wholly internal to them. Those properties may be totally alien to our 
experience, but are properties of conscious states, or deeply similar to properties of 
conscious states. 

I will discuss Physical Realism, Idealism, and Panpsychism in turn. 


° Thomas Nagel, “What Is It Like to Be a Bat?” The Philosophical Review LXXXIII (1974): 435-50. 
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Of the three answers, the opinion that physical objects as such are things in 
themselves, and do not need anything like our conscious experience as consti- 
tutive grounds for their reality in themselves, is probably the one that most 
people would find most plausible on first considering the question I have 
posed. They might reasonably ask if we have canvassed all the known properties 
of bodies that might be candidates for the role of constitutive grounds of 
intrinsic reality for physical objects. And in thinking about possible intrinsic 
properties to be ascribed to bodies, we should not now restrict our consideration 
to the “primary” and “secondary” qualities of early modern mechanistic natural 
philosophy. 

In physics since Newton mass has been regarded as one of the most important 
properties of physical objects. It is natural to ask whether mass might be the 
“filling” of positive content that an otherwise empty spatiotemporal structure of 
geometrical and kinetic properties needs in order to constitute a something 
intrinsically real. Such a solution takes us into metaphysical territory of special 
interest and difficulty. I take it that “mass” is used in science as an undefined 
term, but that what physics tells us about mass is its role in a broadly causal 
system, including its dynamical relations with such factors as inertia and grav- 
itational attraction. For working purposes mass may be treated as a “functional 
property’—a family of powers or dispositions known and measured only 
through geometrical, kinetic, and causal relations among experientially observ- 
able objects. Might such a property be a sufficient constitutive ground of 
intrinsic reality for bodies? 

The salient problem with that suggestion, in my opinion, is that (as I argued in 
Chapter 5) intrinsic reality of geometrical, kinetic, and causal relations presupposes 
intrinsic reality of the things they relate (the “terms” of the relations). Could a 
system of physical relations constitute intrinsic reality of a comprehensive whole 
of the things related in it (the “terms” or “relata” of the relations)? Perhaps; but 
only if those relata, or enough of them, have intrinsic reality that is constitutively 
prior to any intrinsic reality of the physical relational system. Apart from such 
prior intrinsic reality of the relata, the physical relations, so far as I can see, do not 
have enough content that is qualitative, and not merely structural, to be consti- 
tutive grounds of intrinsic reality. 

Functional properties are constituted by broadly causal relations between the 
property or state that has the functional role and other possible or actual states of 
affairs. Fragility, as a disposition, consists in a relation between a present state of 
something and its possible future breaking. Intelligence, as a power, consists in a 
relation between a present state or nature of something and its possibly under- 
standing things and acting intelligently. Broadly causal relations of that sort 
presuppose the terms (in this case states or events) related in them, and are 
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intuitively, I think, an empty framework apart from intrinsic (and not merely 
functional) properties of those terms. 

If we are told that A is a power to cause B, that B is a power to cause C, and Ca 
power to cause D—and in general if we are given a network of causally related 
terms and are told nothing about them except their actual and possible causal 
relations—we have not been told what the whole system is about. It is as if we were 
given “money” but there were nothing non-monetary that could ever be bought 
with it. I emphasize that my objection here is to the attribution of intrinsic reality 
to a causal network that is not adequately anchored to intrinsic reality. And 
I believe that adequate anchoring to intrinsic reality requires properties that 
have positive content that is actualized and not merely potential, and is richer 
and more intrinsic to the related terms than any merely functional property is. 
The effects in a causal network will commonly be causes or potential causes too, 
and will involve further powers. I have no objection to that, so long as there are 
also enough actualized properties in the system that have content that is more 
richly positive and more intrinsic. 

The potentially resulting state of affairs is particularly important to defining a 
power or disposition, for it is normally understood as a power or disposition to 
produce a certain state of affairs (under certain conditions).’° Powers and dis- 
positions will be defective in positive content if they do not derive enough 
qualitative content from the possibly resulting states of affairs.** The concept of 
a capacity to feel pain, for example, has some positive content derived from the 
qualitative content of pain (though that may still leave us with issues about the 
notion of a capacity’’). But if the property of being in motion is (as I believe) 
formal and relational in a way that keeps it from being a sufficient constitutive 
ground of intrinsic reality, the power to cause motion has no complete reality to 
add to the formal framework of spatiotemporal relations to which motion belongs. 

Where might we turn next to find constitutive grounds for intrinsic reality of 
bodies? Not, I think, to relations of efficient cause and effect. They will not be 
enough by themselves, for anything for which they would be such grounds must 
have intrinsic reality independently from another source, as I argued in section 
5.5.2 of Chapter 5. There is nothing about that argument that limits its application 
to mental things. It applies to physical things as well. 

Acts are a more promising category. As I defined them in Chapter 5, as doings 
whose present reality does not consist merely in producing, or tending to produce, 


% This point is an old one. See Plato, Republic, Greek text in Platonis Opera, vol. IV (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1962; many translations), 477C-D. 

"Michael Ayers goes farther than I do here, saying, “The idea of power ...has no positive content 
by itself, since its positive content in any particular case is supplied by the observable effect” (Michael 
Ayers, “The Ideas of Power and Substance in Locke’s Philosophy,” revised version, in I. C. Tipton, ed., 
Locke on Human Understanding: Selected Essays (Oxford: Oxford Unviersity Press, 1977), emphasis 
mine.) 

% As will be discussed in the final section of Chapter 11. 
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effects distinct from the act itself, they are plausible bearers of intrinsic reality. In 
Chapter 5, however, all the acts we considered as constitutive grounds of intrinsic 
reality were mental acts of which we are conscious in ourselves. 

That is no accident. If there are acts, or more generally, real and not merely 
formal or functional properties with positive intrinsic content, of which one 
cannot be conscious in oneself, it is hard to see how you or I would know that. 
In fact I do not see how to find a clear, known case of such a property that does not 
essentially involve consciousness. That suggests a conjecture that there are no such 
properties that do not involve consciousness, or something fundamentally similar 
to consciousness. 

I know of no strict proof of that conjecture. It does not strictly follow from the 
claim that the only real properties of the relevant sort that are known to us are 
properties exemplified in consciousness. For how could we prove that there are no 
properties of the relevant sort that are quite unlike any properties with which we 
are acquainted? But why suppose there are such properties? In order to ascribe 
them to bodies, is the obvious answer. But why do that? 

Here are four reasons for not doing that. (1) The first is that if we are 
postulating properties with which we do not claim to be acquainted, we lack the 
most obvious sort of reason for being confident that they are not after all of a 
somewhat psychological character. 

(2) An equally obvious point is that to the extent that we assign an essential 
metaphysical role to qualities quite different from any with which we are 
acquainted, we have a more obscure and less intelligible view of the universe. 
This is not an argument of peremptory decisiveness; there could after all be 
qualities that are quite unknown to us. But we will have a more informative 
ontology if the properties that figure most importantly in it are at least akin to 
properties with which we are acquainted. And that is a characteristic that is 
plausibly sought in metaphysical theories. 

(3) The question is whether we should suppose that there are at least two radically 
different types of real, intrinsic properties that ground intrinsic reality. Should we 
believe that in addition to the type or types of properties that we experience as 
constituting intrinsic reality in conscious states, there is also a radically different type 
that we merely infer to be present in bodies? “Dualism” of that sort is regarded by 
many as objectionable in metaphysical theories. Why suppose the types of reality- 
constituting properties in the universe are more alien to each other than we have to 
suppose them to be? One way—a physicalist way—of avoiding a dualism of proper- 
ties would be to suppose that properties of consciousness are reducible to properties 
of an apparently quite different sort. But isn’t it bizarre to do that if properties of 
consciousness are the only intrinsic, positive, more than merely formal properties 
with which we are acquainted? Why not rather decline to postulate intrinsic reality- 
constituting properties radically different from qualities of consciousness? Wouldn’t 
that be a more plausible way of avoiding dualism? 
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(4) There may also be a deeper motive that pushes us toward properties of 
consciousness as a model for what we are after. The motive I have in mind is 
rooted in the very nature of the concern about intrinsic positive, and more than 
merely formal, content that grips us here (or that grips me, at any rate). The 
motive to which I refer is the thought that if there are things in themselves, there 
must be something that it is like, in itself, for them to exist. We should perhaps 
suspect that this notion of what it is like, in itself, for something to be the case is 
borrowed from our knowing by experience what it is like, in itself, to see red, to be 
in pain, to feel jubilant, to understand good or bad news, to intend consciously to 
accomplish one thing rather than another—and in general to be in one conscious 
state or another. Perhaps nothing could have the relevant kind of “inside,” or be 
anything “in itself,” without having something like consciousness. To sum up the 
point in a slogan, perhaps nothing can be anything in itself without being 
something for itself.** 

I find those reasons persuasive. They would hardly be really convincing, 
however, if we cannot find a satisfying alternative to the view that I am calling 
Physical Realism. For I grant that we know that physical objects exist, and I infer 
that their existence must consist in facts of some sort about things in themselves. 
What sort of facts could those be? Is there a more plausible answer to that question 
than Physical Realism (as I call it) provides? That question sets the agenda for the 
remaining two sections of this chapter. 


6.3 Idealism 


I turn next to the alternative that stands in starkest contrast to Physical Realism. 
That may help us to see clearly the epistemological situation we face. In con- 
structing an idealist metaphysical view I borrow freely from the classics of early 
modern philosophy, mainly from Berkeley at some points, but at others from 
Leibniz and Kant. In this context, I will speak of physical objects as “bodies,” as 
Berkeley did. 

Developing early modern lines of thought that I sketched in section 6.1, 
Berkeley held that the geometrical qualities of bodies cannot be separated from 


*° [initially thought I had invented this slogan, but a paper by Galen Strawson has brought to my 
attention that William James articulated it in very similar terms over a hundred years ago, stating that 
“our only intelligible notion of an object in itself is that it should be an object for itself? (Galen 
Strawson, “Mind and Being: The Primacy of Panpsychism,” in Godehard Briintrup and Ludwig 
Jaskolla, eds., Panpsychism: Contemporary Perspectives (New York: Oxford University Press, 2017), 
p. 81, citing quotations in Charles Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James 
(Boston: Little Brown, 1935), p. 446). Strawson himself puts the thought into German (Ansichsein ist 
Fiirsichsein), and says he can’t prove it, “but it’s the best theory we have” (“Mind and Being,” pp. 80 
and 104). 
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the “secondary” qualities, such as color, and therefore cannot exist except where 
the latter exist, in the perceptions of perceiving minds. But Berkeley did not 
conclude that bodies do not really exist. Like most historic forms of metaphysical 
idealism, his is in large part a theory of what the existence of bodies really consists 
in. Specifically, he held that bodies are “collections of ideas,” that “the existence of 
an idea consists in being perceived,” and that they exist in the mind and not 
outside it. And what he meant by “ideas” was the subset of conscious states and 
processes that we call “sensations.”" 

That is not the only meaning that the word “idea” has had in the nearly twenty- 
five centuries of the history of the philosophical tradition whose established name 
is “Idealism.” Berkeley’s use of “idea” may be the most famous in the early modern 
period. But the most famous use of the word in ancient philosophy is very 
different. In the discussion of it at the end of book VI of Plato’s Republic it is 
clear that “the idea [.d€a] of the Good” is not conceived as contained in our minds, 
but as “beyond being in status and power,” and enabling our knowledge but not 
contained in it. 

My version of idealism lies somewhere between those of Plato and Berkeley. 
And I won't make heavy use of the word “idea.” I will not pursue here an account 
of bodies as collections of ideas, understood as conscious sensations. But neither 
do I conceive of ideas as transcendent things in themselves. I believe a more 
plausible form of idealism can be obtained by treating bodies as merely intentional 
objects of representations or perceptions. I take that to be the most fruitful 
interpretation of the characterization of bodies as “phenomena” (ga.oueva, 
“things that appear”) in the writings of Leibniz and Kant. 

An idealist conception of the existence of bodies can be expressed, to a first 
approximation, in two theses: 


(I1) A body that appears to us to exist is a phenomenon, a merely intentional 
object of our sense perception and thought, a character, so to speak, in a 
story told us by those faculties. 

(I2) A phenomenon actually exists, as a body, with certain properties, at a 
certain place and time, if and only if it exists, with those properties, in a 
certain broadly causal role, at that place and time, according to (or “in”) 
the story or stories with which our perceptual experience coheres, and 
will continue to cohere, in the cognitively and practically most 
satisfactory way. 


os George Berkeley, A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge (Dublin, 1710), Part 
I, $§1 and 2, in T. E. Jessop, ed., The Works of George Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne (London: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1949), vol. II, pp. 41-2. See also $49, p. 61. 
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Appearances of bodies in our ordinary experience satisfy the criterion of existence 
enunciated in (12). Appearances of bodies in dreams, fantasies, and hallucinations 
do not satisfy it, because they do not participate in a sufficiently comprehensive 
coherence. All of us, in practice, judge of the actual existence of bodies in 
accordance with such a coherence condition. The idealist, as Berkeley shrewdly 
observed, takes what everyone treats at least as evidence of the existence of bodies, 
and treats it as constituting the existence of bodies, as explaining what the 
existence of bodies consists in.** 

Do (I1) and (I2) allow enough reality to bodies? Leibniz said he would call 
phenomena “real enough” if they just satisfied a criterion of this sort, because then 
experience would never disappoint the expectations we formed about future 
experience of bodies “when we used our reason well.”*° But is that enough if we 
care not only about our own experience, but also about things that we suppose to 
go on outside our own experience? Most of us care at least about other experi- 
encers whom we take to exist besides ourselves. We will hardly be satisfied with 
(I1) and (12) if we cannot interpret them as requiring real phenomena to cohere 
also with the experience of other perceivers (other minds, if you will) that appear 
as characters in relevant parts of our coherent story and that we think really exist. 
Let (I1) and (12) be so interpreted. 

It should be noted that (12) does not assure us that it is completely determinate 
what bodies actually exist, nor even what properties are actually possessed by 
bodies that do exist and are known to exist. For human experience is fragmentary. 
As regards some questions about the existence of bodies in regions of the universe 
that are remote from us in space or time, our experience may cohere equally well 
with alternative hypotheses. And even for some bodies b that appear to us to exist, 
and some properties p, our perceptual experience may cohere equally well with 
stories according to which b have p and with stories according to which b lack p, 
leaving nothing to constitute b’s having rather than lacking, or lacking rather than 
having, p.’” 

It is not surprising, nor really objectionable, in my opinion, that an account of 
bodies as merely intentional, rather than metaphysically fundamental, objects 
should have this feature. For many operators or quasi-operators O:, “O:(p or q)” 
does not entail “(O:p) or (O:q) ; and for such operators, “O:(p or not-p)” com- 
monly does not entail “(O:p) or (O:not-p).” Among the operators of which the 
latter (as well as the former, more general claim) is true are: “It is necessary that”; 
“I believe that”; and In [or according to] F” where F is a piece or body of fiction. 
I think anyone who accepts (12) should admit that “In the empirically real physical 


** George Berkeley, Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous (Text of 1734), in Jessop, The 
Works of George Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne, vol. II, p. 235. 

© Leibniz, G VII,320/L 364. 

” As John Hawthorne rightly pointed out to me regarding an earlier version of this chapter. 
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world” may be an operator of this sort, creating an intentional context as “In the 
story, F” does.’* 

There are possible idealist theories, however, that are more adventurous met- 
aphysically than (I1) and (12), and at least one of them can give an account of the 
physical world as completely determinate. For most of us will find it hard to 
believe that a coherent experience occurs to us merely by accident. Surely there 
must be some real causal order, grounded in things in themselves, but not just 
constituted by our experience, that produces the coherence exhibited in our 
experience. Given our interest in other minds, we will also expect them to have 
a place in such a causal order. And the idealist character of the theory will be 
expressed by the thesis, 


(I3) There is an intrinsically real causal order, and it is grounded in intrinsi- 
cally real perceiving things which are subjects of intentionality and 
consciousness. 


The idealist causal order will involve causal connections between perceiving 
things in themselves. To some it may seem a glaring objection that it remains 
unexplained how such causal connections are supposed to work. My first response 
to that objection is that causal connection, as such, among perceiving things in 
themselves is no more mysterious than causal connection among material things 
in themselves would be. What should indeed concern the idealist here, however, is 
that without solving the deepest metaphysical perplexities about the nature of 
causality, physical science and common sense have given us much more highly 
developed and articulated views of the structure of causal relationships among 
bodies than we have for any supposed direct causal relationships among minds. It 
may be feared, therefore, that the idealist hypothesis will entail an appalling loss of 
causal understanding unless it can incorporate in its hypothesized real causal 
order’’ structures of causal relationship sufficiently isomorphic to those explored 
by physical science. 

There is reason to believe an idealist hypothesis can satisfy this requirement. 
The most elegant way, in my opinion, is an occasionalist way, in which it is 
supposed that God causes corporeal phenomena to appear to us as they do. The 
basic idea is that the mathematical structure of the causal order that physics 
explores has its seat in the mind of God, as a merely intentional object of God’s 
thought. Suppose God thinks a system of all possible ordered quadruples of real 
numbers, and assigns to each quadruple a value. In a very simple version the value 


** T take it that the First Antinomy of the Critique of Pure Reason makes it explicit that this is a 
feature of Kant’s “empirical realism.” 

Not necessarily at the deepest level; cf. John Foster, “The Succinct Case for Idealism,” in Howard 
Robinson, ed., Objections to Physicalism (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), pp. 300-2. 
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might be just occupied or unoccupied. The intended interpretation in this example 
is that, in accordance with something like Cartesian analytic geometry, the quad- 
ruples of real numbers correspond to the points of four-dimensional space-time, 
and exactly those quadruples are “occupied” that correspond to space-time points 
at which there is matter. I take it that in some such way a system of quadruples of 
real numbers in God’s mind can provide an interpretation of all the scientifically 
important spatiotemporal structure of a Euclidean four-dimensional physics.”° 

Suppose further that in assigning the value occupied to suitably patterned 
groups of quadruples of real numbers God causes relevant created perceivers to 
have experience as of the existence, sizes, shapes, and motions of bodies occupying 
the corresponding space-time points. Suppose finally that God more or less 
uniformly follows certain principles in assigning the values occupied and unoccu- 
pied to quadruples of real numbers, and that these principles can be indicated 
relatively simply by formulating the corresponding principles governing the 
apparent corporeal correlates. Then we can say that those principles are modeled 
(more and more accurately, we hope) in the laws of physics formulated by science, 
which in turn will be in this way derivative but genuine laws. Indeed, we may say 
that those principles are the metaphysically operative laws of nature. We may 
follow Malebranche in holding that they are “general volitions” of God, efficacious 
of themselves by virtue of God’s omnipotence.” This is a way in which the 
underlying causal order hypothesized by an idealist theory can have a structure 
comparable in its articulation to that presented in physical science. And the 
infinity of the divine mind may well be thought to allow for a completely 
determinate physical system to be represented in it, and thus to exist. 

This, of course, is just a sketch of an approach. Perhaps correspondence with 
our most up-to-date mathematical physics would require that God assign to the 
quadruples values more complicated than just “occupied” or “unoccupied.” 
Perhaps an ordered plurality of values would be needed for each “point,” corre- 
sponding to different physical properties, and perhaps some of the values would 
be probabilities. Maybe a rather different approach would have to be used to 
model a “curved” Riemannian space-time; but no doubt that too could be done in 
an omniscient divine mind. 

More important than the particular mathematical scheme I have suggested for 
the construction of a physical world in God’s mind is the general point that the 
cogitative and productive powers of an omniscient, omnipotent deity are virtually 
guaranteed to provide sufficient resources for the construction of an underlying, 


° Cf. Rudolf Carnap, Der logische Aufbau der Welt (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1998), $§ 107, 
125, trans. by Rolf A. George, in Carnap, The Logical Structure of the World, & Pseudoproblems in 
Philosophy (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1969), pp. 177-8, 194-5. 

1 The interpretation of Malebranche implied here is articulated and defended in Robert Merrihew 
Adams, “Malebranche’s Causal Concepts,” in Eric Watkins, ed.,The Divine Order, the Human Order, 
and the Order of Nature (New York: Oxford University Press, 2013), pp. 67-104, especially pp. 68-77. 
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idealist causal order with a structure that would be mirrored by that presented in 
the best possible physical science. An omniscient mind can certainly provide 
structures as rich in information, so to speak, as any postulated in human science. 
Structures that human physicists can think, and structures that their computers 
can model, an omniscient deity can think at least as well. 

And if that is so, then for any physical realist theory that is confirmed by 
empirical evidence there will in principle be a theistic idealist theory that is 
confirmed by the same evidence. This is worth noting, as it sets a limit to the 
extent to which ontological issues concerning Physical Realism and Idealism can 
be decided by empirical evidence alone. Some other consideration, perhaps of the 
intrinsic plausibility of the hypotheses, a priori, will have to enter into any 
decision. 

It is worth noting also that such an idealist theory allows the physical objects of 
science and common sense to be identified with entities (though not things in 
themselves) in the theistically grounded causal order. My approach has a polem- 
ical aspect at this point. One currently popular materialist strategy for reducing 
mental properties to physical properties is what is called “functionalism.” In it 
mental properties are defined in terms of their causal roles or functions, and it is 
argued that the properties that in fact fulfill those causal roles are physical proper- 
ties, with which the mental properties can then be identified. I do not find it 
plausible to define qualities of consciousness in terms of causal roles, because we 
experience so much more of them than causal roles. 

But perhaps it is plausible to define bodies and their physical properties in 
terms of causal roles, since, arguably, we do not experience more of them than 
that. Suppose they are so defined; and suppose further that the speculation I have 
just offered about causal structures in God’s mind is in fact correct. That would be 
a way in which it could be true that bodies are sets of quadruples of real numbers, 
understood as ideas in God’s mind, to which God assigns the value “occupied.” 
The sets of numbers do exist, not in themselves but in God’s mind. That would be 
an idealist truth of a rather old—indeed a broadly Pythagorean and Platonic— 
type.” 

I have certainly not proved that a theory of the sort I just sketched is true. 
I think it may be true. What keeps me from simply believing such a theory to be 
true is not the remoteness of such theories from common sense. Modern physical 
theories do not seem to me to encourage confidence in common sense as a guide 
to thinking about them. The question that worries me more about idealist 
metaphysical theories is whether they allow intrinsic reality too small a part of 
our human lives and our human selves. 


»? T am indebted to Todd Buras for the observation that this version of idealism can be analogized 
to materialist functionalism in this way. 
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6.4 Panpsychism 


Task whether panpsychism can do better. Panpsychism, as I have defined it for my 
constructive purposes, agrees with Idealism that intrinsic reality belongs only to 
things that are conscious (or have at least something like consciousness). However 
it ascribes such consciousness to many more kinds of things than Idealism does. In 
particular it supposes that not just in humans and other animals but also in other 
beings studied by the physical sciences, there is enough consciousness or quasi- 
consciousness to constitute intrinsic reality for the whole physical world. The big 
question about Panpsychism is whether that can be so, and if so, how. 

In analytical philosophy, panpsychism is a 21st-century topic. In most of the 
second half of the 20th century it was rarely an object of serious interest, though 
there were some exceptions. One of the best known is Thomas Nagel’s 1979 paper, 
“Panpsychism.””? From the 1990s onward, however, there has been growing 
interest in the topic. Lively discussion, with many participants, has generated an 
interesting literature, in which more than one conception of panpsychism is 
represented. 


6.4.1 Panpsychism Proposed as a Solution for Two Problems 


Two lines of argument have driven the resurgent interest in panpsychism.”* David 
Chalmers, a very influential participant in the discussions, envisages a panpsychist 
addressing “two metaphysical problems—what is the place of phenomenal prop- 
erties in nature, and what are the intrinsic properties underlying physical struc- 
ture?—and in effect answering both of them at once. Fundamental phenomenal 
properties play fundamental microphysical roles and underlie fundamental 
microphysical structure.””° That phenomenal properties could be “the intrinsic 
properties underlying physical structure” is the central idea of a first line of 
argument for panpsychism. The advantage it ascribes to panpsychism is that of 
providing the physical world with reality. The argument rests on the premise that 
the relational structures of physics alone are not sufficient to constitute reality in 
the fullest sense—as I argued in Chapter 5, and as Chalmers has some inclination 
to agree. 


23 In Thomas Nagel, Mortal Questions (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), pp. 181-95. 

* Both of them can be found, for example, in Galen Strawson, Real Materialism and Other Essays 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2008), especially pp. 19-74; in Torin Alter and Yujin Nagasaw, eds., 
Consciousness in the Physical World: Perspectives on Russellian Monism (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2015), especially the concluding essay by the editors, pp. 422-51; in Godehard 
Briintrup, “Emergent Panpsychism,” in Briintrup and Jaskolla, Panpsychism, p. 68; and David 
Chalmers, “Panpsychism and Protopanpsychism,” in Briintrup and Jaskolla, Panpsychism, p. 26. 

5 Chalmers, “Panpsychism and Protopanpsychism,” p. 26. Earlier in the same paper (on p. 21), he 
has defined phenomenal properties as “properties characterizing what it is to be a conscious subject.” 
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Such an argument brings Galen Strawson close to a full endorsement of 
panpsychism—as close, I think as any major participant in the current discussion. 
He states that he believes that “many of the claims of physics are true of everything 
that concretely exists,” and that he knows that “physics is simply silent on the 
question of the intrinsic nonstructural nature of reality.” Against that background 
he says, just a little more cautiously, that “the most plausible theory” of “the 
fundamental, intrinsic, nonstructural, nature” of the concrete reality studied by 
physics is that it is “wholly experiential.””° And though he is clearly very confident 
of the fundamental reality of the physical, and calls himself a “physicalist,” he 
presents himself as more confident of the reality of consciousness. He poses the 
question, “Why does anyone think that anything nonexperiential exists at all?” 
and says he is one who “knows that the only general thing he knows for certain 
about concrete reality is that experience exists.””” If I were as confident as 
Strawson is of the intrinsic reality of the physical, I would agree with him pretty 
closely on those points. 

The second line of argument that Chalmers mentions is that “the place of 
[fundamental] phenomenal properties in nature” is that they “play fundamental 
microphysical roles.” That is, he envisages a panpsychist casting phenomenal 
properties, properties of experiences, in the physical roles created for various 
properties in the drama of physical theory, so to speak. He has suggested, for 
instance, that in “an oversimple version [of panpsychism] the [microphysical] 
charge role might be played by phenomenal redness, while the spin role might be 
played by phenomenal painfulness.””* If something like that is true, a microphe- 
nomenal version of properties such as redness and painfulness could be identical 
with properties, such as charge and spin, that have already been assigned struc- 
tural roles in microphysical theory although physical research has not identified 
their intrinsic qualitative characteristics. That would be the place of those phe- 
nomenal properties in physical nature. 

Chalmers argues that microphenomenal properties that play such physical 
roles could reasonably be counted as physical properties in a “broad” sense, 
while also being phenomenal properties. This would provide physical objects 
with the intrinsic qualitative content which (as I would put it) they would need 
if they are to be things in themselves, while also avoiding at least some of the 
disadvantages commonly alleged against mind-body dualism. Chalmers says this 
“is perhaps the most important form of panpsychism, precisely because it is this 
form that promises to avoid the problems of physicalism and dualism,” and in that 
way may serve as a sort of “Hegelian synthesis.””” 


°° Strawson, “Mind and Being,” p. 85. ?? Strawson, “Mind and Being,” p. 92; italics added. 

8 David Chalmers, Constructing the World (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), p. 350. 
Similar suggestions by other authors can be found, for example, in more than one paper in Briintrup 
and Jaskolla, Panpsychism. 

? Chalmers, “Panpsychism and Protopanpsychism,” pp. 27-30. 
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Similarly panpsychism has been proposed as an answer to a “genetic” question 
about how the kind of consciousness that we experience could have arisen in a 
physical universe that is thought to have existed for hundreds of millions of years 
before life of any sort existed in it. Godehard Brintrup, for example, speaks of a 
“theoretical intuition ...that nothing can give something which it does not pos- 
sess,” and of a panpsychist claim that “the emergence of phenomenal minds out of 
a world which lacks a scintilla, even the faintest form, of experience, is simply 
unintelligible.”*° Galen Strawson also endorses the view that “the experiential ... 
can’t emerge from the wholly and utterly nonexperiential,”*’ and he has offered a 
detailed argument for the view.” 

I am not convinced by those arguments. However, if I suppose that my body is 
intrinsically real, it seems to me plausible to include in that supposition quite a lot 
about various parts of my body. For instance, on that supposition, I would say that 
my fingers seem to understand somewhat better than my conscious mind does, 
how to tie my shoelaces. Similarly, things I have read about medical science would 
suggest to me that antibodies in my immune system can sometimes recognize cells 
that do not belong in my body, and are disposed to do something about that—and 
thus have primitive versions of perception and motivation. 

But physicists and molecular biologists tell us that the cells in our bodies are 
composed of molecules, which are composed of atoms, which are composed of 
subatomic particles, including protons and electrons. And cosmology suggests 
that there were protons and electrons long before there were biological cells. 
I don’t suppose that proves that protons and electrons, as such, have perception 
and motivation in even more primitive versions, and had it even before there were 
organic molecules. But that seems to me by no means the least plausible way of 
conceiving of intrinsic reality of electrons and protons. 


6.4.2 Physicalism and the Combination Problem 


Panpsychism dangles before the eyes of philosophers inclined to physicalism a 
prospect of reconciliation with common sense beliefs about our consciousness. 
That is a tantalizing prospect, but it is threatened by an array of fearsome and much 
discussed objections that have been called collectively “the combination problem.” 
In David Chalmers’ words, “The combination problem for panpsychism is: How 
can microphenomenal properties combine to yield macrophenomenal proper- 
ties?”°? Here macrophenomenal properties are qualities of consciousness that we 


°° Briintrup, “Emergent Panpsychism,” p. 50. ** Strawson, “Mind and Being,” p. 82. 

° Strawson, “Mind and Being,” p. 82, and Real Materialism, pp. 60-7. 

> David Chalmers, “The Combination Problem for Panpsychism,” in Briintrup and Jaskolla, 
Panpsychism, p. 182. 
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actually experience—often as perceptions, rather holistic, of fairly extensive 
features of the world around us. And what I take to be the position Chalmers is 
hoping to reach, in a recent programmatic essay on “The Combination Problem for 
Panpsychism,” is a way of understanding the “macrophenomenal” properties of 
our conscious experience as physical properties. Specifically he would like to see 
them as somehow composed of qualitative properties that can be counted as at least 
“broadly physical.” That would require properties that are broadly physical in the 
intended sense to play a causal role that is already there to be performed in some 
theory belonging to our fundamental or “micro-”physics. Why would Chalmers 
impose such a requirement? Because it would put him in a position to maintain the 
cherished physicalist doctrine of “the causal closure of the physical” (or at least of 
the “broadly” physical). That is the thesis that all causes and effects of physical 
phenomena are physical, and are governed exclusively by the laws of physics. 

That generates a problem for Chalmers because his preferred version of pan- 
psychism, which he calls “constitutive Russellian panpsychism,” requires micro- 
phenomenal properties to play structural as well as qualitative microphysical roles 
“and also serve to constitute macrophenomenal properties.” And that seems to 
require the (macro)structure of a state of conscious experience to be identical with 
a combination of (micro)structures of things going on in various parts of the 
subject’s brain at the same time. But that conclusion is empirically problematic. As 
Chalmers puts it, “macrophenomenal structure (of consciousness) seems quite 
different from macrophysical structure (of the brain, say) where constitutive 
Russellian panpsychism would seem to require that the structures be the same.”** 

Chalmers also discusses an alternative view, which he calls “emergent panpsy- 
chism,” according to which there would be “contingent laws of nature [rather than 
metaphysical necessity] connecting microexperience (or microphysics) to macro- 
experience.” He finds the view unattractive, however, arguing that it 


shares many of the disadvantages of substance dualism.... And perhaps more 
important, it suffers from the problems of mental causation. Because macro- 
experience is not grounded in microphysics or microexperience, it cannot inherit 
the causal relevance of either. Given that microphysics is causally closed, it is 
hard to see how macroexperience can have any causal effects on it. 


The causal closure of the physical is a dogma that is driving the argument at this 
point. And Chalmers concludes, “for those (like me) who are interested in 
panpsychism in large part because it promises to avoid the problems of mental 
causation, emergent panpsychism seems to sacrifice this motivation.”*° 


*4 Chalmers, “The Combination Problem for Panpsychism,” p. 190. 
°° Chalmers, “The Combination Problem for Panpsychism,” pp. 192-3. 
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6.4.3 Panpsychism without the Combination Problem 


Suppose we do not insist on causal closure of the physical. Then panpsychists can 
rely mainly on their first line of argument, that intrinsically real physical objects 
require intrinsic qualitative properties for which our modern physics has not 
provided. They can still welcome any case in which it is plausible to think that a 
phenomenal property could fill a distinctively physical role, but they need not be 
anxious to find such cases. And many or most versions of the combination 
problem will not arise for them, or can be dealt with by assuming the existence 
and operation of psychophysical laws. 

Moreover there is much to be said for not insisting on the doctrine of causal 
closure of the physical. There can hardly be a rigorous empirical proof of the 
doctrine. Surely any physical system that could possibly be causally closed is so 
vast and complex that there is no realistic possibility of humans confirming with 
certainty that it is causally closed. 

Our empirical sciences depend heavily on “controlled experiments,” in which 
we may believe that physical systems under examination have been closed to 
certain influences by the “controls” imposed on them. But by the same token they 
are not closed to the influence of those controls—nor to the influence of psycho- 
logical (and teleologically structured) factors such as the aims and motives that led 
the experimenters to impose those controls! And we should not want working 
scientists to worry about that fact so long as their aims and motives serve the 
legitimate interests of science. 

Similarly the results of many scientific experiments are affected by scientific 
instruments that have been designed to affect such results. And the scientists 
running the experiments presumably would not have bought the instruments if 
they had not believed that the people responsible for making them knew enough 
and cared enough to make sure that the instruments would work as the scientists 
intended them to work. That’s another set of teleologically structured psycholog- 
ical factors that clearly ought not to trouble the intellectual conscience of prudent 
experimenters. 

Physicalists sometimes discuss epiphenomenalism as a fallback position, in 
which they would allow psychophysical causal laws with the proviso that in 
psychophysical causal relations the causes are always physical and the psycholog- 
ical facts are always effects, never causes. But that is not a good fit for a physics of 
causal laws. For the laws, as such, do not distinguish between cause and effect. 
There is a symmetry to causal laws. If the occurrence of a certain physical event is 
a sufficient condition of a certain mental event, by the same token the occurrence 
of the mental event is a necessary condition of the occurrence of the physical 
event. And conversely if the physical event is a necessary condition of the 
occurrence of the mental event, the mental event is a sufficient condition of 
the occurrence of the physical event. So if the physical event is both a necessary 
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and a sufficient condition of the occurrence of the mental event, the mental 
event is also necessary and sufficient for the occurrence of the physical event. 
The situation is more complex if the laws are probabilistic, generating only 
conditional probabilities; but similar symmetries obtain there too. As metaphysi- 
cians we may wish to assign a certain oomph to one side or the other in such law- 
governed relations; but it is not clear that the concept of oomph is at home in 
fundamental physics.*° 

I anticipate the response that if the physical event occurs before the mental 
event, the physical event will be the cause and the mental event will be the effect, 
and not vice versa. Arguably that’s right, though debatable. But if there are 
psychophysical laws we must surely allow for cases under them in which a 
physical state will be a necessary and sufficient condition of a simultaneous mental 
state, and vice versa; and in such cases temporal priority will not be available as a 
basis for assigning causal oomph. 

The evolution of consciousness provides evidence of a less formal and more 
substantial kind. In the framework of modern biology it is uncontroversial that the 
cognitive capacities of animals have evolved. And any Darwinian explanation of 
this evolution is going to imply that various types of conscious states and 
processes have physical effects as well as physical causes. They have Darwinian 
physical causes insofar as the existence of the capacity for them depends on 
physical causes of the survival of ancestors from whom it was inherited. But the 
biological success of those physical causes depended on ways in which possession 
of the forms of consciousness that are in question made the animals better adapted 
to the physical environment in which they lived. And such adaptation surely 
involved effects that the type of consciousness in question had on what was going 
on physically in the animals and in their environment.*” 

For such reasons as these the doctrine that consciousness is causally epiphe- 
nomenal seems to me ill-conceived. 


6.4.4 Conclusion 


I think it is clear that Panpsychism deserves continued attention and exploration. 
It has some serious advantages, to be weighed in the scale against the elegant 
simplicity and adaptability of occasionalist theistic Idealism. At a minimum, I find 


°° Tn this paragraph I am much indebted to Christian Loew’s doctoral dissertation, Causation and 
Other Asymmetries in Time (UNC Chapel Hill, 2013), and to discussion of it with him. 

°” Findings of biological science relevant to this argument are vividly presented in such popular as 
well as academically serious books as Peter Godfrey-Smith, Other Minds: The Octopus, the Sea, and the 
Deep Origins of Consciousness (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2016), and Richard O. Prum, The 
Evolution of Beauty: How Darwin’s Forgotten Theory of Mate Choice Shapes the Animal World—and Us 
(New York: Doubleday, 2017). 
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it very plausible to suppose that consciousness, or something very like it, is 
intrinsically real in a much wider variety of contexts in our world than idealists 
have often supposed. 

We have, of course, no accessible method for verifying such a hypothesis. In 
that respect, panpsychism has, alas, all the advantages of science fiction in opening 
the door to helpful assumptions that might perhaps be easily refuted if we knew as 
much about what goes on in quarks and atoms, so to speak, as we know about our 
own conscious lives. 

So I can’t claim to know of either Idealism or Panpsychism that it is true, but 
I certainly don’t think I know of either of them that it is false. I find the disjunction 
of them—that is, Mentalism—decidedly more plausible than non-panpsychist 
Physical Realism. I won’t claim to know that such Physical Realism is false either. 
But I certainly won't claim to know that it is true. As regards rocks and rivers and 
protons and quarks, therefore, and more generally physical states and objects that 
manifest to us no evidence of consciousness, I remain agnostic as to whether they 
are intrinsically real. I would not want to stake much on the supposition that 
they are. 


i: 
The Epistemology of Being 


7.1 Problems for Empiricist Epistemology 


I do not seriously doubt the existence of physical objects. But didn’t I just express, 
in Chapter 6, very serious doubts about their existence? No; not about their 
existence, only about their intrinsic reality. Similarly, as discussed above in 
Chapters 4 and 5, I have considerable confidence in the existence of dollars and 
other currencies in our bank accounts, but I am sure they are not intrinsically real. 
They are merely intentional objects; and as such, though they are something, they 
are not things in themselves. 

I agree that we have extensive ordinary and scientific knowledge about the 
physical world. In the present context I mean by that only that we have beliefs 
about the physical world that are for the most part well justified and in fact true. 
I do not mean that there is no way in which we could possibly be mistaken in those 
beliefs. I do not believe that such infallibility is normally implied in claiming or 
admitting knowledge in ordinary life. And in this chapter, unless otherwise stated 
explicitly, knowledge claims are not to be understood as claims of infallibility. Still 
I face a reasonable and fairly urgent question as to how the ordinary and scientific 
knowledge that I agree we have about the physical world can be combined with 
our ignorance or uncertainty as to how it is related to intrinsic reality. That is the 
main topic of the present chapter. 

And the first thing that I have to say about it is that it is not such doubt about 
the ontological status of the physical world, but confidence about it, that should 
astonish us if we reflect on the slenderness and frailty of our empirical grounds for 
judgment about it, in comparison with the vastness, complexity, and in some 
respects oddness of the physical world as portrayed by our 20th- and 21st-century 
science. I am certain of the reality of my present conscious experience. But my 
present conscious experience always presents only a view of a relatively very small 
fragment of a much larger world. And in a relatively short time the certainty of 
even that limited view will have faded into memory—a memory that is often 
short-lived, and does not inherit the certainty of present experience. From frag- 
ments such as that, how did I as an infant put together even a rudimentary picture 
of the world I inhabited? I don’t remember how I did it, though I assume it was 
roughly the same way you did it. 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
Robert Merrihew Adams 2021. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 928561 35.003.0008 
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And that’s only a beginning of difficulties. How grave a problem that is depends 
on one’s epistemological project. It is very grave if one is defending a rigorously 
empiricist epistemology that insists that besides conscious experience, nothing but 
logic and mathematics is needed for knowledge of the world. For one thing, our 
Bayesian logic of inductive reasoning from empirical evidence involves assigning 
to some factors degrees of probability that are prior to the empirical evidence 
being evaluated; and that must be repeated at many steps. That suggests that 
something more than conscious experience must be added to logic and mathe- 
matics in our reasoning about the world. 

But the Bayesian point is only part of it. The larger problem is that logic 
and mathematics only set limits to what can be true, and our conscious 
experience is much too fragmentary to convey us from those limits to what 
definitely is true. What we are left with, I believe, is the question, how we are to 
get from what we experience at any given time, plus what we seem to remember 
about what we previously experienced, to beliefs that are sufficient to guide us 
in living. This is a question that received insightful discussion in the early 
modern period. 


7.2 Leibniz on Distinguishing Real from Imaginary 
Phenomena 


I begin with a short paper by Leibniz, written fairly early in his career, in the 1680s, 
but not published during his lifetime. Like many of his most interesting philo- 
sophical writings it remained unpublished until after his death. He titled it (in 
Latin), “On the Way to Distinguish Real from Imaginary Phenomena’; I'll refer to 
it here by the Latin title’s first two words, “De Modo.” I will focus primarily on a 
single passage in the paper, just two sentences long. 

That passage is preceded by Leibniz’s answer to the question, “by what evi- 
dence, or what indications, we come to know which phenomena are real.”’ I take 
that to be a straightforwardly epistemological question. He replies to it with a 
pretty typical early modern list of marks or indications that he counts as evidence 
that phenomena that have them are real. Leibniz mentions the “vividness” of the 
phenomenon’s apparent qualities, and its having “qualities that are varied and 
useful for setting up many tests and new observations,” as well as “the parts of the 
phenomenon [having] the same position, order, and outcome that similar phe- 
nomena have had.” He emphasizes the importance of the predictive power of the 
experienced phenomena, stating that 


' Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, A VI.iv.1500. 
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the most powerful indication of the reality of phenomena, which is even suffi- 
cient by itself, is success in predicting future phenomena from past and present 
ones, if that prediction is based on a reason or hypothesis that has been sustained 
thus far, or on the normal behavior [consuetudo] of things as thus far observed.” 


This “most powerful indication” is very similar to the principal criterion offered 
for the reality of bodies at the end of Descartes’s sixth Meditation.? And as a 
whole, Leibniz’s list of marks of reality is overlapped even more extensively by the 
answer that Berkeley offered three decades later in response to a similar question.* 

The two sentences that particularly engage my attention here come next. They 
raise a question that goes beyond epistemology, and give it an answer that 
contains much food for thought. “Nay more,” Leibniz says, 


even if this whole life were said to be nothing but a dream, and the visible world 
nothing but a phantasm, I would call this dream or phantasm real enough, if we 
were never deceived by it when making good use of reason. And just as we learn 
from these indications which phenomena ought to be seen as real, so, conversely, 
we count as merely apparent whatever phenomena conflict with those that we 
judge to be real, and likewise those whose deceptiveness we can explain from 
their causes.° 


Those are the two sentences that I propose to examine more closely. 

Much of the interest of this pair of sentences hangs on the phrase “real enough.” 
It seems to suggest—and I believe is meant to suggest—that some things are more 
real than just real enough. And Leibniz does not exactly leave us to guess whether 
that is what he means. For just over a paragraph further on, he says that the 
“marks of real phenomena” that he has listed, “even taken all together,” do not 
yield “demonstrative or Metaphysical certainty,” so that 


it cannot be absolutely demonstrated by any argument that there are bodies, nor 
that anything prevents some well ordered dreams from being objects of our 
minds which would be judged by us to be true and would be equivalent to true 
ones as far as usefulness is concerned, because of their agreement with each 
other.° 


? Leibniz, A VI.iv.1500-1. 

> René Descartes, Oeuvres de Descartes, ed. by C. Adam and P. Tannery (Paris: Librairie 
Philosophique J. Vrin, 1983), vol. VII, pp. 89-90. 

* George Berkeley, The Works of George Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne, vols. I-IX, ed. A. A. Luce and 
T. E. Jessup (London: Nelson, 1949), vol. 2, p. 235. 

5 Leibniz, A VIiv.1502. © Leibniz, A VI.iv.1502. 
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And he goes on to suggest that “our nature” might not be “capable” of experien- 
cing “real phenomena.” 

Indeed, the quoted passages suggest that the thought that Leibniz expresses by 
saying “real enough” arises from his finding that he can also think, but cannot 
“absolutely demonstrate” that a body might be real, or true, in a sense that is much 
weightier ontologically than the sense in which he has used “real enough.” Not that 
what Leibniz says in such a weightier sense was meant more seriously or more 
emphatically than what he says using the metaphysically more cautious expression 
“real enough.” On the contrary, I suspect that what is said using “real enough” is 
the most serious thing said in “De Modo.” 

It was certainly not a passing fancy. It appears, in a much briefer discussion, in a 
more widely known text from the mid-1680s, in §14 of Leibniz’s Discourse on 
Method. There he says, 


these phenomena [that we perceive] keep to a certain order... which enables us 
to make observations that are useful for regulating our conduct,...[so that] we 
are often able to judge of the future by the past without making mistakes. That 
suffices for us to say that these phenomena are true, without troubling ourselves 
as to whether they are outside us, and whether other [people] perceive them too.* 


The idea gets a fuller development in an earlier document, from about 1679 to 
1680, where Leibniz argues that objections that “Skeptics” had raised against the 
observations and conclusions of physicists 


are inane. They may certainly doubt about the truth of things, and if they will 
they may call the things that happen to us dreams. But it suffices that these 
dreams agree with each other, and preserve certain laws, and in that way leave 
room for human prudence and predictions. If that is granted, there is merely a 
question of name, for we call appearances of this sort true; and I do not see how 
truer ones can be given or hoped for.” 


This passage shares two important points with what I have quoted from “De 
Modo.” 


(1) In both the question is raised, what we could say, and what we would say, 
because we have reason to say it, if we accepted the skeptical view that our 
experiences of physical objects and events are nothing more than dreams—or, 
as I might have preferred to put it, somewhat anachronistically—that they are 
nothing more than internal intentional objects of our conscious states. In what 
I have quoted from “De Modo” the pivotal predicate whose application to 


7 Leibniz, A VI.iv.1502. ® Leibniz, A VI.iv.1550. ° Leibniz, A VLiv.1397-8. 
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apparent physical things is in question is “real”; whereas in the earlier document it 
is “true.” But that difference strikes me as unimportant in this case. In fact there is 
also a context in “De Modo” in which Leibniz seems to use “true” with much the 
same meaning as “real” has in his use of “real enough.” He says that 


it cannot be absolutely demonstrated by any argument that there are bodies, nor 
that anything prevents some well ordered dreams from being objects of our 
minds which would be judged by us to be true and would be equivalent to true 
ones as far as usefulness is concerned, because of their agreement with each 
other.’° 


(2) In the earlier piece as well as in “De Modo,” the reason most plainly suggested 
for saying that the well ordered “dream” events and objects (if such they be) are “real 
enough,” or as “true” as can be hoped for, is a pragmatic or practical reason. It is that 
by taking them seriously we are able to “gather past and future [facts] from present 
ones, for use in living,” as Leibniz put it in the earlier document.” 

The pragmatic or practical character of the argument is further underlined in 
“De Modo” by the way in which Leibniz rejects Descartes’s argument that God 
would be a deceiver if bodies did not have an ontologically loaded existence 
outside our minds. “For what if our nature were not capable of [perceiving] real 
phenomena?” Leibniz asks, using what is obviously a metaphysically loaded sense 
of “real.” And he answers: “Assuredly we should not blame God, but thank him, 
since by bringing it about that since those phenomena could not be real, they 
would at least agree with each other, he has provided us with what would work the 
same [aequipolleret] as real phenomena for every use in living.”’* Underlying this 
argument is surely the thought that it is reasonable to characterize with the same 
predicate (in this case “real”) phenomena that “work the same for every use in 
living,” without worrying about whether they differ in deep metaphysical char- 
acteristics of which we have no proof. 

Much the same reasoning recurs approximately two decades later, in Leibniz’s 
New Essays, in response to similar views expressed by John Locke in his Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding. Locke discusses “Perception of the Mind, 
employ’d about the particular existence of finite beings without us” (that is, outside 
us). Imagining a skeptic who holds that we merely dream such things, Locke 
responds with the obviously pragmatic argument, 


That we certainly finding, that Pleasure or Pain follows upon the application of 
certain objects to us, whose Existence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by 


1 Leibniz, A VI.iv.1502; I have italicized the first occurrence of “true.” 
" Leibniz, A VI.iv.1397-8. 2 Leibniz, A VI.iv.1502. 
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our Senses, this certainty is as great as our Happiness or Misery, beyond which 
we have no concernment to know, or to be."* 


Responding to that section of Locke’s Essay, Leibniz cites, accurately enough, 
the passage that I have just quoted from it, and comments that “the truth of 
sensible things consists only in the interconnection of the phenomena.” Leibniz 
also comments, much as he had in “De Modo,” that 


provided the phenomena are linked together, it doesn’t matter whether we call 
them dreams or not, since experience shows that we do not go wrong in the steps 
that we take on the basis of the phenomena, so long as we take them in 
accordance with the truths of reason."* 


There are three main points to notice in that comment. (1) The phenomena are 
(as I would put it) the intentional objects represented to us by our present and past 
conscious sense experiences. They are “linked together” in the sense that we 
experience regularities in the relations in which they do and do not occur with 
each other. (2) The steps that we take are conscious acts of trying to produce 
various effects that we might experience in the present or future. We take those 
steps on “the basis of phenomena” when we are guided in acting by reasons based 
on what we know or believe about past phenomena. (3) It doesn’t matter whether 
we call the phenomena “dreams” (or as I would put it, whether we think of them as 
merely intentional objects of our consciousness rather than as things in them- 
selves) so long as we are getting what we want from those “steps that we take.” 
And in general, though without raising a flag with a label like “Pragmatism” on it, 
Leibniz, like many of his contemporaries, quite consciously gave practical reason a 
voice in accepting or rejecting logically contingent beliefs that were apt to guide 
action. This is obvious in a number of places in Leibniz’s Theodicy.’” 


7.3 An Empirical Sufficient Condition 
for Knowledge of Bodies 


I believe that Leibniz was roughly right in his judgments about physical objects 
that I have cited above, and in particular in his avoiding claims of certainty as to 


*° John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, critical edition by Peter H. Nidditch 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), Book IV, ch. ii, $14, p. 537. 

* Leibniz, A VI.vi.375. I have only slightly emended, in a more literal direction, the felicitous 
translation of Peter Remnant and Jonathan Bennett in G. W. Leibniz, New Essays on Human 
Understanding (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1981). 

5 See also Robert Merrihew Adams, Leibniz: Determinist, Theist, Idealist (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1994), pp. 198-9, quoting and discussing Leibniz, A Lxiii.554-5. 
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just how real they are. Here I will develop and defend a present-day variant of such 
a stance. Here is my thesis: 


Everything that we can reasonably be said to know about bodies, or about physical 
objects as such, has the following as a sufficient condition of its actuality: 


it is included in, or inferred from, what we consciously experience, in accordance 
with ways of thinking (broadly causal, for the most part) that enable us to predict 
experiences accurately; 


those ways of thinking include those of our most successful physical sciences, and 
also judgments of “common sense” that are at least as old as our distant ancestors’ 
first language that could express them—and probably even older than that in 
prelinguistic forms."° 


My reasons for this thesis have much to do with questions about what we do 
and don’t know about things as they are in themselves. I summarize my reasons as 
follows. Our conceptions of the experienced world are conceptions of subjective 
experiences and functional conceptions of causal-role-fillers. My own conscious 
experience is for me the prime example of something that is real indeed—that is, 
intrinsically real, real in itself. But I cannot plausibly suppose that it is the only 
thing that has any sort of actuality. 

There is much that happens in my experience that I do not control, but that 
occurs in relatively stable patterns. I direct my way in life by interpreting my 
experience in terms of objects that are largely or totally independent of me but 
appear to affect me actually, and to a considerable extent predictably, in accord- 
ance with recurrent patterns. The “interpretation” of which I speak is not, in the 
most ordinary contexts, something that I planned reflectively, or that I know how 
to stop doing. I do not remember any experience of mine that lay outside that 
framework of interpretation. All our empirical knowledge about anything beyond 
our own conscious states and processes starts with, and depends on, perception in 
that interpretive framework. If we do not know what we take ourselves to know in 
that way, provided it stands in broadly causal and coherent connection with the 
rest of our experience, we know very little indeed empirically. 

When we perceive physical objects as interacting with us, we know how they 
appear to us—how they look to us, how they feel to us, how they taste to us, and so 
forth. But that is part of their causal role—specifically, part of how they affect us. 


‘© For some aspects of the form of this thesis I am indebted to Kant’s formulation of his second 
“postulate of empirical thought” in Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft) (Many translations and editions), A218/B266. But the scope, motives, arguments, and 
conclusions of Kant’s postulate are so different from those involved in my present thesis that it 
would be an unnecessary distraction to discuss them here. 
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Similarly, when we infer from our perceptions of bodies that there are other 
bodies that we never actually perceive, what we infer about those unperceived 
bodies is part of their causal roles. The term “causal” in this context should 
be understood broadly. We may conceptualize causal roles in terms of universal 
laws of nature or in terms of powers, dispositions, and tendencies of individual 
bodies, or both. 

For my affirmations about bodies are ontologically superficial. Our percep- 
tions do not reveal to us what if anything in bodies is intrinsically real. Unless 
we interpret their behavior as manifesting some level of conscious awareness, 
with psychological states such as knowledge or belief, desire or intention, we 
know physical objects only as causal-role-fillers. And I will not claim that 
filling those roles is a constitutive ground of intrinsic reality. Indeed I have 
argued in section 5.5.2 of Chapter 5 that a causal relation cannot be intrinsi- 
cally real unless both the cause and the effect inhere in one and the same 
subject. Knowing that things fill causal roles does not guarantee that there is 
something that they are in themselves; nor does it guarantee intrinsic reality 
to the causal relations involved in those roles. I have argued in Chapters 5 and 
6 that what (if anything) physical objects are in themselves can be for us 
humans an object of ontological speculation and even belief, but not of assured 
knowledge. 

This brings us back to the conclusions of the previous chapter, and the starting 
point of the present chapter. I sketched in Chapter 6 three accounts of how our 
ordinary knowledge of the physical world might be related ontologically to things 
as they are in themselves. It seems to me that we are not in a position to know 
about any of them either that it is true or that it is false. In particular I believe we 
do not know that the most strictly idealist of the three accounts is not true. And 
that is the most relevant point in the present context. 

It follows that what we know when we know, as I suppose we often do, that we 
are in a house, must have a sufficient condition of its truth that actually obtains 
regardless of the truth or falsity of ontological speculations about what sorts of 
things are real in themselves. The condition that I am proposing as sufficient for 
the actuality of what we know in such a case is that it can be inferred from our 
conscious experience, in accordance with largely causal ways of thinking that enable 
us to predict experiences accurately. 


7.4 The Modal Status of the Sufficient Condition 


What is the nature of the sufficiency that I ascribe to the condition laid down for 
actuality in the postulate of empirical realism? Thus far I have avoided saying 
much about that question; it must now be addressed. It is a question that has deep 
implications for the character of our enterprise in ontology. 
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7.4.1 Actuality and Incompleteness 


I begin with a point that is not one of the deepest, though its significance for 
motivating the discussion is clear. The condition I have laid down in section 7.3 is 
only a sufficient condition, and not also a necessary condition, for actuality of 
physical objects. One reason for conceiving it in that way is that facts that satisfy 
the condition do not seem likely to add up to anything we would want to call a 
complete physical world. If a complete physical world actually exists in time, for 
example, mustn’t it either be actually true that it had a beginning in time, or else 
actually true that it did not have a beginning in time? But as Kant pointed out in 
discussing his “First Antinomy of Pure Reason,” it is likely that creatures like us 
will never have enough experience to determine whether the physical world in 
which we live had, or did not have, a beginning in time.’’ Even if the physical 
system that we experience now began in a “Big Bang,” it is hard to see how we 
could know that the Big Bang itself was more than a particularly disruptive 
episode in the history of a physical world that had no beginning in time. 
I conclude that it is likely that neither of those alternatives (that it did or that it 
didn’t have a beginning in time) satisfies my sufficient condition for actuality of 
physical facts. 

If I regarded it also as a necessary condition for actuality, I would have to 
conclude that it is quite likely that the physical world in fact neither had nor lacked 
a beginning in time. That conclusion would be acceptable on the assumption that 
the physical world in time is only an appearance, a merely intentional object of our 
empirical consciousness and thought. In that case there would be no more need of 
an actually factual answer for the question whether that world had a beginning in 
time than for the question what was Sherlock Holmes’s birthday. But while 
I entertain very seriously the hypothesis that the physical world is a merely 
intentional object, that is an ontological speculation on which I do not want to 
rely in the present context. So my epistemological sufficient condition for actuality 
of physical objects is not to be understood as also a necessary condition, but 
should allow that some physical objects that do not satisfy it might nonetheless be 
actual. 


7.4.2 The Nature of the Sufficiency 


There are serious questions, semantical as well as logical, about the modal status of 
the epistemological sufficient condition that I have proposed. For instance, is it 
necessary that the condition is sufficient? I do not think it would be formally 


” Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, the chapter on the Antinomy of Pure Reason (especially A517-23/ 
B546-51). Kant’s project at this point was quite different from mine, however. 
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contradictory to deny the sufficiency of the condition. It is harder to say whether it 
is an “analytic” truth, or established by the meaning of things we say about 
physical objects. I certainly would not claim that the sufficiency of any such 
condition is consciously intended by most people when they speak of being in a 
university building, or owning a house, or when they say that cancer is caused by 
abnormal cells in a living body. Might it nonetheless be that sufficiency of the 
condition can be inferred from facts about the intentions of competent speakers of 
the language? 

Consider a celebrated case in the metaphysics of modality. Hilary Putnam’s 
view, published forty years ago, that being H2O is a necessary as well as sufficient 
condition of being water, has long been prevalent among analytical metaphysi- 
cians. Putnam agreed that “water” still has the same meaning in our language as it 
had in English in 1750, when the necessity and sufficiency of that condition was 
not known or intended by anyone. What has not changed, according to Putnam, is 
that in asserting “This is water” competent speakers of the language intend their 
assertion to be one that is true if and only if what is indicated is in fact the same 
kind of stuff as “most of the stuff that [they] and other speakers in [their] linguistic 
community have on other occasions called ‘water.’”'* We now believe that most of 
the stuff to which we and other English-speakers before us have referred to as 
“water” has been H,O. If that belief is true, Putnam argued, it follows that if the 
stuff under discussion had had a different micro-structure, and thus had not been 
HO, it would not have been the same thing that actually is and always has been 
meant by “water” in English. That counterfactual conditional non-identity claim 
has for some decades now been regarded by analytical philosophers as expressing 
a “metaphysical” necessity. It no longer seems deeply metaphysical to me, but 
more clearly semantical. 

I take the present context, at any rate, to be both semantical and epistemological 
more deeply than metaphysical or ontological. The condition that I say is suffi- 
cient for the actuality of everything we know about physical objects is an episte- 
mological condition—namely, that of following inferentially from conscious 
experience, according to empirically established and largely causal principles. 
And the conditionals that most interest me in this context are not counterfactual 
conditionals about what would be true if something that is false were true, but a 
different sort of conditional about what must be true if something not known to be 
false is true. 

Suppose, for example, that my most strongly idealist ontological speculation is 
true. Suppose, that is, that in the realm of things as they are in themselves the only 
things that cause our experience of physical objects are mental representations 


8 Hilary Putnam, “The Meaning of Meaning,” in Hilary Putnam, Mind, Language and Reality 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), pp. 215-71; first published in K. Gunderson, ed. 
Language, Mind and Knowledge, VII (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1975), vol. 2, p. 225. 
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and intentions in the mind of God, and God’s acting effectually to fulfill those 
intentions. At this point in my argument I am not concerned with questions about 
what would be true if that speculation were true, supposing it to be false. Rather 
I am discussing questions about what must be true if that speculation is true. For 
my focus in this context is epistemological. And I do not believe that we know, or 
can know, that the speculation is false. 

I remember a conversation I had with David Lewis in which he said that Bishop 
Berkeley denied that bodies exist. I objected that Berkeley persistently maintained 
that he affirmed the existence of bodies—as collections of ideas in our minds or in 
God’s mind. Of course Lewis knew that. But he believed that collections of ideas 
are not the sort of thing that bodies in fact are, and that the things whose existence 
Berkeley affirmed were therefore not bodies. In effect, he thought Berkeley was 
abusing the word “body.” 

In that way what David Lewis said about Berkeley has a certain sense. But 
I believe that the fallibility and changeability of human empirical belief, including 
human scientific belief, demand a different sense, a different semantics. We all 
think of ourselves as dealing every day with bodies—when we think of what 
clothes to put on today or what to eat at our next meal, for example. We do not 
know how to live without thinking along those lines. It is against that background 
that the thought that Berkeley may well have been roughly right leads me to ask 
with some urgency, “What is true about bodies if something like Berkeley’s idealist 
ontology is true?” 

Should we say, “In that case, there are no bodies; they don’t exist and never 
did”? I think that is not the right thing to say. It is not what idealist metaphysicians 
generally do say, and I am confident that most people would not say it if they came 
to believe an idealist metaphysics. Thinking and talking about bodies as actually 
existing works very well for us in the cognitive organization of our lives. Giving up 
that sort of talk would be prohibitively expensive—so expensive indeed that it 
would be unrealistic to expect anyone to give it up, really and truly, on metaphys- 
ical grounds. 

The example of water is instructive here. Given our present scientifically 
informed beliefs about physical chemistry, we will readily, and rightly, say 
that there would have been no water on our planet if there had been no H,0 
on it. We might even say that that follows from the essence of water—from its 
“real essence,” as Locke might have put it. But we can think about analogous 
questions about water arising in other cognitive contexts. Aristotelian counter- 
parts of our physical chemists, from the 13th to the 16th century, might well 
have said (if asked) that there would have been no water on earth if there 
were no element whose essence was to be wet and cold. But when that theory 
of the nature of water was abandoned, virtually no one stopped saying that 
water falls from the sky as rain and flows in rivers to the seas. And we can be 
confident that people will still not stop saying that, even if an as yet unimagined 
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22nd-century revolution in physical chemistry leads to the abandonment of the 
concept of H,0."” 

The case of phlogiston might be thought a counter-example to my argument in 
the previous paragraph, but in fact it illustrates my point. When science aban- 
doned the theory of combustion in which something called phlogiston had a role, 
no one talked anymore of phlogiston as existing. But the reason for the difference 
between the fate of the concept of phlogiston and the fate of the concept of water, 
as scientific opinions changed, is obvious. For many millennia in which neither 
Aristotelian nor modern science nor anything very like them had been dreamed 
of, people had known and spoken of water as something they saw, touched, drank, 
bathed in, and used in other ways, and also feared in some ways. The ordinary 
concept of it was not dependent on any sophisticated science and could not easily 
be dislodged from human life. But the concept of phlogiston had no such rootage 
in ordinary life and experience. So when it was abandoned by scientific opinion, it 
naturally lost any place it had in people’s thought and speech (except as a museum 
piece for the history of science). 

Perhaps such considerations can support a claim of necessity for the sufficiency 
of an experiential condition for the actuality of physical things. It will be a 
meaning-based claim of necessity. That claims about physical objects will be 
stable in the face of changes in metaphysical belief so long as the experiential 
condition is satisfied will be seen as following from the meaning of the claims, and 
therefore as necessary. Not that we language users generally have a conscious 
intention to maintain the claims in the face of metaphysical change; most people 
have probably not thought enough about metaphysics to have formed any con- 
scious intention on that point. It is rather that we have, and would still have, as 
Leibniz and Locke perceived, compelling reasons to maintain those claims, and 
most or all of us would therefore continue to maintain them, and would expect 
each other to do so. (I am confident, for example, that David Lewis, superbly 
rational person that he was, would not have become willing to sell his house for 10 
dollars if he had come to agree with Berkeley about the ontology of bodies.) And in 
view of those reasons, continuing to maintain our ordinary claims about physical 
objects would be the right thing to do, in my opinion. And where what we are 
doing is saying things, the right thing to do is also the right thing to say.”° Such 
considerations have—and deserve—a part in constituting the meaning that the 
terms have in our language as a social practice. 


® As I argued in Chapter 2. 

?° Thave never forgotten Hilary Putnam’s arguing, in a somewhat pragmatist talk that he gave to an 
undergraduate philosophy club at Princeton in the late 1950s, that “true” should be understood as an 
evaluative term (as it obviously is when used as a synonym of “loyal”) and that saying that a statement 
is “true” is saying that it is the right thing to say. That’s not the only way that I would understand “true,” 
but I think it fits in the present context. 
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7.5 Practical Reason and Ontological Belief 


What sort of reasons are they that would lead us, in the face of changes in 
metaphysical belief, to go on saying what we ordinarily do say about physical 
objects? They are, I believe, primarily practical reasons. As long as it appears to us 
experientially to be so, and accords with regularities that enable us with some 
confidence to find our way in life, the practical advantages of saying and believing 
that people own or rent houses and eat food and drink water are enormous. It 
would be crazy to abandon those ways of speaking if we can keep them with a 
good philosophical conscience by granting that things can have existence as 
merely intentional objects without having intrinsic reality. 

So yes, the sufficiency of an experiential condition for the actuality of physical 
existences and facts is a matter of meaning. But it is not so much a matter of what 
we consciously intend and know that we mean, as of what we have compelling 
practical reason to mean, in order to make our way in life, socially as well as 
physically. By virtue of such needs it dictates also most of what we will say about 
the existence and nonexistence of bodies, whatever ontological speculations we 
may or may not accept. Thus it shapes what we mean in practice by what we say 
about them. 

Much of what I am saying here about our ordinary knowledge of physical 
objects applies more widely to our ordinary empirical knowledge in general. 
Consider, next after the physical, the realm of social and cultural knowledge. 
A great deal of our ordinary knowledge is about that realm; and it would be crazy 
to abandon, on ontological grounds, all of our ordinary practices of forming 
beliefs about social and cultural facts and objects. In particular, our ordinary, 
pretheoretical understanding of linguistic meaning (on which an enormous pro- 
portion of our theoretical understanding of anything relies) is first of all under- 
standing of a linguistic practice, which mediates understanding of intentional 
objects of thought and expression. Our social practice of relying on testimony is a 
similarly fundamental part of our way of forming beliefs. It is a practice in which 
trust is subject to criticism and revision; but in general trust in testimony outruns 
theoretical justification because it is prior to theorizing. Without some trust in 
testimony we have little basis for theories about social phenomena, including 
language. 

Our reliance on these social practices, on our understanding of them, and on 
ordinary knowledge based on them, is and deserves to be stable in the face of 
disturbances of metaphysical belief, such as metaphysical worries about meanings. 
For reliance on testimony, and more broadly on linguistic communication and 
storage of knowledge, is one of our most important resources for finding our way 
in the world, and prospering in it. And that is the first and most indispensable 
function of our cognitive capacities, as Darwinian evolutionary theory should lead 
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us to expect. For such reasons, so long as we experience our linguistic practices and 
reliance on testimony as working well for us, we are well advised to treat the ordinary 
knowledge most closely connected with them as data for metaphysical explanation 
and analysis, rather than as defendants before a metaphysical court of inquiry. 

In reaching that conclusion about our most indispensable forms of social and 
cultural knowledge and understanding I have relied on reasons that are clearly 
considerations of practical reason. As in the case of beliefs about physical objects, 
I am inclined to regard it as a sufficient condition of the justification of the beliefs 
involved, that we experience them as working well for us. There is a difference, 
however. I say that the fact that our beliefs about physical objects work well for us, 
which is a practical as well as an empirical consideration, is commonly a sufficient 
condition, not only of the epistemological justification of the beliefs, but also of 
their truth. But I will not say that about all the beliefs involved in social and 
cultural understanding. For the truth of the latter beliefs, including linguistic 
practices, and beliefs based on them, generally depends on the truth of beliefs or 
assumptions about the intentions and conscious experience of other minds. 

What we have reasons—practical reasons—to commit ourselves to, and there- 
fore mean, in speaking about matters of empirical fact, depends on what the 
subject matter is, and what it is about that subject matter that we have reason to 
care about. What we care about, and have reason to care about, in personal 
relations and the lives of persons goes deeper ontologically than what we have 
reason to care about in our relations with physical objects as such. No such 
practical urgency attaches to the question whether physical objects as such have 
reality in themselves (as Leibniz and Locke pointed out in their comments quoted 
above). But the way we care, and have reason to care, about persons gives us 
reason, in thinking and talking about other persons, to be committed to the reality 
in itself of each person’s conscious life. And nothing about the experience of one 
human being can be sufficient for the reality in itself of another human being’s 
intentions and conscious experience. 

It matters in this context that in forming psychological judgments about other 
human beings (and to some extent about animals of other types) I am implicitly or 
explicitly analogizing their conscious lives to my own. At a theoretical level, the 
similarity between what other people say about their consciousness and what we 
would say about our own is something that we can hardly fail to count as 
empirical evidence of their having consciousness as real as ours. And as a matter 
of practical reason the way I think about the conscious lives of other people can 
hardly be separated from my belief that the actuality of those conscious lives is 
analogous to my own. But it is not possible for me to believe that the actuality of 
my conscious life could consist in nothing more than the kind of causally coherent 
experience of me that other people associated with me have. Neither, therefore, 
will I believe such a thing about the conscious life of another person. Nor will 
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I easily give up the belief that there are intrinsically real causal connections 
between my life and the lives of other persons (which will be discussed much 
more fully in Chapters 10 and 11). 

No such considerations hold me back from believing that the existence of non- 
living things could consist in facts about experiences of humans (and perhaps also 
of other animals). Like Thomas Nagel,”’ I have only a very foggy notion of what it 
is like to be a bat, but do believe there is something it is like to be bat. What 
I believe about the possible truth of panpsychism, however, is much more 
shadowy and does not leave me thinking that I owe it to carbon atoms not to 
suppose that it may be true that they are merely intentional objects. 

Accordingly, it seems to me reasonable to treat ordinary discourse about carbon 
atoms, and the physical aspect of the world in general, as an ontologically 
superficial context, in which we are not dealing with questions of intrinsic reality. 
In that context practical reason has and deserves a freer hand in shaping the 
meaning of our language. These points about practical reason will be salient again 
in Chapter 9, in my discussion of judgments of identity of persons and of artifacts 
and other cultural objects. In such contexts, also, it can be important to recognize 
that facts that are ontologically superficial can be very deep personally, socially, 
and morally, and important politically, and economically. And even if the deep 
ontological truth about physical objects as such is Idealist, a physical object that is 
a precious keepsake (for example) can matter much more than many an experi- 
ence that is doubtless intrinsically real but is soon forgotten. 


*1 Thomas Nagel, “What Is It Like to Be a Bat?” Philosophical Review, LXXXIII (1974): 435-50. 
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Thisness 


Must reality be constituted by facts that can be expressed in completely general 
terms? Or does thisness hold a place beside suchness, as a feature of reality that is 
not reducible to suchness? Some famous philosophers—Leibniz, Russell, and 
Ayer, for example—have held that suchness necessarily suffices for the constitu- 
tion of things. Others, such as Scotus, Kant, and Peirce, have rejected that view; 
and so have I, in “Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity” (1979),* and addi- 
tional papers published in the 1980s.” My attention was drawn to the issue by 
discussions, especially lively in that period, of direct, nondescriptive reference to 
individuals. In conversations I had with David Kaplan (a leading participant in 
those discussions and my colleague at UCLA) we began to speak of belief in 
irreducible* thisness as “Haecceitism,” echoing Duns Scotus’s use of haecceitas, 
the Latin counterpart of “thisness.”* 

The arguments I gave for irreducible thisness, however, “[did] not depend very 
heavily on recent semantics.”* Like Kaplan, I saw a metaphysical issue in this 
debate. Forty years later, the metaphysical terrain looks somewhat different to me, 
and so does the irreducibility of thisness, in which I still believe. 


8.1 Thisness and Suchness 


The notions of thisness and suchness call for some elucidation at the outset. For 
any particular thing, its thisness is the property of being identical with that 
particular thing and distinct from all other particular things. If you and I were 
watching the same movie right now, for example, we would each be having our 
own concrete particular visual experience, with its own particular thisness. My 


* Robert Merrihew Adams, “Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity,” Journal of Philosophy, 76 
(1979): 5-26. 

> Robert Merrihew, Adams, “Actualism and Thisness,” Synthese 49 (1981): 3-41, and “Time and 
Thisness,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy XI (1986): 315-29. 

° In my papers of the last century to which I refer I regularly used the phrase “primitive thisness.” 
I now prefer to use the adjective “irreducible” rather than “primitive” in the most general discussions of 
the topic. My meaning in using “irreducible” is precisely that thisness is not reducible to suchness. 
A narrower meaning for “(metaphysically) primitive thisness” will be introduced and deployed in 
section 8.4. 

* See David Kaplan, “How to Russell a Frege-Church,” Journal of Philosophy 72 (1975): 716-29, esp. 
pp. 722-5. 

° Adams, “Primitive Thisness and Primitive Identity,” p. 5. 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
Robert Merrihew Adams 2021. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 92856135.003.0009 
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experience would have as its thisness the property of being the particular intrin- 
sically real thing that it is and distinct from all other particular intrinsically real 
things, including the particular experience that you are having. And the concrete 
particular experience you were having would have its own thisness in the same 
way. All of that would be true no matter how similar the suchness of your visual 
experience of the movie might be to the suchness of mine. 

In tying the notion of thisness to identity and non-identity of particulars, I do 
not mean to deny that universals too have relations of identity and non-identity. 
But I assume that such relations of universals must be determined by aspects of 
their content that can in principle be expressed in general terms. And as we are 
concerned here principally with the question whether there are cases in which the 
identity and distinctness of things is not determined in that way, it is useful to 
reserve the term “thisness” for identities of particulars. 

In characterizing the thisness of something particular as irreducible I mean 
precisely that no suchness, no property or combination of completely general 
properties, is sufficient to guarantee metaphysically that any thing possessing them 
is identical with that particular thing. From that it follows that the distinctness of 
particular things from each other is not necessarily dependent on differences in 
properties that can be shared by more than one particular thing. That does not 
imply, however, that there are no completely general necessary conditions for 
being identical with that particular. 

Agreeing on those points should not depend on having an agreed answer, or 
any philosophically developed answer at all, to questions of another sort. What 
determines the boundaries of those identities—in space and time, or in the “space” 
of possible worlds? What sorts of relationship or connection can unite in the 
framework of a single identity or thisness a plurality of things (events or processes 
or states of consciousness, perhaps) that are still acknowledged to be in various 
ways distinct from each other? It is questions of the latter sort that have been the 
object of most metaphysical questions and arguments about identity. Those 
questions deserve a chapter of their own, and are discussed in Chapter 9. 

Unlike Duns Scotus,° I do not suppose that the thisness of a particular thing is a 
component or part of it. It is a negatively relational aspect or property of the thing: 
its being, and being able to be, distinct from other particular things, whether or 
not it is qualitatively different from them in any way. I also do not I think of 
thisness or thisnesses as involving, or grounded in, “bare particulars,” substrata 
without qualities of their own, or anything else that would be what is left of a thing 


° Like many medieval philosophers, Scotus thought of things as having properties (their essential 
properties anyway) as components. He introduced thisness (in Latin, haecceitas), accordingly, as a 
special sort of metaphysical component of particular things. I am not proposing to revive this aspect of 
his conception of a haecceity. 
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if all its qualitative properties were subtracted. I do not believe that anything at all 
would be left of a thing if it were deprived of all broadly qualitative properties.’ 

The concept of suchness is indispensable for the present investigation. Without 
the distinction between suchness and thisness, the subject of this chapter does not 
exist. I believe the concept, and the distinction, can be made clear enough to work 
with, though perhaps not clear enough to place them entirely above suspicion. 

We might try to capture the idea by saying that a property is purely an instance 
of suchness if and only if it could be expressed, in a language sufficiently rich, 
without the aid of such referential devices as proper names, proper adjectives 
(such as “Norwegian”), indexical expressions (such as “I” and “this”), and “rigidly” 
referential uses of definite descriptions.* That seems substantially right, but may 
be suspected of circularity, on the ground that our conceptions of some of the 
relevant referential devices might presuppose the distinction between qualitative 
and non-qualitative. More importantly, for present purposes, these linguistic 
indications are of merely heuristic value, inasmuch as “thisness” and “suchness” 
are meant here to express ontological rather than semantical concepts. 

It may be more illuminating to define a suchness as a property of possessing 
properties that are general (capable of being possessed by more than one partic- 
ular thing), and in a certain sense non-relational. More precisely, if we use 
“suchness” in a sense in which it can occur in the plural, and takes a definite or 
indefinite article in the singular, we can say that any property that satisfies the 
following three conditions is a suchness. 


(1) A suchness is a universal, inasmuch as it can be possessed by more than 
one particular thing.’ The universal, blueness, is a suchness. If I look at a 
robin’s egg, the blueness of my visual image of it is a particular, and as such 
it is not a suchness, though it exemplifies the suchness that is the universal, 
blueness. As I stated in section 4.3.2 of Chapter 4, suchnesses are in my 
opinion merely intentional objects, ontologically speaking. 

(2) A suchness is non-relational, in the sense that it is not a property of being 
related in one way or another to certain particular things (or to one of 
them). This is not to deny that some suchnesses are relational in a different 
sense (and thus belong in the Aristotelian category of Relation rather in 
that of Quality, though they count as “purely qualitative,” in a broad sense, 
for present purposes). An example may help to clarify this. The property of 


7 In this chapter, in the context of contrasting suchness with thisness, I count relational and 
structural properties as qualities, in a broader sense than that in which I spoke of “qualities” in 
Chapter 6. 

* Use of a definite description is “rigid” if it is stipulated to refer to the same particular thing or 
things in every situation and at every possible world at which it refers to any particular thing or things 
at all. 

° Tam indebted to Christopher Hauser for helping me to see that this point needs to be part of my 
conception of a suchness. 
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owning the house at 1011 Rose Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan, is not a 
suchness, although several different individuals have had it, inasmuch as it 
is a property of being related in one way or another to that particular 
house, or that particular place. But the property of being a homeowner is a 
suchness, although relational, inasmuch as having it does not depend on 
which particular home one owns. 

(3) A suchness is not a property of being identical with, or related in one way 
or another to, an extensionally defined set that has a particular thing 
among its members, or its members’ members, or among its members’ 
members’ members, and so on. Thus if being an American is to be 
analyzed as a relation to a certain set of actual particular people and places, 
it is not a suchness. 


It is worth adding that any general term that is constructed logically or 
semantically by certain operations out of terms that express suchnesses must itself 
express a suchness. The operations I have in mind are of two sorts. (1) They may 
be logical. For example, if “F(x),” “G(x),” and “H(x,y)” ascribe suchnesses to x, 
or to x and y, then “Not F(x),” “F(x) or G(x),” and “(Ay)(H(~y))” also ascribe 
suchnesses to x, or to x and y. Or (2) the operations may form expressions of 
intentional attitudes. For example, if all the properties involved in the proposition 
that p are suchnesses, so are those expressed by “believes that p” and “wishes that 
p.” So if your thisness, or at any rate a predicate necessarily equivalent to that of 
being identical with you, could be constructed in some such way as a complex of 
predicates expressing suchnesses, it would seem intuitively to express a suchness 
too. Indeed, as we shall see, it is in such a way that Leibniz attempts to account for 
individuality without irreducible thisness. 

What I have said thus far about suchness seems to me to capture the notion that 
I want to discuss. However, even if no definition of them is found fully satisfac- 
tory, I would be willing to accept as primitive the notions of suchness and 
suchnesses, as applied to properties, and related notions of suchness as applied 
to facts, similarities, differences, etc. Some philosophers may entirely reject any 
such distinction between suchness and thisness, or may doubt that there are any 
properties that really ought to count as suchnesses under it. We will not be 
concerned here with these doubts, but rather with what can be said, within the 
framework of the distinction, against claims that all properties are suchnesses and 
all facts can be understood in purely general terms. 


8.2 Issues about the Identity of Indiscernibles 


As I have suggested, Leibniz held in effect that the thisness, “the individual notion 
or haecceity,” as he puts it, of each particular individual is a suchness. “Singulars,” 
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he said, “are in fact infimae species,” the lowest or final species, the most specific 
members of the system of kinds. In this, as he sometimes remarked, he was 
extending to all individuals the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas about angels, that 
each one constitutes a separate species.'° 

The thought behind this claim is fairly simple, though the structure it postulates 
for thisnesses is infinitely complex. According to Leibniz, the terms of all proposi- 
tions, at least as they are apprehended by the omniscience of God, are analyzable 
into simple, purely general concepts. The construction of complex concepts out of 
simple ones is by logical operations; Leibniz thinks principally of conjunction and 
negation. The concept of an individual, which as we may put it expresses the 
property of being that individual, differs from those that characterize multiple 
possible individuals, in being complete.‘ What makes any actual or possible thing 
an individual, in other words, is that, in the logical construction of its concept, 
differentia is added to differentia until a concept is reached so specific that no new 
content can consistently be added to it. 

Leibniz expresses this notion of completeness by saying that the concept of an 
individual implies every predicate of the individual. He inferred, notoriously, that 
alternative careers cannot be possible for the same individual. If Antoine Arnauld 
(Leibniz’s example) never marries, the concept of him must contain the predicate 
of never marrying, and so it would have been contradictory for him to have 
married.” I see no need to incorporate this implausible thesis in the theory of 
thisnesses constructed from purely general concepts. For surely a God who can 
form complete concepts in the way that Leibniz supposes can also form the 
concept of a being that satisfies either one or another or another... of them.”* If 
individuals are defined by disjunctive concepts of the latter sort, there are alter- 
native careers that they could have had (in alternative possible worlds). And if 
Leibnizian complete concepts are suchnesses in the sense I defined in section 8.1, 
so are disjunctions of them. The completeness of Leibnizian complete concepts of 


*° Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics, in Samtliche Schriften und Briefe [Complete 
Writings and Correspondence] (Berlin: Preussische (now Berlin- Brandenburgische) Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1902-), VI.iv.1529-88 (several published texts and translations), $§8-9, and 
Fragmente zur Logik, ed. Franz Schmidt (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960), p. 476. This is not the 
place to debate points of interpretation, and I will sometimes speak of “properties” where Leibniz 
usually restricts himself to “concept” and “predicate”; but I believe I do not substantially misrepresent 
him on the points that concern us. 

" Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics, §8. 

See Leibniz’s letter of July 4/14, 1686, to Arnauld (Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz and Antoine 
Arnauld, The Leibniz-Arnauld Correspondence, trans. H. T. Mason (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1967), pp. 53-66). It is of some importance in Leibniz’s philosophy that the 
contradiction could not be proved in a finite number of steps of argument; but that is part of a long 
story which need not concern us here (and which Leibniz did not explain to Arnauld). 

° This point could also be put in terms of constructing complete concepts from predicates that are 
indexed to possible worlds. This possible amendment of Leibniz’s position, and its analogy with 
Leibniz’s commitment to the indexing of predicates to times, were noted by Benson Mates, 
“Individuals and Modality in the Philosophy of Leibniz,” Studia Leibnitiana 4 (1972): 109. 
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individual concepts, in the form actually maintained by Leibniz, is therefore not to 
be regarded as an integral part of the “Leibnizan position” under discussion here. 

If we want an up-to-date argument for primitive thisnesses that are not 
suchnesses, we might be tempted to seek it in the semantics of direct reference. 
Several philosophers have made a persuasive case for the view that we often 
succeed in referring to a particular individual without knowing any clearly general 
property that is uniquely satisfied by that individual. Such direct reference is 
commonly effected by the use of proper names and indexical expressions, and 
sometimes by what has been called the “referential” use of descriptions.”* If these 
claims are correct (as I believe they are), doesn’t it follow that thisnesses are 
irreducibly non-qualitative? 

Yes and no. It follows that thisnesses are semantically primitive and non- 
qualitative. That is, we can express them (and know that we express them) without 
understanding each thisness (the property of being this or that particular thing) in 
terms of more general properties (or indeed any other property at all) into which it 
can be analyzed. For semantics, and more broadly for epistemology and for 
human life, this is an important fact. I will return to it in section 8.5. But it does 
not follow from it that thisnesses are not analyzable into, equivalent to, or even 
identical with, constructions of general properties or suchnesses, as Leibniz 
claimed they are. Thus it does not follow that we are entitled to say that thisnesses 
are ontologically primitive or irreducibly non-qualitative. 

For Leibniz could certainly accept direct reference without giving up his 
conception of thisnesses as conjunctions of more general properties. All he must 
say is that we can refer to individuals, and thus express their thisnesses, without 
understanding the analyses that reduce them to those properties. And that he 
believed in any case. On his view the complete, definitive concept of an individual 
is infinitely complex and therefore cannot be distinctly apprehended by any finite 
mind, but only by God. Hence we can refer to the complete, definitive concept of 
the individual only by reference to the individual (as “the individual notion or 
haecceity of Alexander,”’® for example)—rather than being able to identify the 
individual as the one who satisfies the concept. 

We may rely intuitively on direct reference in arguing for non-qualitative 
thisnesses, but the issue of direct reference is not the center of our ontological 
inquiry. The rejection of primitive thisness stands or falls, rather, with a certain 
doctrine of the Identity of Indiscernibles—which is indeed a Leibnizian doctrine. 
The Identity of Indiscernibles might be defined, in versions of increasing strength, 
as the doctrine that no two distinct particular things can share (1) all their 


* Cf. Keith S. Donnellan, “Reference and Definite Descriptions,” Philosophical Review 75 (1966): 
281-304, and “Proper Names and Identifying Descriptions,” in D. Davidson and G. Harman, eds., The 
Semantics of Natural Languages, 2nd ed. (Boston: Reidel, 1972), pp. 356-79; and Saul Kripke, Naming 
and Necessity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980). 

*® Leibniz, Discourse on Metaphysics, §8. 
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properties, or (2) all their suchnesses, or (3) all their non-relational suchnesses. 
Leibniz takes no pains to distinguish these three doctrines, because he holds all of 
them; but it is only the second that concerns us here. The first is utterly trivial. If 
thisnesses are properties, then of course two distinct particular things, Castor and 
Pollux, cannot have all their properties in common. For Castor must have the 
properties of being Castor and not being Pollux, which Pollux cannot share.’® The 
third doctrine, rejecting the possibility of distinct particular things sharing all their 
intrinsic suchnesses and differing in relational suchnesses alone, is indeed an 
interesting thesis (though utterly implausible, in my opinion), but is more than 
needs to be claimed in maintaining that all thisness must be reducible to suchness. 
Here therefore I will reserve the title “Identity of Indiscernibles” for the doctrine 
that any two distinct particular things must differ in some suchness, either 
relational or non-relational. 

I say, the doctrine that they must so differ. Leibniz commonly states this second 
form of the doctrine, and the stronger third form, in the language of necessity. 
And well he might; for he derives them from his theory of the nature of an 
individual substance, and ultimately from his theory of the nature of truth, which 
he surely regarded as having an absolute—and more than merely causal— 
necessity.’” And it is only if necessity is claimed, that we can devise plausible 
counter-examples to the Identity of Indiscernibles. For we have no reason to 
believe that there are or have been actually existing particular things that share 
all their general properties, relational as well as non-relational. 

Here we are concerned with the necessary connection between the Identity of 
Indiscernibles, in the sense I have picked out, and Leibniz’s conception of this- 
nesses as suchnesses. If each particular thing constitutes a separate species, then 
“the principle of individuation is always some specific difference”;’® particular 
things must be distinguished by their suchnesses. Conversely, the clearest way of 
proving the distinctness of two properties is commonly to find a possible case in 
which one of them would be exemplified without the other. In order to establish 
the distinctness of thisnesses from all suchnesses, therefore, one might try to 


1° This way of establishing a trivial version of the Identity of Indiscernibles was noticed by Alfred 
North Whitehead and Bertrand Russell, Principia Mathematica, vol. I, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1957), p. 57. It is the initial topic in Max Black, “The Identity of Indiscernibles,” Mind 
61 (1952): 153-64. I think Black does not quite distinguish it from any interesting version of the 
doctrine, because he does not explicitly distinguish relational properties that are suchnesses from those 
that are not. 

” See especially his famous paper, “First Truths,” in G. W. Leibniz, L, pp. 267-70; and Discourse on 
Metaphysics, §§8-9. Leibniz was not perfectly consistent about this. He seemed to admit to Samuel 
Clarke that there could have been two perfectly indiscernible things. But, as Clarke remarked, some of 
Leibniz’s arguments require the claim of necessity. See Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz and Samuel Clarke, 
The Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence, ed. by H. G. Alexander (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1956), Leibniz’s 5th letter, §§25-6, and Clarke’s 5th reply, $§21-32. Clarke could not have seen the 
papers in which Leibniz most clearly implied the claim of necessity. 

8 Leibniz, Fragmente zur Logik, p. 476. 
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exhibit possible cases in which two things would possess all the same suchnesses, 
but would nonetheless be distinct from each other, having different thisnesses. 
That is, one might seek counter-examples to refute the Identity of Indiscernibles. 

Indeed, that doctrine is precisely what one must argue against in arguing for the 
irreducibility of thisness to suchness. For suppose the Identity of Indiscernibles is 
true. And suppose further, as Leibniz did and as believers in the Identity of 
Indiscernibles may be expected to suppose, that it is true of possible worlds as 
well as of individuals, so that no two possible worlds are exactly alike in all broadly 
qualitative respects. Then for each possible individual there will be a suchness of 
the disjunctive form: 


having suchnesses S;; in a world that has suchnesses S,,;, or having suchnesses S;, 
in a world that has suchnesses Sy, or... 


The individual would possess that disjunctive suchness in every world in which it 
would occur, and no other individual would possess it in any possible world.’ 
This suchness will, therefore, be necessarily equivalent to the property of being 
that individual, and, since there will be such a suchness for every individual, it 
follows that every individual’s thisness will be equivalent to a suchness. 

Perhaps it does not follow immediately that every possible particular thing’s 
thisness will be a suchness. If being an even prime and being the successor of 1 
may be distinct though necessarily equivalent properties, some thisness and some 
suchness might also be distinct though necessarily equivalent. But if every thisness 
must be necessarily equivalent to a suchness, it will be hard to show that thisnesses 
distinct from suchnesses cannot be dispensed with, or that possible worlds cannot 
all be individuated in purely general terms. On the other hand, if it is possible for 
there to be particular things that are distinct but share all their general properties, 
that establishes the possibility of particular things having thisnesses that are 
distinct from all suchnesses and not even necessarily equivalent to any suchness. 
And if that is indeed possible, it is a significant fact about the ontology of 
particular things. 


8.3. Counter-examples and Intuitions 


The most obvious way of arguing for the irreducibility of thisness is to argue 
against the Identity of Indiscernibles; and the most popular strategy for doing that 
is by constructing counter-examples, seeking intuitively possible cases in which 
particular things would not be identical to each other, though they would have 


Of course the suchness will be constituted by a single disjunct, if, as Leibniz held, each individual 
exists in only one possible world. 
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exactly the same suchnesses. In my 1979 paper, I pursued two versions of that 
strategy. 

One way of constructing a plausibly possible counter-example to the Identity of 
Indiscernibles is by imagining qualitatively indiscernible objects existing at differ- 
ent places or different times, relying on the spatial or temporal distance between 
them to establish their numerical distinctness. The most familiar type of argument 
of this sort, going back at least to Kant,”° is from dispersal in space. Max Black’s 
version” is well known. We are to imagine a universe consisting solely of two 
large, solid globes of iron. They always have been, are, and always will be exactly 
similar in shape (perfectly spherical), size, chemical composition, color—in short, 
in every broadly qualitative respect. They even share all their relational such- 
nesses; notably, each of them has the property of being twenty diameters from 
another iron globe exactly similar to itself. Many find it plausible to suppose that 
such a universe is logically possible, and hence conclude that there could be two 
distinct but qualitatively indiscernible things and that the Identity of Indiscernibles 
(in the sense under discussion here) is false. 

Similar arguments may be devised using imaginary universes of much greater 
complexity; they may even have language users in them. Since the arguments are 
to be from spatial dispersal, we must imagine systems of objects in space. And 
since the objects of interest to us are to share all of their suchnesses, including 
relational suchnesses, all of the objects to which they are related (including, 
probably, all the physical objects in the universe) must participate in a remarkable 
symmetry. Such universes may be symmetrical about a central point, line, or 
plane, throughout their history, with indiscernible twins located opposite each 
other, behaving symmetrically. Or they may always repeat themselves to infinity 
in every direction, like an immense three-dimensional wallpaper pattern. The 
argument is that the indiscernibles in these imaginary universes cannot be iden- 
tical because they are spatially dispersed, spatially distant from one another. The 
axiom about identity that is invoked here is not that the same thing cannot both 
have and lack the same quality, but that the same thing cannot be in two places at 
once—or in other words, cannot be spatially distant from itself. 

It might just seem intuitively obvious to us that there could be distinct, though 
indiscernible, objects or systems of objects in the imagined circumstances. But 
there may also be an argument for this view—which, like all arguments in such 
matters, will depend in turn on other intuitions. The argument might rest on an 
intuition that the possibility of there being two objects in a given spatiotemporal 
relation to each other is not affected by any slight changes in such features as the 


?° Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (Kritik der reinen Vernunft) (Many translations and 
editions), A263f./B319f. 

1 Black, “The Identity of Indiscernibles,” p. 156ff. I have adjusted the distance to twenty diameters 
in hopes of obtaining a somewhat greater balance of plausibilities in a later discussion. 
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color or chemical composition of one or both objects. If we accept that intuition, 
we can infer the possibility of indiscernible twins from the uncontroversial 
possibility of almost indiscernible twins. 

Imagine a universe just like the universe of Black’s counter-example in all 
respects except that one of the two globes has a small spot of a chemical that 
the other globe lacks. Because of this dissimilarity between the two globes, this 
universe is not perfectly symmetrical. And without perfect symmetry in it, we have 
no reason to suppose it violates the Identity of Indiscernibles. It contains at least 
one pair of almost indiscernible twins (the two globes), but no actually indiscern- 
ible twins. But surely, we might think, the absence of 1 cubic centimeter (as it 
might be) of chemical impurity would not render impossible an otherwise possible 
history of a universe. 

Although the globes of iron in this example are still assumed to be at some 
distance from each other in space, the argument from almost indiscernible twins 
does not turn on theses about spatiotemporal relationship, but rather on the 
triviality of what might be the only broadly qualitative difference between partic- 
ular things that must, in view of that difference, be numerically distinct from each 
other. In this sort of argument against the Identity of Indiscernibles, from the 
possibility of almost indiscernible twins, one can use an example that has to do 
primarily with minds rather than bodies, and does not require any particular 
assumptions about positions in space. 

Suppose I have an almost indiscernible twin. The only broadly qualitative 
difference between him and me, and hence between his part of the universe and 
mine, is that one week after our 27th birthday the fire-breathing dragon that 
pursues me in my bad dream has ten horns, whereas the monster in his dream has 
only seven horns. I assume that the number of horns is little noted nor long 
remembered, and that any other, causally associated differences between his and 
my lives and parts of the world are slight and quite local. Perhaps it follows that 
the causal laws of the world of this example are not completely deterministic. So 
be it; indeterminism is not absurd or impossible. Suppose there is a possible world 
of this sort (call it w) in which there are almost indiscernible twins of this sort; it is 
only an expository convenience to imagine that I am one of them and that w is 
actual. 

But if such a world is even possible (as it seems to me to be), it is hard to deny 
that a world with perfectly indiscernible twins is possible too. For isn’t it mind- 
bogglingly implausible to suppose that the universe, or a significant part of it, 
would have to have been only half as large as it is (and has been) if I had not 
dreamed (on one bizarrely fateful occasion) of a dragon with ten rather than seven 
horns? 

Counter-example arguments are intuition pumps. A good intuition pump is 
not to be despised, but if we do not have a deeper rationale for its conclusion, we 
may have difficulty defending it from objections. Against both the spatial and the 
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temporal dispersal arguments for the possibility of non-identical indiscernibles 
Ian Hacking has made the telling point that they ignore the possibility of alter- 
native geometries and chronometries. And if we have a space or time that is 
strongly curved, then an individual thing can be spatially or temporally distant 
from itself, and distance does not prove distinctness. Hacking argues that 
“Whatever God might create, we are clever enough to describe it in such a way 
that the identity of indiscernibles is preserved. This is a fact not about God but 
about description, space, time, and the laws that we ascribe to nature.””” Hacking 
does not exactly assert the Identity of Indiscernibles. But his rejection of irreduc- 
ible thisness in this case seems to run very deep. He recognizes no objective fact of 
the matter about how many individuals are present in the cases of dispersal that 
are proposed as counter-examples to the Identity of Indiscernibles. In this respect 
he regards the constitution of reality, of “what God might create,” as distinct from 
our descriptions of it, as purely a matter of suchness. 

Hacking’s invocation of the possibility of alternative geometries and chrono- 
metries does appeal to my idealist ontological sympathies. Not that I regard it as 
decisive for the controversy over the Identity of Indiscernibles. But reflection on it 
certainly supports the thought that a decisive position on the controversy ought to 
rest on ontologically deeper views about the constitution of the entities envisaged 
as having either irreducible thisness or qualitatively indiscernible twins. 

That thought is supported also by reflection on my favorite among the counter- 
example arguments, the one about non-identity of almost indiscernible twins 
having very slightly different nightmares during just one night of their lives. For 
the force of those arguments clearly depends on answers to the question, what 
determines the boundaries of the identities of the particular things in question— 
boundaries in space and time, or in the “space” of possible worlds. And, as 
I pointed out in section 8.1, I am not arguing or claiming that such boundary 
questions can be settled simply by appealing to irreducible thisness. 

That would leave the spatiotemporal dispersal argument dependent on contro- 
versial assumptions about the metaphysics of space and time, as I would expect 
Hacking to point out. What is controversial, of course, can be true; and I am not 
convinced that “whatever God might create” could not include a complete deter- 
mination of the geometry of space. But I see no need to debate that point here. The 
most obvious difference between Black’s imaginary Euclidean (or gently 
Riemannian) two-globe universe and its tightly Riemannian one-globe counter- 
part is not the difference in the geometry of space. It is that in one of them there 
are two iron globes, and in the other only one. Why can’t that be a difference 
between possible realities in its own right—a difference that might indeed be more 
fundamental ontologically than the difference in geometries? Indeed, I think it is 


» Tan Hacking, “The Identity of Indiscernibles,” Journal of Philosophy 72 (1975): 249-56; pp. 249 
and 255-6 quoted. 
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compellingly plausible to regard it so if one supposes that physical objects are 
intrinsically real things in themselves. 

In giving this answer one would be treating the thisnesses of the two globes as 
given. The function of the imaginary spatiotemporal arrangements is not to 
suggest that the possible multiplicity of perfectly similar individuals can be 
explained by spatiotemporal relations. The imaginary world is offered merely as 
an example in which it seems intuitively that two individuals would be distinct 
although it is clear that they would have all the same suchnesses. 


8.4 Thisness and Intrinsic Reality 


So I want a deeper account of the possible plurality of qualitatively indiscernible 
individuals, and to find it I turn to the ontology that I am developing. According 
to that ontology only particular things are things in themselves, or real in 
themselves, and all facts consist in facts about things in themselves, which are 
concrete and particular. That is to be understood as implying that facts about 
abstract objects, including universals, depend constitutively on concrete particular 
things in themselves, and not the other way around. Any reality that universals 
have consists only in their being realized (instantiated), or represented, in parti- 
culars that are real in themselves. Indeed we have reason to speak and think of 
“universals” as such only insofar as there exist, or could exist, particulars that 
“share” them by being “qualitatively the same” in certain respects. The reality of 
relations of individual distinctness and broadly qualitative sameness (of greater or 
lesser extent) among particular things-in-themselves is thus ontologically prior, in 
my view, to there being universals. Likewise, the reality of particular things in 
themselves and their being such as they are is prior in ontological constitution (as 
distinct from causation) to the relations of broadly qualitative similarity and 
difference that may obtain between them. I will discuss the implications of this 
view, first with regard to things in themselves, and then with regard to other 
things. 


8.4.1 Thisness and Things in Themselves 


Suppose that for some particular thing in itself, t, there is a set, s, of broadly 
qualitative universal properties that God could regard as completely characteriz- 
ing t qualitatively. In that case s and its members are not material that could have 
been used up, so to speak, in the construction of ¢. Rather they are abstractions 
from ¢ or other things similar to ¢, and as such are merely intentional objects (that 
is, objects of representations that occur in things in themselves). I believe, and 
argued in Chapter 4, as was noted in section 8.1, that universals, as such, exist only 
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as intentional objects of the thought or understanding of actually existing thinkers. 
That is one of the classic philosophical theories about universals, sometimes called 
“conceptualism,” and it harmonizes well with my ontology’s emphasis on the 
importance of merely intentional objects of our thought. And it implies that 
abstract objects such as universals depend ontologically on concrete particular 
things in themselves, rather than the other way around. 

Assuming that, I think it would be incongruous to suppose that the existence of 
tas a thing in itself, being concrete and particular, would necessarily preclude the 
existence of another concrete particular thing in itself distinct from t but perfectly 
similar to ¢ in all broadly qualitative respects. There is thus, in my view, no reason 
why it would be constitutively impossible for God to create numerically distinct 
but qualitatively indiscernible particulars. 

Am I in disagreement here with Hacking’s view that “what God might create” 
is broadly qualitative? In a way, maybe not. Suppose that God has created a 
perfectly symmetrical universe containing particular things in themselves that 
are indiscernible twins, and has determined all the broadly qualitative facts 
about it. Consider one pair of the particular things in themselves that are 
indiscernible twins in that universe, and suppose that “F” is a predicate expres- 
sing the complete infinite conjunction of all the broadly qualitative properties 
that those twins share. That suggests that in causing it to be the case that 
there exist two things that are F, God is causing something broadly qualitative 
to be the case. So if Hacking says, “God has caused there to exist two things that 
are F,” should I say, “Oh, you’ve left out something else that God must do— 
namely, make this one Castor and that one Pollux”? Certainly not. Given that 
God makes two such particular things in themselves, and determines their 
broadly qualitative character completely, it follows automatically that each of 
them has its own thisness. 

As noted in section 8.1, I do not suppose (as Duns Scotus supposed about 
haecceities) that the thisness of a particular concrete thing in itself, ¢, is a 
constituent of f, in addition to the Real broadly qualitative properties that are 
sufficient grounds of f’s intrinsic Reality. Rather f’s thisness comes along for free 
with those grounds and their sufficiency for the concrete and Real existence of t. 
Alternatively, we can say that in that way, ?’s thisness comes along for free with f’s 
existence. There is no need to buy for it one of a limited supply of exclusive 
memberships in an ancient and honorable guild of properties. That is my deepest 
rationale for supposing that it is in principle possible for things in themselves, as 
concrete particulars, to have qualitatively indiscernible “twins,” and therefore that 
the thisness of such a thing is not completely reducible to any suchness. 

At this point we are also in a position to say about things in themselves—but 
I now think only about things in themselves—that their thisness is not only 
irreducible (not completely reducible to any suchness), but also ontologically 
primitive. A thing in itself has an (ontologically) primitive thisness inasmuch as 
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the grounds of its thisness are in this way internal to itself, and do not need to be 
explained by its relation to anything external to itself. Its distinctness from another 
thing exactly similar to itself, qualitatively, would of course be a relation to that 
other thing. But its thisness, though it would be a ground of that relation to an 
indiscernible “twin” if there were one, does not depend on there actually being 
another thing perfectly similar to it. 

What are the things in themselves that have such primitive and irreducible 
thisnesses? In my search for things in themselves in Chapter 5, the clearest cases of 
intrinsic reality that I found were subjects of consciousness, and conscious states 
and events. It is their possession of irreducible and indeed primitive thisness that 
is most clearly supported, in my opinion, by the argument of the present section. 
Of my counter-examples to the Identity of Indiscernibles in section 8.3, therefore, 
the one that connects best with my ontological argument is the one involving 
dream states. 

But it is not in fact an ideal example for developing my present views. For 
central to it are claims about my possible identity in different possible worlds; and 
as such they belong to one of the most controversial types of claims about 
boundaries of identity, which I have reserved for discussion in Chapter 9. Ideal 
examples for my present purpose will not be persons living for decades, and 
perhaps extending their boundaries into a multitude of possible worlds. There 
we will encounter all the hottest debates about personal identity. I can avoid many 
controversies, if not all, by choosing as examples not persons, but ephemeral 
conscious states of persons, or proper parts of such states. 

So I imagine myself in a state of considerable sensory deprivation, having no 
kinesthetic sensation, and no visual image except one that is perfectly circular and 
of a uniform bright green color. I now imagine the disc splitting into four equal 
quadrants divided from each other by almost invisibly narrow gaps along two 
diagonals that are perpendicular to each other. There is in my imagined con- 
sciousness no way of distinguishing left from right or up from down, or indeed 
any direction from any other, except the directions of the two diagonals from each 
other. It seems to me that four such slightly separated quadrants of a uniformly 
green and perfectly circular image in my visual consciousness would be intrinsi- 
cally real and could share all their broadly qualitative properties, including 
relational properties. This is an example that does not require the whole universe 
to be symmetrical—the symmetry of the circular image is enough—f it is possible 
for such a circular image to be related only as a whole to anything that I have 
not mentioned above. The design of the example is meant to insulate the 
four quadrants, by sensory deprivation of the person, from differing in their 
relations to asymmetric features of the wider world in which they exist. I don’t 
know whether that is causally possible; but the Identity of Indiscernibles, as 
I understand it, demands a more than causal impossibility of broadly qualitative 
indiscernibility. 
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As for physical objects, I do not claim to know that they are not things in 
themselves; and if they are, I say, they too have irreducible and primitive thisness. 
But I also do not claim to know, and indeed I seriously doubt, that physical 
objects, in general, are things in themselves. So it remains to some extent open, at 
this point, what I should say about their thisness. But that is by no means all that 
remains open at this point. Whether or not physical objects are things in them- 
selves, there are many other things that I would certainly not say are things in 
themselves, though I would say they exist, in the ontologically superficial context 
of our ordinary knowledge; and by no means all of them are universals. So I do 
face the question, what should be said ontologically about thisnesses of things that 
are not things in themselves? 

As discussed in Chapter 4, section 4.2, reifying discourse, in which we treat 
something as a thing, carries with it a commitment to the applicability, in 
principle, of the concept of identity, but not always to perfectly determinate 
identities. In the case of things that are not things in themselves it certainly does 
not always carry a commitment to primitive or irreducible thisnesses; and in some 
cases I believe it carries no commitment to any thisnesses at all. 

For instance, in a typical 21st-century banking system, if you have a dollar- 
denominated deposit account in a bank, there will be a finite whole number of 
dollars in the account. (There may be a finite whole number of cents too, but 
we can ignore those extra cents for present purposes). It is economically signifi- 
cant that those dollars exist, and that they are plural and separable; you can 
withdraw a whole number of them less than all of them. But in making such a 
withdrawal, it would make no sense to express a preference as to which of the 
dollars in the account should be withdrawn. Why does it make no sense? Because 
those dollars are merely intentional objects, and very incomplete ones. For all that 
is specified in definitive representations of them is the number of them (how many 
they are) and their presence in the account. There is not enough to those dollars to 
endow them with thisnesses—not even thisnesses that would be reducible to 
suchnesses.”* 

Many things that are not things in themselves do have thisness, however— 
though not (in my opinion) primitive thisness. Some of them even have irreducible 
thisness (thisness that is not reducible to suchness). Three examples will be 
discussed here. 


(1) First we may spin a new twist in the story of the dollars in your bank 
account. Suppose exactly 1 dollar is paid out from your account, by 


8 This is an abbreviated version of an example discussed in Chapter 4, section 4.2.2, and Chapter 5, 
section 5.2, in a somewhat different connection. 
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electronic transfer to someone else’s account. Then, after (but not before) it 
has been debited to your account, but before (and arguably not after) it has 
been credited to the other person’s multi-dollar account, we can achieve 
singular reference to that dollar as “the dollar that has just been withdrawn 
from your account.” And if we can achieve singular reference to it, it can be 
distinguished from other identifiable dollars, and thus has an individual 
identity, a thisness. It is even an irreducible (though not a primitive) 
thisness, if as seems likely to be the case, singular reference to it depends 
necessarily on singular reference to you and to your bank—and if it is at 
least conceivable (as I suppose it is) that you and perhaps also your bank, 
have indiscernible “twins.” 

(2) Fictitious persons too may have irreducible, though not primitive, thisness. 
Consider Ebenezer Scrooge, in Charles Dickens’ story, A Christmas Carol. 
We do not know that he is identical with any human individual who has 
actually lived; and I assume for the sake of argument that he is not. In my 
view therefore he is a merely intentional object—specifically, a nonexistent, 
fictitious character. As such he is not a thing in itself. My question is: Does 
Ebenezer Scrooge have a thisness that is not reducible to suchnesses? 
I believe the answer to that question is Yes. Why? 


There could certainly be more than one fictitious Ebenezer Scrooge. But I am 
speaking of the Ebenezer Scrooge who is the protagonist of a famous story written 
by a particular thing in itself—a particular human being who actually lived— 
namely, Charles Dickens. He can be identified by saying he is that Ebenezer 
Scrooge—that is, the one in Dickens’ story. That gives Scrooge an identity that 
is not completely reducible to suchnesses, because it depends on the irreducible 
thisness of Charles Dickens.”* Because of its dependence on Dickens’ thisness, 
however, the identity of his fictitious Ebenezer Scrooge is not primitive, even if 
Charles Dickens’ thisness is primitive. 


(3) Physical objects won't have primitive thisnesses if they are not things in 
themselves, but are merely intentional objects of our experiences. 
However, they will still have irreducible thisnesses (thisnesses that are not 
completely reducible to suchnesses) inasmuch as they depend on, and 
involve, thisnesses of beings that experience them, and of those experi- 
ences. For example, a house does not have to be a thing in itself to be this 
house (the only one) that is a merely intentional object of your experience 
and mine, visually, or in some other sensory modality. For you and I are 
things in ourselves, and as such are bearers, and anchors, so to speak, of 


*4 This is a point in chapter 3 on which I am partly in agreement with Amie Thomasson’s view in 
Fiction and Metaphysics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999). 
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irreducible thisness. So are our particular experiences and other conscious 
states, by virtue of their intrinsic reality. 


Suppose, on the other hand, that we represent to ourselves in thought a 
possible, but non-actual, world’”* in which there would exist a pair of concrete 
particular objects perfectly indiscernible, qualitatively, from each other. In my 
opinion those merely possible objects do not actually have the thisnesses that 
would be required to distinguish them from each other. They would have to have 
them if they actually existed, for I am not asserting the possibility of a world in 
which (if the world were actual) there would exist a pair of mutually indiscernible 
concrete objects that would not have thisnesses distinguishing them. But they do 
not actually exist, and do not stand in distinctively different relations to any 
concrete particular individual that does actually exist. Thus they lack the anchor- 
age in actual particular existence that is required for irreducible thisness. That is a 
conclusion to be expected in an actualist ontology according to which all facts are 
grounded in actually existing concrete particular things in themselves.”® 


8.5 The World and I: Thisness in Empirical Epistemology 


In section 8.4, I have argued for the irreducibility of thisness as grounded in 
intrinsic reality of particular things. The largest importance of thisness for human 
life, however, is epistemological. As I will try to show here, regarding things that 
are not intrinsically real as well as things that are, a very large proportion of our 
knowledge of them involves knowledge of thisness—that is, knowledge of partic- 
ular things as “this” or “that,” “you” or “me,” and so forth. 


° Or a non-actual type of world—which one might prefer to say for reasons which will be discussed 
in Chapter 11. 

*° Tn this negative conclusion, I remain largely in agreement with main arguments of my 1981 paper, 
Adams, “Actualism and Thisness,” pp. 3-41. I will not rehearse all of those arguments here. Many of 
them are not arguments in metaphysics, strictly speaking, but are arguments in philosophy of modal 
logic. They are attempts to deal with the constraint of an actualist metaphysics in constructing a 
possible worlds semantics for a quantified modal logic that must satisfy metaphysical constraints 
because its modal operators are to be understood as having the metaphysical sense of “possibly” and 
“necessarily.” A central move in the solution I proposed is distinguishing between truth in a possible 
world and truth at a possible world. Propositions true in a possible world w are those that would be true 
if w were actual. Propositions true at w include those that are true about w from the perspective of the 
actual world, but would not be true, or even exist, in w if w were actual, because they are at least in part 
about particular things that exist in the actual world but would not exist in w. This has consequences 
that we may find inconvenient. The familiar modal axiom, “If p, then it is possible that p,” for instance, 
still has no instances that are false in any possible world; for it does not exist in any world in which an 
individual mentioned in p fails to exist. But it has instances that are false at worlds in which a relevant 
actual-world individual would not exist. Thus “If I do not exist, then it is possible that I do not exist” is 
false at worlds in which I do not exist, because “I do not exist” is true at such worlds, but “It is possible 
that I do not exist” is false at (or about) such worlds because in them there would not be any 
possibilities involving my thisness. My fuller treatment of the implications for quantified modal logic 
is found in Adams, “Actualism and Thisness.” 
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Suppose I am standing on a path in a forest staring intently through binoculars 
at the leafy canopy above me, trying to get a clear view of an interesting warbler. 
You are on the same path, and come up behind me, being more focused on 
walking than I am. About to pass me, you stop, and interrupt my absorption in 
bird-watching by saying, “Excuse me, but I see a rattlesnake on the path about 20 
feet in front of you, and I thought maybe I should alert you to it.” This is an 
attempt to communicate something of obvious importance; but precisely what is it 
that you are trying to communicate? What is it that you assert, and presumably 
believe, or perhaps even know, when you say, “I see a rattlesnake on the path about 
20 feet in front of you”? What is the object of that assertion and that knowledge or 
belief? 

Let’s consider first whether there is, or may be, any assertion in broadly 
qualitative terms that would be strictly equivalent, logically, to what you would 
assert by saying, in the indicated situation, 


“T see a rattlesnake on the path about 20 feet in front of you.” 


At first glance there appears to be a good deal of qualitative content already in the 
assertion as it stands. A natural first step would be to see if we can isolate that 
content by removing the two obvious indexical expressions in the sentence—the 
pronouns “T” and “you,” leaving 


“Someone sees a rattlesnake on a path about 20 feet in front of someone else.” 


It is not obvious whether that really produces a broadly qualitative assertion, for 
issues remain about both “rattlesnake” and “feet.” The problem about “feet” is that 
the obvious way of defining units of measure is by comparison with particular, 
publicly identified objects. The state of the art, I take it, is to define them by 
relation to constants of physical theory. I leave it to philosophers of physics to 
debate whether this yields broadly qualitative properties, or whether there remains 
some indexical reference to this physical scheme of things that we appear to 
inhabit. 

The problem about “rattlesnake” is that prevalent views in biology do not treat 
names of animal species as purely qualitative terms, but rather as implying 
hereditary membership in a reproductively isolated (or nearly isolated) population 
of in-principle-identifiable individuals. We might try to sideline this problem by 
changing “I see a rattlesnake” to “I see something that looks like a rattlesnake.” 
This issues a possibly problematic promissory note for a broadly qualitative 
specification of what it is to look like a rattlesnake. Worse yet, looking like a 
rattlesnake is not the same as being a rattlesnake, and generates an at least 
marginally less compelling reason for action, inasmuch as what merely looks like 
a rattlesnake might be less dangerous than a rattlesnake. 
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Be that as it may, the main problem in this case remains that “someone” and 
“someone else” convey a lot less information than “I” and “you” convey in a 
concrete situation. We still face the question whether any broadly qualitative 
replacement of those pronouns could leave the sentence expressing the same 
assertion and the same knowledge or belief. I will discuss two reasons for a 
negative answer to that question. 

The first reason has an ontological starting point. In previous sections of this 
chapter, I argued that although it is very implausible given our present empirical 
beliefs, it is not absolutely impossible that we have qualitatively indiscernible 
duplicates at a great distance from us in space or time. If that is right, no broadly 
qualitative description that you satisfy, however detailed it may be, can be 
guaranteed to refer precisely to you individually. For it could conceivably refer 
to your indiscernible twin. Granted, if you do have an indiscernible twin who 
satisfies a broadly qualitative description, you satisfy it too. But what you asserted 
in saying “I see a rattlesnake” was not about you and any possible indiscernible 
twin of yours. It was just about you. You were not thinking about indiscernible 
twins at all. 

That’s not a nit-picking point. We are not generally asserting everything that 
follows necessarily from anything that we say. If you report, “The number of party 
guests we expect is nineteen,” you are not asserting that the number of guests you 
expect is more than the square root of 256, though that follows necessarily from 
what you said. Indeed you may not even believe it, if you have not done a relevant 
calculation. 

I promised a second reason for holding that what is expressed, and asserted, as 
known or believed, in the sort of context that is under discussion, depends on the 
use of indexical expressions such as “I” and “you.” And it may similarly depend on 
implicitly indexical expressions such as “the path”—which path? the one in front 
of us! This reason is more epistemological than ontological, and it is much the 
more important reason. The reason is that even if there are broadly qualitative 
descriptions that pick out precisely you and me and the path in front of us, they 
may not be accessible to us when we need them. It is quite likely that we will not 
know enough to construct them—and even if we do know enough, it would be 
absurdly imprudent to spend time constructing them when we see a dangerous 
snake on the path in front of us. And the most obviously central function that 
belief has in our lives is to guide action (which was also an important point in 
Chapter 7). 

A number of scenarios similarly evidencing the importance of such egocentric 
knowledge in our lives were presented in discussions of demonstratives and 
indexical expressions in 1970s philosophy of language. An elegant example 
drawn from real life provided John Perry with material for an influential exam- 
ination of the sensitivity of behavior to demonstrative or indexical character of a 
thought. 
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I once followed a trail of sugar on a supermarket floor, pushing my cart down the 
aisle on one side of a tall counter and back the aisle on the other, seeking the 
shopper with the torn sack to tell him he was making a mess. With each trip 
around the counter, the trail became thicker. But I seemed unable to catch up. 
Finally it dawned on me. I was the shopper I was trying to catch... [And then] 
I stopped following the trail around the counter, and rearranged the torn sack in 
my cart.?” 


The focus of Perry’s investigation is on the relation between believing (as he did 
from beginning to end of the episode) that “The shopper with a torn sack is 
making a mess,” and believing (as he did in the end) that “I am making a mess.” 
He sees a philosophical problem in that relation. It begins with the point that the 
sentences that he accepts as expressing what he was believing (the object of his 
belief) in the two stages of the incident have exactly the same predicate (“making a 
mess”), and their subject terms (“the shopper with a torn sack” and “T”) refer in 
fact to the same individual (Perry himself). Perry does not suppose that just any 
form of shared reference of subject terms would generate the problem that 
concerns him. That problem arises from the fact that (as he puts it) “the word 
T... seems to be an essential indexical,” needed for expressing what he finally 
recognized about his relation to the trail of sugar. 

In particular, he points out, an unambiguously first-person indexical expression 
is needed for explaining the sensitivity of behavior to the change in belief. Even 
saying that he “came to believe that John Perry is making a mess” would not 
explain the change in behavior except on the assumption that he also believed 
“Tam John Perry” (which in principle he might not have believed, since amnesia is 
a human possibility). So it seems that if we want a way of identifying the cognitive 
improvement that prompts Perry to attend to his own sack of sugar, we are left 
with no alternative that can be expressed without using a first-person indexical 
subject term. And I accept that conclusion. 

Perry does not exactly disagree, but his view is that the cognitive improvement 
that can be expressed only by his thinking or saying “I am making a mess” is not a 
proposition. For he insists that “Anyone at any time can have access to any 
proposition.” And in agreement with many other philosophers of language he 
supposes that the objects of belief are propositions. On those points there has been 
lively debate of high quality among philosophers of language during the last forty 
years or so. I have no intention of entering that debate here, as my focus is not on 
philosophy of language, but on ontology and related topics in epistemology. And 
I believe that of those cognitive attainments that are essentially self-knowledge, 
there is a considerable part that we are not able in fact to express linguistically at 


?7 John Perry, “The Problem of the Essential Indexical,” Nodis XIII (1979): 3-21; p. 3 quoted. 
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all. Not everything known or believed by someone can be made accessible to 
everyone (or perhaps even anyone) else. 

Consider an ordinary but medically significant example. Suppose you've been 
feeling for several days, with increasing frequency and intensity, a pain that feels as 
if it originates somewhere near the middle of your torso. You've decided, pru- 
dently, to get it looked into medically, and now your doctor is asking you how the 
pain feels to you. You are all too familiar with the pain by now, and you do know 
how it feels to you. That enables you, for example, to distinguish it from other 
sensations originating in the same region of your body. But it does not follow that 
you can really tell the doctor how it feels to you. Our language is not rich in words 
for describing such sensations, and is even more starved for ways of determining 
how similar are the sensations which different people associate with any one of 
those words. Perhaps the doctor will ask you to say “how bad” the pain feels on a 
scale of one to ten, where one is a minor annoyance and ten is the worst pain you 
have had or can imagine. You give her a number; perhaps it’s five. But that 
certainly does not give her an exact idea of how bad it feels to you; and she is 
also left to wonder how your choice of a number may have been affected by any 
feelings you may have about being regarded as sensitive to pain. She might probe a 
bit more to try to resolve such wondering; but it probably isn’t worth it because 
any feelings of embarrassment that affected your first answer would be likely to 
affect further answers too. Just by having the pain, you know a lot about it; but 
there is a lot of that knowledge that you are not actually able to communicate to 
anyone else. 

Or consider how we recognize people we know. Eyewitness testimony in 
criminal trials is notoriously attended with risks of error, particularly when the 
witness and the accused are not otherwise well acquainted with each other. But if 
someone I know well (as we say), is speaking in my presence, and the lighting is 
good and the room is not too noisy, I will know that it is that particular person. 
A main reason for that is that I know what that person looks like and sounds 
like—looks and sounds like to me, at any rate; vision or hearing that are stronger 
or weaker in various ways can affect how someone looks or sounds to us. That is 
not knowledge that I have registered or stored verbally. I could communicate 
some of it to you verbally, but by no means all of it. If you mention someone 
I know well, and tell me that you are about to meet him at a busy airport and ask 
me what he looks like, I could probably give you helpful answers to some 
questions—for example: how old? what color hair and complexion? taller or 
shorter than I am? beard or no beard? But I certainly could not give you a verbal 
description that would enable you to recognize that person as confidently as you 
probably could if you had seen photographs of him—or better yet, had already 
met him in person. 

One could ask at this point whether it is absolutely impossible for us to 
communicate verbally everything we know from experience about how things 
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look, sound, and feel to us. Or would some strictly possible, if mind-bogglingly 
demanding, enlargement of human languages enable us to explain verbally all 
such knowledge that we might have? I think that probably is not possible; but at 
least in the present context, I really don’t need to know whether it is possible. For 
in this section of the present chapter, unlike in sections 8.2 and 8.3, I am primarily 
concerned, not with questions of absolute possibility or impossibility, but with 
questions about how we actually know things. And paradoxical as it might seem, 
the role of ignorance in actual human knowing is enormous. Recognizing that 
fact, and understanding how best to deal with it, is a major part of human wisdom. 

We may borrow from John Perry the term “locating beliefs” to refer to beliefs 
that seem essentially indexical “about where one is, when it is, and who one is.”?® 
Such locating beliefs are obviously important for (literally) finding our way in the 
world. It seems to me obviously possible to have such beliefs without having any 
language at all. Without forming locating beliefs about their relation to various 
particular objects, how would infants ever learn to walk, or even to crawl? And yet 
most infants learn to crawl, and many even to walk, before acquiring enough 
language to express such beliefs. 

Similar considerations apply to nonhuman vertebrate animals, and perhaps 
even more widely in the animal kingdom. A hawk sees a squirrel; the squirrel sees 
the hawk. Their movements give reason to believe that the hawk is interested in 
catching the squirrel, and the squirrel is interested in not being caught by the 
hawk—and to believe that each of them has some sense of where it is in relation to 
the other. But though each of them has signals for various purposes, neither of 
them has anything that we would call a language. 

It may be suggested that the locating beliefs of infants, hawks, and squirrels are 
more a matter of knowing how to do something than of knowing facts. Perhaps so, 
but on the other hand learning how to do something is apt to be in large part a 
matter of learning facts about how one can and can’t do it. And I imagine that 
most if not all of us have experience of learning such facts without trying to 
express linguistically just what we have learned. Indeed being able to express 
oneself in a particular language normally involves both factual knowledge and 
“know-how” or skill, and they are not neatly separable. Thus for native speakers of 
English, knowing that the Italian word for strawberry is fragola may be part of 
knowing how to order a strawberry gelato in Italian. Of course it won’t function as 
part of knowing how if the word does not come to mind when one is ordering the 
ice cream. 

A plausible ideal of human sociability must have a place for both more and less 
intimate relations. At a less intimate level it can and should embrace an enterprise 
of human knowledge that supports an ideal of universal access to a shared treasure 


*8 Perry, “The Problem of the Essential Indexical,” p. 5. 
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of knowledge and its sources. But our primal social relations, our first and 
arguably most formative social relations, as infants with our care-givers, involve 
indexical knowledge that is not universally accessible. It is self-locating knowledge 
in which the infant’s self, or perhaps just this-experience-happening-now, is 
placed in relation to another thing that appears to it in the experience. And over 
time, but certainly before learning any language, the infant learns to interact with 
that thing and reidentify it as that particular thing. In Martin Buber’s indexical 
terminology, which resonates with most if not all readers, it is an “I-Thou” 
relation. And throughout our lives something like that remains true of the close 
personal relationships that are among the most meaning- and value-laden features 
of human life. 

And this is not in fact incompatible with an ideal of the most extensive 
attainable universally accessible treasure of knowledge—which is, I take it, some- 
thing that Perry thinks is at stake in his insistence that “Anyone at any time can 
have access to any proposition.” I do not suppose that all of any individual 
person’s experience and self-knowledge could be included in such a universally 
shared cognitive treasure. But I do suppose that any person’s experience, in its 
particularity, though never wholly transparent to others, can contribute some- 
thing to our shared empirical exploration of the world. Indeed such contributions 
are crucially important to the widely shared enterprise. For it depends, practically 
speaking, on a division of labor, or diversification of cognitive roles. And espe- 
cially in the pursuit of empirical knowledge, it involves a lot of reliance on 
researchers’ essentially indexical knowledge and testimony regarding their own 
experience. 

For example, if you visit an anthropological museum, such as Oxford 
University’s Pitt-Rivers Museum, you might perhaps see, in a glass case, an 
impressive-looking artifact together with a label or card informing you that it 
came from a certain place and dates from approximately 3,300 years ago. “Very 
interesting,” you might think. Then you might ask yourself—and it would be 
intelligent to ask yourself—“How do they know when it was made?” Well, in 
broad outline, the answer to that question may well go roughly as follows. They 
know it was made about 3,300 years ago because it was found in a layer of dirt and 
stones and other debris that showed a lot of evidence of having been deposited in 
that period and never having been disturbed since then until the archeologists 
uncovered it. And they know that because qualified and trusted archeologists have 
reported it to the museum. And how do the archeologists know that? As a mere 
museum-goer I wouldn’t expect to know in detail; but I can say the following on 
the basis of the social character of shared empirical knowledge. We don’t have a 
shared objective datum in such a case unless people who were at the excavation 
were prepared to testify in essentially first-person indexical terms that they had 
sense experience of the finding of the artifact, and of its careful storage and 
transmission to the museum. Somebody must have been known to be in a position 
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to say, “I saw that thing dug up,” or perhaps “I dug it out with my own hands, and 
felt it in my own hands until I gave it to you, and you saw to it (didn’t you?) that it 
was properly labeled and tracked until it was sent to the museum”—or something 
like that. 

Empirical knowledge is based ultimately on particular experiences of observers 
who have essentially first-person indexical knowledge of those experiences. In 
writing up their evidence, researchers may state, impersonally, that it “was 
observed” that p. But colleagues reading the report are entitled to take such an 
expression as attesting that the authors of the report, or someone else whose 
competence and truthfulness they have reason to trust, did have first-person 
experience of the occurrence of p. Trust is at the center of the social character of 
empirical science. It is significant in this connection that published reports of 
empirical research are signed by those most responsible for the research. It is true, 
and humanly important, that being known as authors of the report may be helpful 
to the careers of those who sign it; but it is more fundamentally as part of a system 
of trust that the names need to be there. And the system of trust is largely a 
network of individual people who know each other individually, by name and by 
memory of past interactions, in a way that has indexical aspects. Some interested 
readers of an empirical research report might not be personally acquainted with 
any of its authors. But I would guess that in at least the most satisfying cases most 
of the readers could find, at a distance of not more than a few nodes in the relevant 
social network, someone they know who is pretty well acquainted personally with 
at least one of the authors. Such a network both supports trust and makes 
corrections possible when some reason emerges for thinking that the empirical 
reports are not as reliable as they ought to be. 

I will conclude this epistemological discussion in a more metaphysical vein. The 
ideal of thorough objectivity and universal accessibility of knowledge finds one of 
its expressions in the thought that ideally objective knowledge would be a “view 
from nowhere.””’ I do not believe that there is or can be a view from nowhere—or 
perhaps more precisely I believe that knowledge by its very nature cannot be a 
view from nowhere. 

I take it that knowledge exists only in knowings and essentially involves 
consciousness or potentiality for consciousness. We can distinguish between 
fully actualized knowing*® and a knowing that is a developed capacity but not 
fully actualized at present.*’ In the first sense one is fully conscious of what one 
knows. In the second sense one is said, for example, to know now something that 
one has learned and consciously known in the past, and could summon to 


»? This phrase comes from the title of a well known book by Thomas Nagel, but I am not 
commenting here on the particular views expressed by Nagel in that book. 

°° A “second actuality of knowing,” in Aristotelian terminology. 

* A “first actuality” of knowing, in Aristotelian terminology. 
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consciousness again, though one is not conscious of it now because one is 
attending to other things. For present purposes we can focus exclusively on fully 
actualized knowing; for what one cannot know in the fully actualized sense one 
cannot know in the other sense either. 

Even in the second sense, for example, the greatest library in the world doesn’t 
know anything at all. We may call it a storehouse of knowledge because it contains 
materials from which we, by reading them, can retrieve for ourselves all sorts of 
knowledge. But when knowledge is retrieved from that storehouse, it will be the 
conscious readers, and not the unconscious library, that will know. 

How then could knowing be a view from nowhere? I see how to situate 
knowings as views from somewhere in my ontology of intrinsic reality—not as 
views from different points in physical space or space-time, but as intrinsically real 
occurrences in the consciousness of different particular subjects of consciousness. 
But in my ontology of intrinsic reality there is no room for any fully actualized 
knowing, or any other occurrence of consciousness, that is neither the whole nor 
a part of any particular conscious life. And what else would a view from 
nowhere be? 

Things have been said in traditional theologies that may well suggest an 
interpretation of divine omniscience as a view from nowhere. But that seems to 
me an implausible approach. An alternative might be to think of God’s omnis- 
cience as a view from everywhere. Leibniz at least comes close to such an inter- 
pretation when says in §14 of his Discourse on Metaphysics that 


When God turns on all sides and in every way, so to speak, the general system of 
phenomena that he finds good to produce in order to manifest his glory, and 
regards all the faces of the world in every possible manner, since there is no 
relation that escapes his omniscience, the result of each view of the universe, as 
regarded from a certain place, is a substance that expresses the universe in 
accordance with that view, if God finds it good to render his thought effective 
and to produce that substance.” 


Similar thoughts will be explored in Chapter 10. 


*»? Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, A, VI, iv, 1549-50. There are many editions and translations of the 
Discourse on Metaphysics. 


9 
Identity, Time, and Self 


What logic tells us about identity is simple and uncontroversial: everything is 
identical to itself—in logical symbolism, (Vx) (x = x). Identity is the relation that 
everything bears to itself—and to nothing else. The questions philosophers discuss 
about identity are usually much less simple, and often far from uncontroversial. 
They commonly have the form, “Is the x of which it is true that y(x) identical with 
the y of which it is true that ¢(y)?” 

An example is the controversial question whether you, as you read this para- 
graph, are identical with a zygote that existed in your mother’s body several months 
before your birth—or in other words, whether you were that zygote. If you answer 
that question in the affirmative, you will indeed be saying that you bear to that 
zygote the logician’s relation that everything bears to itself alone, and in that way 
you will be denying that you and that zygote are distinct. You will also, however, be 
saying (or at least implying) something about two things (in the broadest sense of 
“thing”*) that obviously are distinct: namely, the process that is the life you are now 
living outside the womb, and the process that was the qualitatively very different life 
of that zygote at that time.” And of those things (those processes) you will not be 
denying their obvious distinctness from each other. Rather, you will be affirming (or 
at least implying) that there is a connection between them by virtue of which they 
are united as included in a larger thing of a certain sort. 

I take it to be typical of ontological issues about identity that they turn in this 
way on questions about connection between concrete particulars. Are they con- 
nected in ways that have such significance as to unite them as constituents of a 
more inclusive thing of the sort that is at issue? As a question about significance, 
that may well turn on meanings and values of various sorts, and practical reason 
may claim a voice in the matter. 


9.1 Identity without Distance 


In many philosophical contexts in which identity would be grounded in connection 
of things in some ways diverse, the diversity involves distance—spatiotemporal 


’ As discussed in Chapter 4. 

> By “process” here, as elsewhere in this book, I do not mean a universal, but a concrete particular— 
in this case, not life in general, but the particular life-process that zygote was living during some hour or 
other and the particular life-process you are living during the present hour. 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
Robert Merrihew Adams 2021. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 928561 35.003.0010 
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distance, or the metaphorical distance between different possible worlds 
(“trans-world distance,” for short). The most gripping ontological issues about 
identity are likely to involve distance in one or more of those ways. But I think it 
will be instructive to begin with a case of identity in which neither spatiotem- 
poral nor trans-world distance is involved. It is a prime example, from my point 
of view. 

Suppose you are a spectator at a ballet; you both see and hear dancers moving in 
time to music played by an orchestra. In this you simultaneously have visual 
experience as of moving shapes, and auditory experience of musical sounds. My 
question is: 


Is there, in this case, something x that is having an experience as of seeing moving 
shapes and is identical to something y that is having an experience as of hearing 
musical sounds? 


I argue for an affirmative answer to the question. There must be a single subject of 
both the visual and the auditory experiences in this case. For you experience them 
as coordinated with each other. Otherwise you would not be having an experience 
as of dancers moving in time to music. And in the nature of the case, an experience 
of coordination of q with r must also be an experience of both q and r.’ 

Well, you may ask, but couldn’t the visual and the auditory experiences have 
separate, mutually distinct subjects that are connected with each other in such a 
way as to constitute a single more inclusive subject that experiences their coordi- 
nation? After all, I have said that ontologically interesting identities commonly 
involve a connection of distinct things. Yes, many connections of distinct things 
may be involved in your presence at a ballet. But your experience, as a spectator, as 
of bodies moving in time to music is an experience of a coordination that can exist 
only if something that is having visual experience is identical to something that is 
having the corresponding auditory experience. 

The intrinsic reality and ontological depth of the identity in this case is a 
product, I believe, of the tightness and closeness of the connecting relations. The 
coordinated aspects of your experience in this case are literally close. They are not 
separated by any distance at all, in space or time, let alone in the “space” of 
possible worlds. (Not, that is, by any distance internal to your experience; I am not 
commenting on relations of distance in time and space among events on the stage 
and in the orchestra pit.) As distance is introduced into the connecting relations 
relevant to judgments of identity in cases of other types, the identities are likely to 


° In this example you are a spectator. But I could make the same sort of argument on the assumption 
that you are one of the dancers moving in time to the music. In that case there would be something v 
(you) that is having an experience as of making certain bodily motions and is identical with something 
w that is having an experience as of musical sounds. And that too would be an experience of a relation 
of coordination that requires a single subject. 
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be less fundamental ontologically, and we will often find ourselves in the territory 
of practical reason. But I won’t go there just yet; for there is more to be learned 
from the example of multi-modal experience as a case of identity without distance. 
It is an ontologically fundamental identity—more fundamental ontologically, 
I believe, though not more important practically or more significant humanly than 
most of the identities that will be discussed in this chapter. What is ontologically 
fundamental in this case is the fact of the actuality of a coordinated multi-modal 
experience, and its having a single subject. It is fundamental ontologically, inas- 
much as the actual character of the experience as a coordinated whole is a real 
property that is a sufficient constitutive ground of intrinsic reality, as explained in 
Chapter 5. And as intrinsic, the reality that it grounds can only be reality of a single 
identical thing in itself to which all of the coordinated experience is internal. 


9.2 Experience and Time 


Such unitary multi-modal experience, in all the clearest cases, is extended in time. 
The actually experienced coordination of what is seen and heard in our example 
may not last long, but it must have a duration, which cannot even be infinitely 
brief. For what is seen in the example is motion, and what is heard is melody and 
rhythm; and all of those take time. We would not perceive any of those if we never 
took in as a whole any event lasting longer than a dimensionless instant. And we 
do take in as wholes events that are only finitely short. If I hear you speak in a 
language that I understand, I hear at least the shorter words, and certainly the 
syllables, as wholes. Most of us, I believe, would not without some practice even 
recognize as distinct from each other the successive sounds that make up 
diphthongs with which we are quite familiar. What we experience is always 
process. Durationless instants are not times in which anything occurs; they are 
at most limits of periods of time in which things can occur.* 

This has important implications for the philosophy of time. It commits me to 
the falsity of Presentism, if we take that to be the thesis that nothing that is past or 
future is real, but only the present instant is real, together with whatever it 
contains. Contrary to Presentism of that sort, I say first of all that our own 
experience is what we know most certainly to be intrinsically real. And though 
there is no doubt a sense in which we know an experience, considered as a whole, 
to be real while it is happening, we do not know any part of it to be real until it has 


* Cf. Martial Gueroult’s comment about Descartes, that “instantaneous moving force, the distinc- 
tion between the instant of motion and the instant of rest, ... poses an insoluble problem for Cartesian 
metaphysics” (Martial Gueroult, “The Metaphysics and Physics of Force in Descartes,” in Stephen 
Gaukroger, trans. and ed., Descartes: Philosophy, Mathematics, and Physics (Brighton: The Harvester 
Press), pp. 196-229, quoted in Daniel Garber, Descartes Embodied (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2001), p. 164m). 
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happened and is thus in the past, though only very recently so. As regards any part 
of our experience, if it hasn’t happened yet, it is still in the future; and if it has 
happened, it is in the past. For there is no room for any of it in the durationless 
instant that divides the past from the future. As Aristotle said, the now is not a part 
of time; rather “the now is a limit.”* The “present instant” is a borderline, and not 
a period of time in which anything can happen. So if nothing that is past or future 
is real, then nothing that occurs in time is real. 

A focus on tensed existence of substances or things (the subjects of properties) 
may be responsible for much of the appeal of presentism. I believe that is a 
misleading distraction, however, for thinking about the ontology of time. 
I argued, in section 2.2 of Chapter 2, for a distinction that is important here. 
The Soviet Union, for example, does not exist in the 21st century, inasmuch as 
nothing identifiable with it still has its defining properties of being a functioning 
state. But that does not and ought not prevent us from referring to the Soviet 
Union (and “quantifying over” it) in stating truths about the 20th century. We can 
(and in my opinion should) distinguish between present existence and present 
availability as an object of reference. Making use of that distinction I assert, for 
example 


(A x) (x was the Soviet Union & x existed at 12 Noon GMT on 1/1/1953). 


My point in evoking this example is to call attention to three assumptions that 
I make in asserting it. (1) I assume that 12 Noon GMT on a particular day is a 
durationless instant dividing past from future at that time (or that time at a 
particular place—say, Red Square in Moscow). (2) I assume that for the Soviet 
Union to exist at that instant is for the instant to be included in the time (that is, 
the duration) of the Soviet Union’s existence (that is, the time during which it 
possessed all its essential properties). And (3) I assume that we can speak just as 
truly in referring to the Soviet Union, or “quantifying over” it, after it has ceased to 
exist, as one could while it still existed, and that it thus remains available as an 
object of reference.® 

Thus I say that the reality of which we have first-hand empirical knowledge is 
always reality of the (more or less recent) past. Blanket denials of the reality of the 


° Aristotle, Physics. Greek text edited with introduction and commentary by Sir David Ross (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961, 1936, 1924; many translations), IV.10, 218a6 and 24-5. 

° This is in substantial agreement with my treatment of the same example in section 2.2 of Chapter 2 
above, though the ontology of time was a less central topic there than here. It is also in substantial 
agreement with reasons that I gave for rejecting presentism in Robert Merrihew Adams, “Time and 
Thisness,” Midwest Studies in Philosophy 11 (1986): 321-2—though my insistence here that nothing 
happens in a durationless instant is not foreshadowed in that paper. My use of “presentism” in the 
Midwest Studies paper has been cited as the first occurrence of the term “presentism” in print. Whether 
it really was the first, I do not know; I implied that others had been using it, at least orally. See the entry 
on “Presentism” in the online Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy by David Ingram and Jonathan 
Tallant (first published January 22, 2018). 
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past therefore imply denial of the reality we know best. Presentism, understood as 
implying denial of the reality of the past, seems to me incredible. I therefore regard 
time as a dimension in which intrinsically real existence may be extended, and 
I see no good reason not to believe that whatever has been intrinsically real in the 
past is still there, so to speak.’ 

That leaves open the question about the reality of the future, whether whatever 
will eventually be real in itself is already there. An affirmative answer, added to my 
realism about the past, would amount to what is commonly called “Eternalism” 
about time. It gives rise to controversial questions about determinism and human 
free will. A negative answer, combined with realism about the past, amounts to 
what has been called a “growing block” theory of time. In a theological perspec- 
tive, it gives rise to important questions about God’s omniscience, omnipotence, 
and eternity. I leave both of these alternatives on the table in the present 
discussion. 


9.3 Identity, Persons, and Metaphysics 


Thus far the present chapter has been focused on issues about experientially 
grounded intrinsically real facts of identity over relatively short periods of time. 
I have been engaged in arguing for conclusions about ontologically fundamental 
facts. Specifically, I take the fact of the actuality of a coordinated multi-modal 
experience of sensations and actions, and its having a single subject, to be 
intrinsically real, and as establishing that the subject of the experience is therefore 
at least minimally a thing in itself, as I put it in section 5.5.2 of Chapter 5. Whether 
the subject of experience is also maximally a thing in itself, having intrinsic reality 
in every phase and aspect of its history, is another question, and one of the issues 
with which the rest of this chapter is concerned. 

We do indeed identify ourselves and each other, at earlier and later points in 
time, on the basis of empirically observed facts about ourselves and each other. 
The facts are in part physical, about our bodies, and in part psychological, about 
our experiences, memories, beliefs, desires, decisions, intentions, etc. All of them 
belong to our ordinary empirical knowledge, which we have generally good reason 
to trust, as discussed in Chapter 7. However it is only regarding an experience of 
our own, and only while we are having it, that I have argued we have certain 
knowledge of the experience and of its intrinsic reality. 

But such certain knowledge is episodic. Do we have enough knowledge of that 
sort to provide an adequate justification of claims about our “identity,” or unity, 
over long periods of time? We have it regarding our “present” or most recent 


7 One of the advantages of accepting that what has been real in the past is still there is that it 
supports belief in the reality of causal relationships between earlier causes and later effects. 
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experiences; but memory of earlier experiences is less vivid, less certain, and much 
less complete. Here temporal “distance” does pose a significant problem. 

And that’s only one of the problems it poses. Adults are often qualitatively 
“quite different people” from the early or late adolescents they have “memories” of 
being. I remember reading once of a dentist who was quite angry with the young 
jerk (a.k.a. his former self) who saddled him with a lifetime working on other 
people’s mouths. In such a case, I assume, the younger self’s eager pursuit of a 
doctorate in dentistry is an intentional object of thoughts and feelings that the 
disgruntled older dentist has. But it’s the disgruntled thoughts and feelings, and 
not their intentional object, in this case, that are present in the older dentist, and a 
ground of intrinsic reality for the older dentist’s consciousness. 

On what basis, then, do we believe in our own identity over the whole period of 
our lifetime? And is that belief defensible? How should we proceed in thinking 
about these questions? 

It may be helpful at this point to think about a parallel case: the trans-temporal 
identity of artifacts. Suppose that in some period of military emergency a large 
bronze statue of considerable antiquity and great aesthetic value has been melted 
down. The statue no longer exists. That’s a serious loss, aesthetically, and probably 
also financially. The bronze of which the statue was composed still exists, but now 
composes something else, for military use, instead of the statue. It follows, by the 
logic of identity, that the bronze never was identical with the statue. As the sole 
material constituent of the statue, it coincided with it, while the statue existed; but 
they never were identical. For as the outcome shows, the statue’s necessary 
conditions of existence are not the same as those of the bronze; and it is a 
fundamental point in the logic of identity, that things that differ from each 
other in the necessary conditions of their existence are not identical with each 
other. 

Some philosophers may disagree, arguing that what the outcome shows is not 
that anything has ceased to exist, but rather that the bronze, which had properties 
of statue-form and statue-function, no longer has those properties. I agree that by 
talking in that way we could without error (though not without inconvenience) 
avoid speaking of statues that exist and have identities. But I don’t agree that it’s an 
error to speak as we normally do, and to say that the statue ceased to exist. 
A choice about what to say is among other things a choice about what to do. 
And the choice between the two ways of speaking belongs, in my opinion, in the 
province of practical reason, as there is nothing that we know theoretically that is 
incompatible with either of them. But we do say that the statue has ceased to exist, 
and that pretty clearly fits our interests better than the other alternative. Perhaps 
denying that the statue has ceased to exist would not be as crazy as I said in 
Chapter 7 that it would be to deny that houses exist if we came to agree with 
Berkeley about their ontological status. But the meta-ontological point here is the 
same: given the severe limits of our deep ontological knowledge, it is wise to let 
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practical reason, and human interests, be our guide in assigning trans-temporal 
identity conditions to physical objects, and particularly to artifacts such houses 
and statues. 

We think and speak as we do about the identities of artifacts because of human 
interest in the artifacts and in roles that they were constructed or configured to 
play in human life. And that is very much in accord with practical reason.® 
Similarly, I submit, we are rightly guided by our practically rational interests in 
thinking and speaking as we do about our own identity, and the identity of other 
human persons, over longer as well as shorter periods of time. Though belief in 
our own identity, over any but the shortest periods of time, lacks the indubitable 
certainty of immediate experience, it is strongly supported by considerations of 
practical reason. 

There can of course be disagreement about what is truly in our interest as 
human beings. I take myself to be in a disagreement with Derek Parfit that is at 
least partly of that sort. He argued, in his book, Reasons and Persons, that if the 
identity of our earlier and later selves is as important as we normally treat it as 
being, it ought to be, as he put it, a “deep further fact” underlying any physical or 
psychological relations that we notice between earlier and later stages of our lives. 
And I take it he meant that the fact ought to be ontologically deep, as we might put 
it, if it is to be rational to treat it as personally, socially, and morally important. 
Parfit also argued that our identity through time does not in fact have such a basis. 
He drew the conclusion that it is not as important as we have thought, and also the 
further conclusion that in this way a “Utilitarian view becomes more plausible.”* 
I disagree. 

Most human beings rarely if ever ask themselves what is ontologically deepest 
or most fundamental, and would have little idea of how to start thinking about it if 
they did ask the question. And professional philosophers who do think about the 
question give widely different answers to it. In our larger social context, it is an 
obscure or recondite question. 

But it does not take any particular expertise to understand the question whether 
so-and-so, who is standing trial for murder in our town, is the same as the person 
who committed a hitherto unsolved murder in a neighboring town. We know 
roughly how one might go about trying to find the answer to the question, or how 


* In my thinking about identity of artifacts I am indebted to similar views in work by Andrew Hsu 
that was discussed at UCLA in the 1980s. 

° Derek Parfit, Reasons and Persons (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984), pp. 341-7. I see no need to 
discuss here the exegetical question, to what extent Parfit regarded the “Reductionist” denial of a “deep 
further fact” as itself, positively, a reason for rejecting alternatives to the Utilitarian view, and to what 
extent he saw it rather as removing an obstacle to what he regarded as a desirable focus on properties of 
experience. It is worth noting, however, the words with which he closed his discussion of the topic in 
Reasons and Persons (p. 347): “I find the [denial of the deep further fact] liberating, and consoling. It 
makes me less concerned about my own future, and my death, and more concerned about others. 
I welcome this widening of my concern.” 
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we might criticize someone else’s answer. And we may well have thoughts about 
what the consequences would be or should be if the correct answer is affirmative. 
We also understand that the person who is accused of the crime can reasonably 
and rightly form a belief about the truth or falsity of the accusation in first-person 
ways that are not accessible to the rest of us. 

That difference between first- and third-person judgments about our identities 
was diagnosed pretty well by John Locke over three centuries ago, in modern 
philosophy’s archetypal framing of issues about personal identity. Locke distin- 
guished between physical connectedness (sameness of body) and psychological 
connectedness (sameness of “consciousness”). He held that in tracking the iden- 
tities of other people we rely on judgments of the identity of their bodies, which he 
took to be decisive for identity of a “man” or human being. But in our own case we 
normally rely principally on our memories of what we have previously experi- 
enced. And he held that psychological connectedness based on memory, partic- 
ularly “being conscious of the Actions of [one’s] past duration,” is what is required 
for sameness of “person.”'® 

I assume the main reason why Locke provided for a sameness of human being 
for which sameness of body is decisive is that it is much easier for other people to 
track sameness of one’s body than to track one’s connectedness of consciousness. 
And so, as Locke puts it, if the soul of a prince, retaining its memories of the 
prince’s life, occupied the body of a cobbler, replacing the cobbler’s original soul, 
the resulting human being “would remain the same cobbler to everyone besides 
himself.”"? But by virtue of his memories the cobbler himself would still remain 
the same person that he was previously as a prince. And as Locke and I agree, that 
sameness of person is much more important than sameness of body, both for this 
life and for any life that may come after death. 

I should add that I believe Locke underestimated the importance of other 
people’s memories for our judgments about their personal identity. This is perhaps 
clearest to me with regard to a setting that was totally unknown to Locke in the 
1690s but is now commonplace. Suppose I am having a conversation on an old- 
fashioned telephone that does not display a visual image of the other person, and 
does not even display phone numbers. How do I know who’s talking with me? 
Well, you told me your name when you called. If the connection is good, I might 
recognize your voice, by qualities it has that may be partly physical and partly 
psychological. And the interests that you show are a somewhat identifying psy- 
chological factor. So are things that you know and don’t know. So if a topic comes 
up that I know was hugely important ten years ago to the person I’ve been taking 
you to be, and it starts seeming to me that you are being evasive, or just don’t 


’° John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. P. H. Nidditch (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1975), ILxxvii.9-29; p. 338 quoted. 
" Locke, Essay, p. 340 (spelling modernized). 
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know certain things I was sure you would not have forgotten—well, I might start 
to wonder whether I’m really talking with the same person I thought I was talking 
with. I suppose a face-to-face version of such a scenario is much less likely to 
happen, but I imagine it is possible if the cast of characters, on and off the stage, so 
to speak, once knew each other well but haven’t met for several decades. 

In saying these things I do not mean to rely on matters of ontological depth. 
I speak for myself in saying that, though I doubt that Locke would disagree deeply. 
These are not obscure or recondite questions about someone’s identity. We are 
not always able to obtain well justified answers to them. But answers to such 
questions about identity of a person at different times are often very important to 
us, and answers to them have important implications and consequences. Is this 
the person you married? Is this the person who wrote that term paper? Is this the 
person who signed that contract, or who committed that crime? 

Beginning quite early in our childhood, we learned to ask and answer these 
questions in the way we do, which is also the way that others around us did. We 
answer them in that way largely because it is part of our socially established “form 
of life,” as Susan Wolf put it in commenting on Parfit’s book??—and also because 
we have good reason to do so, as a matter of practical reason, and not just 
theoretical reason. Persons, and their whole lives, understood as extending at 
least from birth to death, are bearers of meanings, values, and social roles of the 
greatest importance to themselves and each other. Not that our actual forms of life 
are metaphysically necessary. They work for us—not ideally, but well enough to 
make it compellingly rational to continue in our actual conception of personal 
identity.* 

As Wolf also argues against Parfit: “if the reason we care about persons is that 
persons are able to live interesting, admirable, and rewarding lives, we may [argue] 
that time slices of persons...are incapable of living lives at all.”'* We think of 
ourselves and each other as persons, and the same persons from birth to death at 
least. And that plays a central part in our forming projects and relationships that 
stand a good chance of being meaningful and rewarding to ourselves and to 
others. It also provides a better prospect for the perpetuation of the society than 
would a form of life in which we would be brought up to be series of improvident 
time slices. 

Having adopted your own whole life as a project, you have access to other 
projects that might otherwise be inaccessible to you: 


Susan Wolf, “Self-Interest and Interest in Selves,” Ethics 96 (1986): 704-20; p. 708. 

'° This is not to say that we are guided in these matters by linguistically articulated beliefs about 
rationality. Sometimes we are—especially if we are philosophers or lawyers. But often—maybe most 
often—we aren’t. I don’t think about rationality when I see a dangerous traffic situation when I am 
driving, but in fact Iam trying to be rational. To try in that way to act rationally, it is not even necessary 
to have an articulate concept of rationality. And surely recognizing and doing what is likely to be good 
for them is crucially important for the survival of many animals that have no language at all. 

* Wolf, “Self-Interest and Interest in Selves,” p. 709. 
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You can enter into long-term commitments, such as marriage. 

You can apply for a thirty-year mortgage. 

You can undertake a scholarly project that will take twenty years to complete. 

You can make ethical and political and institutional commitments that other 
people will have reason to rely on. 


In ways such as these, personal identity through time is morally, socially, and 
emotionally profound. 

But it does not follow that it is deep ontologically. I freely grant that our lives, as 
persons, have time-parts, periods of longer or shorter duration whose boundaries 
may be assigned more or less arbitrarily in accordance with our interests. Some 
philosophers, desiring to integrate our self-understanding with physical theories 
of four-dimensional space-time, have gone further, arguing for recognition of 
time-parts of persons, of our selves, and not just of our lives.** A person, in some 
such views, would be a mereological sum of a series of time-parts. 

That seems to me to miss the point of ordinary human discourse about 
personal identity. The concept of a person or self is not primarily a concept of 
physics or ontology. It is much more a concept of social relations and meanings. 
At the center of it, I think, is a social, and to some extent moral, concept of 
ownership, in accordance with which a person identifiable at a given time owns the 
experiences, acts, and social relationships of a person identifiable at other times. 
So conceived, a person is not a sum of temporal stages of life or processes. It is an 
owner of such stages and processes, as a subject of them. As such, it is not a sum of 
anything. I am not the first to speak of ownership in this context. John Locke 
declared that “That with which the consciousness of this present thinking thing can 
join itself, makes the same Person,...and owns all the Actions of that thing, as its 
own, so far as that consciousness reaches, and no farther; as every one who reflects 
will perceive.”"® 

Having trans-temporal identity as ownership of your past and your future 
opens possibilities of meaning and relationship—of pride and shame, hope and 
fear; of entitlement and indebtedness, gratitude and grievance, responsibility and 
commitment. Not all of that is nice; but meaninglessness is worse. 

The concept of a corporation as a “legal person” provides an illuminating 
analogy to what I am saying about ownership. A corporation is a human social 
organization. Its existence consists in a wide variety of facts about persons who are 
involved with it at different times in various ways, but the relations in which they 
stand to it are much more complex than that of units to a sum of them, and are not 


** Cf. Theodore Sider, Four-Dimensionalism: An Ontology of Persistence and Time (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 2001), pp. 68-73. Despite favoring four-dimensionalism, he grants that it can be 
rejected without “internal inconsistency or patent absurdity” (p. 69). 

'© Locke, Essay, UL-xxvii.17, p. 341. I have italicized “owns”; the other italics are Locke’s. 
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all the same. The same is true of the relations between a person in the original 
sense and the events and processes of the person’s life. 

A corporation is an owner. It holds title to property; it may also own entitle- 
ments that cannot be bought or sold. It can incur debts, and owe payment or 
compensation to other persons (in either the ordinary or the legal sense of 
“person”). And it is of great importance to the social function of corporations 
that one and the same corporation can still own assets now, and still owe debts 
now, that it acquired or incurred thirty years ago. That holds, even if none of the 
persons in the ordinary sense who were its owners, officers, and employees thirty 
years ago are still involved in the company in any way now. That’s not because of 
any deep metaphysical fact of trans-temporal identity of corporations. It’s true just 
because human beings, for plausible pragmatic reasons, have formed corporations 
and continue to maintain them in existence as essentially (though not merely) 
intentional objects whose conditions of identity through time are determined by 
socially and politically established legal systems. 

The judgments that we actually make about the identity through time of 
persons (in the ordinary sense) have similar functions. They enable persons to 
continue to be owners or subjects of rights and obligations that they still have now, 
by virtue of things that occurred in an earlier, and in many cases even a much 
earlier, period in their lives. And something very similar is true, not just about 
rights and obligations, but about a rich variety of facts of personal relationship 
that give us good reason to continue to relate to particular persons in particular 
ways. Morally, socially, and emotionally, such identity through time is profound; 
it is not simply a physical fact. 


9.4 Life after Death 


One of the topics most closely connected with that of personal identity, in modern 
philosophical discussions, from Locke to the present day, is that of the possibility 
and necessary conditions of life after death. That should not surprise us, given the 
very widespread interest in belief in an “after-life.” And for philosophers the 
thinking away of some of the familiar observed continuities of embodied personal 
existence may serve helpfully to sharpen the focus on questions of the sufficiency 
or insufficiency of continuities that might remain. 

In recent decades a number of philosophers have sought such focus-sharpening 
in science fiction thought-experiments in which, for example, the right and left 
hemispheres of a single human brain might be transplanted into two different 
bodies. I will have nothing to say about such cases here. Discussions of what might 
result from various surgical or electrical interventions in someone’s brain are 
relevant to my present investigation only insofar as the interventions have behav- 
ioral or experiential results whose presence or absence may be regarded as figuring 
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in the constitution of trans-temporal personal identity. I prefer to focus on the 
philosophical question, what facts about behavior or experience might have such a 
role, without worrying about how or whether we might produce such results. 


9.4.1 A Toy Model 


At this point I simply imagine certain “after-life persons,” as we may call them, 
and ask what it is rational to say, both prospectively and retrospectively, about our 
identity or non-identity with them. Specifically they would be persons who seem 
to themselves and each other to remember being us, with apparent memories that 
accurately represent experiences of ours, though they are not able to trace any 
continuous history from our lives before death to their apparent remembering of 
them. And I believe that what would be rational for them and for us to say about 
their identity or non-identity with us depends in large part on considerations of 
practical reason—on what’s at stake individually and socially that we and they 
have reason to care about. 

So suppose that somewhere in “the world to come,” some time after we have 
died, there are people sitting around a table. To some or all of those present they 
look rather like you and other people known to you. They also seem to themselves 
to remember being the people they look like. The one who looks like you has 
memories of being you in your life before death, much as you would hope and/or 
fear to remember your present life in a future life. Also in mental and moral 
character, in motives and beliefs, and in ways of speaking and relating to other 
people, that one seems to be psychologically continuous with your pre-death self. 
Or at least that seems to be as true as one could expect it to be, given the 
magnitude of the transition from one life to the next. Similar things are true of 
the other people there. And conversation among these people confirms all these 
impressions. What more would you expect to experience in the next life? Assume 
that happens too. Assume also that no two of the after-life people seem to have 
been the same person who has died, and no after-life person seems to have been 
two different people who have died. On those assumptions, would those people be 
justified in believing that they are identical with the persons that they seem to 
remember being? And should you now believe that such an after-life person would 
or could be you? 

I answer those questions in the affirmative. I do not suppose that I have 
described the only sort of after-life there could be, or the only way in which one 
could be the same person as one who has died. I focus here on identifying some 
conditions that would be sufficient for identity of an after-life person with a 
person who has died, rather than on defining the minimum conditions for it. 
I believe that the former task can be accomplished, to the satisfaction of practical 
reason, with more confidence than the latter. 
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Believing that, and with a view to making a general point about conceivability 
of an after-life, I have constructed a scenario that could certainly be called a “toy” 
model. It is a very “this-worldly” scenario. I can imagine it set in a seminar room 
in any modern university. But many religious traditions offer after-life scenarios 
that are much more “other-worldly,” and much more wonderful and/or terrible 
than anything this-worldly, in ways that are very important to the religious point 
of being interested in those scenarios.’’ For instance, some look forward to a post- 
mortem existence consisting mainly or entirely in mystical communion with God. 
Could the identity and ownership of a person who had died be preserved in that 
sort of life? I have not tried to answer that question, and it may not be answered by 
what I have said here, though I think it probably could be answered plausibly in 
the affirmative, at least by the individual mystic. 

A harder question, but important in a global context of philosophy of religion, 
is that of the conceivability of reincarnation in this present world after death. 
I assume that there would be no memory of earlier incarnations in later incarna- 
tions, but that there would be some continuity of psychological character (due to 
karma, as it is called in Indian traditions). I am not persuaded that that’s enough 
by itself to constitute sameness of self or person or ownership in the different 
reincarnations. But if there would be a last reincarnation in the series, followed by 
a stepping out of the “wheel of rebirth” into an after-life in which one remembered 
all the past incarnations as lives of one’s own, then maybe that would establish 
ownership and sameness of person, retroactively. But believers in reincarnation 
may well have fuller and more interesting ideas on the subject. 

Returning to my toy model, I believe that after-life experiences such as I have 
described in it would be sufficient to justify after-life people who have them in 
believing that they are the people who have died that they have memories of being. 
They would not need to do philosophy in order to be justified in trusting their 
memories as a ground for believing that, any more than I need to do philosophy 
now in order to be justified in trusting my memory that as a child I wanted to 
become a zookeeper when I grew up. What grounds do we have, after all, before 
death, for believing that we are the same persons we remember being three 
months ago? Do we have reason to believe we have a profound metaphysical 
sameness of soul over that time? We certainly have not been continuously 
conscious for that whole period of time. Does reasonable belief that we are still 
the same persons depend on deeply ontological beliefs about sameness of our 
bodies over time? Not if my account, in Chapter 7, of the justification of our 
ordinary beliefs about bodies is sound. I argued that it would be crazy (outra- 
geously contrary to practical reason) for us to abandon our ordinary beliefs about 
physical objects, so long as they continue to be confirmed by our experience. 


” There are many examples of this. The following are drawn from the New Testament: Mark 12”, 
I Corinthians 13°°!? and 15°°~°°, I John 32, and practically the whole book of Revelation. 
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Would it be any less crazy to abandon our ordinary belief in our own personal 
identity over time, so long as it seems to fit our experience, and sustains our 
personal relationships and our ways of finding meaning in our lives? That said, 
I ask, couldn’t similar considerations support after-life persons in regarding 
themselves as identical with persons who have died? 

Even if that argument holds for the after-life persons, however, we are not yet in 
their situation, and our conjectures about life after death are not bolstered by 
experience of it. So perhaps we should consider more seriously than they would a 
possible objection to what I have been saying. One might think intuitively that our 
identity with after-life persons would require some real causal connection between 
our present life and our after-life memories of it. Arguably, indeed, it’s part of our 
concept of memory that the memory has a causal connection with what is 
remembered. Without such a connection, one could argue, the apparent mem- 
ories are not really about you and me, but are only our imagining people who 
happen to be remarkably like you and me. 

I take that line of argument seriously. It is indeed plausible to say that in 
claiming that something is remembered one implies that there is some direct or 
indirect causal connection between the memory and what is remembered. So 
where can we find that connection in the case of after-life memories? Should we 
look for a vehicle for such a connection in either the body or a soul of the person 
who lives and dies and then lives again? I will discuss first the body and then the 
soul. And I will discuss them in relation to religious traditions. 


9.4.2 The Body 


There are certainly religious texts and traditions in which a restoration or “resur- 
rection” of bodies of the deceased is regarded as a beginning of life after death. 
Such texts are commonly much less explicit than philosophers would want to be 
about what is involved in such a resurrection. For example, St Paul says in II 
Corinthians 5* that “if our house-tent on earth is destroyed, we have a building 
from God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Here he is 
obviously talking about bodies he thinks of us as having, one originating on earth 
and one originating in the heavens. But the striking thing, in relation to our 
present topic, is that Paul describes the bodies, not as a constituent part of the self, 
but as housing the self. That’s one of many passages about resurrection in Paul’s 
letters, in which he describes it in many ways. But it is at least not clear that he 
thought of sameness of body as essential to sameness of self in the resurrection. 
That may have something to do with his spirit-centered and somewhat 
Pentecostal conception of the Christian self and its relation to God. And he was 
certainly very clear in I Corinthians 15 that the hoped for resurrection body would 
be hugely better than any preresurrection body. 
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We can find at least a hint of a rather different view, however, in an older part of 
the Bible. One of the most ancient and most vivid expressions of a conception of 
resurrection in the Bible (though it is also enigmatic) is Ezekiel’s vision of the 
raising of the “dry bones” (Ezekiel 37'""*). In that vision the only body parts of the 
resurrected people that were parts of the bodies of the people that died were the 
bones that had been dry bones. I realize that the point of Ezekiel’s vision was not 
about resurrection of the dead (in which he may or may not have believed), but 
about rebirth of the Jewish people as a people of God on the near side of death. But 
I believe that his vision does presuppose a cultural context in which it did not seem 
distractingly absurd to assume that whose bones were in a resurrected body could 
make a difference to whose body it is. 

We don’t think that way, however. We wouldn’t think that whose bones are in 
the body could be the decisive thing for personal identity. We don’t think of our 
bones as personal enough for that. We don’t think people who have had hip 
replacements are any less themselves for having metal working in one of their 
most important joints instead of bone of their own. And in large part that’s 
because in the 20th and 21st centuries we think we know a lot that Ezekiel and 
his contemporaries didn’t know about the physiology and functioning of the 
various parts of the body. We don’t believe that our memories or our psychology 
are shaped by our bones. 

We do, however, entertain other fantasies of preservation and transmission of 
our psychology, including our memories, from a previously existing body to a new 
one. Think about our reactions to cinematic episodes of science fiction that many 
of us have watched, in which someone is represented as getting into a teletran- 
sporter on a “starship” and reappearing a few seconds later on the surface of a 
planet 30,000 kilometers from the starship. We have been led to imagine that the 
teletransporter will have scanned the person’s body, producing a complete micro- 
physical and biological image of the body, and destroying or “dematerializing” the 
body in the process. The image is emailed, so to speak, to the destination, where 
the body is “rematerialized” in accord with the cybernetic image. The replica 
emerges believing that he or she is the same person that stepped into the 
transporter, and is ready to act physically, mentally, and socially exactly as that 
person would have acted at the destination. 

Or so we are invited to pretend, or make believe, as Kendall Walton would say. 
And many of us have accepted that invitation. I certainly have. That has not kept 
me, however, from asking myself if I would step into the teletransporter if 
occasion offered. I have to admit it would not be easy to persuade me to get 
into the transporter. Nor should it be easy to persuade me, since I very much doubt 
that science has shown any way in which the imaging and rematerialization could 
be successful. Nevertheless, I think it is significant that so many of us, as viewers of 
Star Trek, go along so easily with the assumption that the person who emerges at 
the destination is the same person that stepped into the transporter on the 
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starship. It strongly suggests that we are not committed to thinking of sameness of 
body as necessary for personal identity so long as there is an impressively 
appropriate psychological connection with the previous life, with some sort of 
causal connection. 

And that most of us do not regard survival and organic functioning of our 
bodies as sufficient, without consciousness, for what we care about in personal 
survival seems obvious. Many of us in making “living wills,” for example, have 
given directions not to try to keep our bodies alive if it is medically clear that they 
have permanently ceased to support consciousness. We regard consciousness as 
an essential condition of the value of our lives as persons. 

That said, I grant that in such an after-life as I sketched above, one’s confidence 
in feeling as well as thinking oneself to be the same person one remembered being 
might well be affected by how much one’s after-life body looked and felt (to 
oneself and to others) like the body one had in one’s previous life. Or perhaps the 
after-life would be so lively and absorbing that the after-life people would have 
little interest in such puzzles about ownership of past lives. In assessing the weight 
of such considerations, however, I believe that the most important considerations 
would be social and moral, rather than metaphysical. 


9.4.3 The Soul 


It is widely supposed that if we are to have a life after death it will be by virtue of 
having an immortal soul. And I believe there is something right about that. That is 
based on the sense in which I am confident that I have a soul, which is a modified 
Aristotelian sense in which it is the broadly causal form of my psychological 
properties, including my memory and character. In that sense of “soul” any causal 
connection between my present life and my memories of it in an after-life would 
involve sameness of soul. 

By that I don’t mean, however, that my soul would by its own powers assure the 
survival of my memories and character in an after-life. I would not rule that out as 
conceptually impossible. But the hypothesis faces a serious problem of empirical 
plausibility, in the face of scientific evidence that persistence of memories and 
traits of character is causally linked to traces in the brain. And those traces are 
gone before the funeral. 

On the whole I believe the only plausible way in which our souls, in the relevant 
sense, could be caused to survive our death would be by action of a deity of mind- 
bogglingly immense cognitive and causal powers. However, I don’t view life after 
death as a unique case in that respect. I argued in section 5.5.2 of Chapter 5 that an 
efficient causal connection cannot be intrinsically real unless both the cause and 
the effect are internal to some one intrinsically real thing. And I will argue in 
Chapter 10 that the likeliest way for the world to have causal unity is by one deity 
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being the single subject of all or almost all the efficient causal connections in the 
world. In my opinion, therefore, what is required for life after death is not a unique 
case in that respect. 


9.5 Primitive Trans-World Identity? 


“Trans-world identity” was a hot topic in the modal metaphysics boom that began 
in the 1970s. It posed a controversial question about the “possible worlds” that 
logicians were using to model systems of modal logic and test their properties. 
Could a particular individual in one possible world be definitely the same (or 
definitely not the same) individual as a particular individual in a different possible 
world? And if so, under what conditions? 

In a famous early discussion of that issue, in Naming and Necessity, Saul Kripke 
took as an example the question whether there is a possible world in which 
Richard Nixon (that very individual) loses the 1968 presidential election. That is 
of course at least roughly equivalent to the question whether Nixon (that very 
individual) could have lost that election (which he in actual fact won). Kripke 
argued that although there may be some necessary qualitative conditions on being 
(identical with) Nixon, there don’t have to be any “purely qualitatative sufficient 
conditions for Nixonhood that we can spell out,” and that we do not need to think 
in terms of such conditions when judging whether Nixon could have lost the 
election.’* That’s because “‘Possible worlds’ are stipulated, not discovered by 
powerful telescopes. There is no reason why we cannot stipulate that, in talking 
about what would have happened to Nixon in a certain counterfactual situation, 
we are talking about what would have happened to him.””” 

Views that I have developed and affirmed in this book do not allow me to 
accept as a general principle, that in the absence of quite specific objections, we are 
free to stipulate the identities of particular individual things involved in counter- 
factual situations. For as I argued in section 8.4.1 of Chapter 8, the thisness of a 
particular intrinsically real thing comes along for free with the existence of that 
thing. If God makes one particular thing of a certain kind, or makes two indis- 
cernible things of that kind, there is nothing further God needs to do, or can do, to 
determine what the thisnesses of those things are. Simply by existing, the things 
themselves determine what their thisnesses are, and nothing is left to be settled by 
stipulation. So suppose that is right, and that things x’ and x’ exist (or would exist) 
at possible worlds w’ and w’, respectively, and are each other’s counterparts in 
their respective worlds. Then it seems to follow that if w* is the actual world x? will 
not exist, and hence will not have a thisness, and that if w” is the actual world x? 


** Saul Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1980), pp. 46-7. 
” Kripke, Naming and Necessity, p. 44. 
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will not exist, and hence will not have a thisness. Either way there will be no fact of 
sameness or distinctness of the thisnesses of x’ and x’. 

Or at any rate, that follows if we think of the two possible worlds as completely 
distinct, and having no parts that are not just qualitatively but individually, so to 
speak, the same. But that is not the only way we can think of possible worlds. An 
alternative that seems particularly relevant here is to suppose that possible worlds 
can share, not just qualitatively, but individually, an initial period of their history. 
Suppose we enrich the conceptual toolkit of our modal metaphysics, by adding to 
the concept of a (whole) possible world, which must include the complete history 
of that world (if time is a dimension of that world at all), the concepts of a world- 
beginning and a world-continuation. Roughly speaking, a world-beginning 
includes the concrete reality of a world and its history (from the beginning, if it 
had a beginning) up to a certain time. A world-continuation includes the concrete 
reality of a world and its history beginning at a certain time (before which the 
world has existed for some time) and continuing until a certain later time, or 
forever. These ideas do not appear to have been part of Kripke’s conceptual toolkit 
in Naming and Necessity, but with them we can make good sense of what he says 
about Nixon and the 1968 election. 

Suppose we take as the end of the relevant world-beginning 12 Noon GMT on 
June 1, 1968. The whole world that is actual includes that world-beginning, 
combined with the actual world-continuation from that time on. But we will 
not assume that only the whole actual world includes that world-beginning. We 
may plausibly suppose that some possible worlds that include that whole world- 
beginning are worlds in which Nixon loses the 1968 election. What happens in 
those worlds before the afternoon of June 1, 1968, is as robustly real as what 
happens in the actual world, because (of course) it is what happens in the actual 
world. But in each of the world-continuations belonging to those worlds in which 
Nixon loses in 1968, there is a time, before the completion of the 1968 election, at 
which things start to happen that did not happen in the actual world. In some of 
them, for example, Robert Kennedy’s bodyguards took him out of the 
Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles by a different route, and he was not assassi- 
nated. In a subset of that group of continuations, Kennedy defeats Nixon in the 
1968 election. And so forth. Thus each of the whole possible worlds in which 
Nixon loses the 1968 election is a combination of a world-beginning that is 
completely actual, and shared with the actual world, and a world-continuation 
which is not actual, and whose events (in my opinion) are at most merely 
intentional objects. 

In that context I have no objection to stipulating, as Kripke does, that we are 
talking about Richard Nixon. That’s not because I suppose that we are talking 
about a merely possible world and that stipulation can make something true about 
such a world. On the contrary, it’s because we are talking about a part of the actual 
world’s history about which we can know a lot, and do in fact know that Nixon 
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was there to be talked about. Even now, over half a century later, it is widely shared 
and very solidly grounded public knowledge that in the summer of 1968 Richard 
Nixon was alive, and one of the leading candidates for the United States presi- 
dency in that year’s November election. 

For that reason I think that in discussing the question whether it is or was 
logically or metaphysically possible for Nixon to have been defeated in that 
election, it is somewhat misleading to speak of the answer as depending on issues 
of trans-world identity. For the reasons that I’ve just given, we don’t need to go 
outside the actual world to any other world to verify Nixon’s existence in the 
weeks preceding the election. If there is a serious question of identity in the case, it 
is rather a question about the identity through time of an individual person. It is 
the question whether concrete processes of life ascribed to Nixon at the time of his 
losing the election would or could have been related to those belonging to him on 
June 1, 1968, in such a way as to sustain the claim that they belonged to the same 
person. And surely the answer is that they could, and would have been, in all the 
most plausible world-continuations from June 1, 1968, in which Nixon loses the 
1968 presidential election. So in that case too there would not have been a need to 
look for an identity with something outside the actual world. 

To be sure, in actual fact Nixon won that election; so as things actually stand, in 
asking whether Nixon could have lost the election, we are looking outside the 
actual world. We would be asking about the possibility of a world-continuation 
that is not part of the actual world although it would have been a continuation of a 
world-beginning that is part of the actual world. That continuation is in actual fact 
fictitious, a merely intentional object. Nonetheless, the answer to the question we 
would be asking depends much more heavily on considerations about trans- 
temporal identity of persons than on questions about the ontology or semantics 
of possible worlds. 

I also am not convinced that there are determinate answers (or that we need 
such answers) to questions about identity or non-identity of particular intrinsi- 
cally real things, except in cases in which the thing in question exists, or has 
existed, in a world-beginning of the actual world. For without such a beginning 
I do not see how there would be a thisness of the thing in question. 


10 
God and the Causal Unity of the World 


What holds the world together? Is its causal unity intrinsically real; and if so, how 
can that be? That is the central question of this chapter. 


10.1 The Problem of Intrinsically Real Causal Relations 


The question is rooted in my conception of intrinsic reality. That conception is 
relational, and has both affirmative and negative implications regarding relations. 
One important negative implication, noted in section 5.5.2 of Chapter 5, concerns 
the relation of cause and effect. I inferred that a concrete relationship of efficient 
cause and effect cannot constitute intrinsic reality unless there is some one single 
subject of both the cause and the effect, and of the causal connection between 
them. Otherwise the causal relationship is not completely internal or intrinsic to 
either the cause or the effect considered separately. But A’s causing B must be the 
very same fact as B’s being caused by A. It cannot be a fact about A alone or 
B alone; nor can it be two separate facts, one about A alone and the other about 
B alone. It can only be a fact about a single relation that includes both A and B and 
also the causal connection between them. And if there is not a single subject of 
that relation as a whole, it cannot be intrinsically real. 

The thought that ontologically, a relation, as a property, needs a single subject, 
rather than a plurality of subjects, is far from novel. It can arise in different ways in 
different types of ontological theory. It was embraced by a number of medieval 
philosophers as an aspect of their theories of the relation of properties to sub- 
stance.’ In the early modern period it was expressed with particular vividness by 
Leibniz, who declared in a letter written about six months before his death, “I do 
not think you would postulate an accident that would be simultaneously in two 
subjects and have, so to speak, one foot in one and the other in the other.”? 


* Several medieval versions of the thesis are treated helpfully, at length, in Mark G. Henninger, SJ, 
Relations: Medieval Theories 1250-1325 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989). Relations of early modern to 
medieval versions of the thesis are helpfully discussed in Massimo Mugnai, Leibniz’ Theory of Relations 
(Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1992). 

> The Leibniz-Des Bosses Correspondence, translated and edited by Brandon C. Look and Donald 
Rutherford, pp. 370-1. I have modified the translation. Similar statements written during the years 
1714-16, are in LdB 326-27, and in Leibniz’s 5th letter to Clarke, $67. 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
Robert Merrihew Adams 2021. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 928561 35.003.0011 
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Such comments by Leibniz, and by medieval philosophers too, were motivated 
by commitment to a more or less Aristotelian ontology of substance. My 
motive in the present discussion is different, though not wholly dissimilar. 
Iam not committed to a traditional substance ontology. My central ontological 
concept is a concept, not of substance but of intrinsic reality, and I seek 
“constitutive grounds of intrinsic reality” in properties of certain sorts. 
I suppose that the properties always have subjects, and the subjects always 
have properties. But the subjects are not prior to their properties; indeed, they 
are constituted by their possession of intrinsically real properties. For that 
reason, as explained at the end of Chapter 4, I think it invites misunderstanding 
to call them substances. 

So Iam not arguing from a traditional theory of substance, but from a theory of 
real relations which is contained in a theory of intrinsic reality. My starting 
premise about intrinsically real relations is not (as Leibniz’s was) that such a 
relation cannot have two subjects, but that it must all be internal to some one 
subject. It can have, and be internal to, two or more subjects, as long as those 
subjects are nested in such a way that there is one of the subjects that contains all 
of the others (as I noted about relations of cause and effect in section 5.5.2 of 
Chapter 5). 

I grant that there are examples of causal relations that have intrinsic reality that 
is complete within a single human experience. Here is an example. It is fictitious, 
but I think it is realistic enough. You and I are bird-watching, and I say to you, 
“That sparrow that just popped up onto the dead branch of the maple tree over 
there; can you make out any markings on its breast?” You reply with epistemic 
caution, “It looks faintly streaked to me.” 

I assume that your reply is simultaneous with the visual experience that you 
report, so that there is no need in this case to question the accuracy of your 
memory. The accuracy of your perception of the bird, on the other hand, could 
certainly be questioned in such a case, but the question would be irrelevant to the 
present argument. What I ask here is whether how the bird “looked to” you in 
your conscious experience was a cause of your saying what you said, and of a belief 
that you presumably expressed in saying it. And by “saying” here I mean only the 
part of your saying that was internal to your conscious experience, regardless of 
whether or not you succeeded in moving your bodily organs of speech and making 
your reply audible. Thus I assume that in this case the candidates for the role of 
cause and the role of effect are both contained in a conscious state that you hold in 
consciousness as a whole (in a “specious present”). 

I also assume (non-trivially) the thesis, for which I argued in section 5.4 of 
Chapter 5, that among the intrinsically real data of our experience are conscious 
mental acts, including doings and tryings, and reasons we have for doing them. 
That thesis is either a presupposition or an explicit premise of many of the 
hypotheses and arguments in this chapter. 
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On those assumptions it seems to me plausible to suppose that there would 
indeed be an intrinsically real causal connection in our imagined bird-watching 
incident. The cause would be your visual experience as of a bird with a faintly 
streaked breast. And the effect would be your experienced giving or trying to give 
an affirmative answer to my question. 

To be sure, your visual experience would not be the sole cause of your answer. 
Another, supplemental cause would very likely be your more or less conscious 
intention to give a true answer to my question. But I don’t see that as problematic. 
T assume that multiple causal factors enter into most plausible causal explanations. 
For my purpose it is enough to have identified, within a single conscious state of a 
single agent, an effect, and a causal factor or set of causal factors that could have 
caused the effect, or at least been a major influence toward the production of the 
effect. It should also be noted that the causal relation to which I have called 
attention is teleological in character, in that the effect is a doing and the cause is a 
reason for the doing. 

But the fictitious case I have just described is a rather special case. I do not 
suppose that all, or even most, of the causal relations of states and events in your 
or my conscious life can be explained in the same way. The specious present is 
brief, and in many cases my experiences that contribute to explaining a mental act 
of mine will not share a specious present with it. 

An even more important point is that many aspects of most of your conscious 
experience are such that you have no reason to believe that any mental act of yours 
would have been sufficient to cause them. You wouldn’t have seen the bird on the 
branch if you hadn’t gone bird-watching early in the morning, and been looking in 
the relevant direction at the relevant time. However I am not supposing that your 
being there and looking in the right direction was sufficient of itself to cause there 
to be an image of a bird in your visual field. The bird was equally a cause of the 
image, by behaving as it did when it did. But what would be the single subject of an 
intrinsically real causal relation between the bird’s behavior and the image of the 
bird in your visual field? 

For the idealist version of my ontology of intrinsic reality, the relevant relations, 
in any such case, are relations among conscious states and events. The single 
subject of them must be conscious of both the cause and the effect. I will focus in 
this chapter on such relations in consciousness, because I believe they generate the 
most intelligible and plausible theory. And I will freely rely on idealist assump- 
tions in developing the theory. 

If we are thinking about the causal unity of the whole universe, there is 
presumably a prodigiously large and diverse array of relevant cases. There is 
only one hypothesis that I see as offering much likelihood of there being a single 
subject of the cause and the effect in all such cases, and indeed a single subject of 
the whole system of them. It is the hypothesis that there is a single subject that is 
omniscient in immediate awareness of all facts of causal relationship, and whose 
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activity links each effect to its cause. My working hypothesis is that that single 
subject is God. Omniscience and omnipotence, after all, are divine attributes. For 
that reason, the last two chapters of this book are largely devoted to exploring 
broadly theistic ways in which the organization of the world might be understood 
in terms of intrinsically real causal relations and facts of possibility. 

There is more than one way, however, in which divine knowledge and power 
can be conceived as operating; and a number of supplementary hypotheses will be 
discussed in this chapter. One supplementary hypothesis can be introduced right 
away: namely that God’s present (which we probably should not call “specious”) 
includes at least the whole past. And we may also find reason to suppose that it 
includes the whole future too. That is not out of keeping with traditional ideas of 
divine omniscience. And it may be important if there is to be intrinsic reality for 
the whole system of all intrinsically real causal relations in the world. If the divine 
present, so to speak, does not include the whole past, won't the intrinsically real 
relation be between the effect and God’s memory of the long past event, rather 
than the event itself? And can the “memory” even really be a memory, if there is 
no real relation between it and the long past event? 


10.2 Occasionalism 


The previous section was focused on intrinsic reality of causal relations, and how it 
might exist in a world of which idealism is true. The present section offers a theory 
about the nature of causal connection, assuming it to be intrinsically real. It is an 
occasionalist theory. 


10.2.1 How Does Occasional Causation Work? 


As it gets dark in the evening I have an experience as of walking to a place from 
which I can reach a switch on a wall, then flipping the switch, and seeing a light 
come on somewhere in the room. On my idealist assumptions, what caused the 
light-coming-on experience? And what was the nature of the explanatory relation, 
if any, between the switch-flipping experience and the light-coming-on experi- 
ence? Part of my answer is that God acted in my experience to create the 
appearance of the light coming on. But why did God do that? The occasionalist 
part of my answer is that God did that because God’s knowledge of my switch- 
flipping experience was an “occasion” or reason for God to do that. And I mean it 
was a conscious doing of God’s in more or less the same sense in which I have 
argued in section 5.4 of Chapter 5 that there are conscious doings of mine in my 
experience—which is not to deny that God’s conscious life is immensely different 
from mine. 
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Thus occasional causation, as I conceive of it, is production of an event in 
consciousness by an action of God, for a reason, of which the previous “occasion” 
is a part. In at least a large proportion of the cases the general character of the 
reason is that given the occasion, the effect produced by God will sustain a broadly 
causal regularity that God sees fit to maintain. As occasionalist and proto- 
occasionalist Islamic theologians put it in the 10th century of the common era, 
what we experience as causal regularities are due to “God’s custom” (‘adat Allah). 

A major question, in constructing an occasionalist theory, is whether it is to be a 
deterministic theory, and if so, in what way. Is the “custom” that God follows to be 
understood as a set of universal causal laws, admitting no exceptions? That seems 
to lead us in a deterministic direction. Or should we think of them less rigidly, as a 
plurality of goals, and reasons for doing or avoiding things, which God has 
resolved to consider seriously and weigh against each other in deciding what to 
do? That seems to take us in a less deterministic direction. 

But neither of those questions gets a grip on what we are likeliest to have in 
mind in inquiring about determinism. God could make decisions by weighing 
competing considerations, without commitment to fixed universal laws, but still 
make all the decisions about what will happen in every case, leaving no decision of 
ours that is not determined by God. Even without universal causal laws, that 
seems quite deterministic, in the sense most relevant to many discussions in ethics 
and theology. 

And on the other hand, God could adopt universal causal laws that would 
determine what would happen in a wide range of cases, but not in every case. In 
the other cases God could leave some possibilities for us to make decisions that are 
not causally determined in the most relevant sense. That is in fact what 
Malebranche, the most famously occasionalist European philosopher, believed. 
His views on this topic were much better developed than he has commonly been 
given credit for, and I think it will be helpful in the present context to review them 
in some detail. 

In what Malebranche wrote about how occasional causation works, unfortu- 
nately, he does not always explain his whole conception of it. On one hand we can 
find him saying, in a published response to criticism by Antoine Arnauld, “God 
acts in me in consequence of the general laws of the union of soul and body. 
Therefore [if I am pricked by a needle] it’s the pricking that determines God, as 
universal cause, to make me feel that pain.”* That could be read as suggesting that 
having adopted general laws of nature, God knows when one’s body is cut, and 


> Regarding anticipations of early modern European occasionalism in the thought of a number of 
Sunni Islamic theologians of the 9th to 11th centuries cz, see Dominik Perler and Ulrich Rudolph, 
Occasionalismus. Theorien der Kausalitét im arabisch-islamischen und in europdischen Denken 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2000), pp. 44-6 and especially pp. 51-6. 

* Nicolas Malebranche, Oeuvres completes de Malebranche, 20 vols., ed. A. Robinet (Paris: J. Vrin, 
1958-84), vol. VIL p. 685. 
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responds by acting to make one feel pain in order to maintain the general laws. 
Historically that may well have been the commonest way of understanding 
occasionalism. And it is my preferred understanding of occasionalism (though 
I might have chosen an example more suited to idealism than Malebranche’s 
needle-prick). 

But in Malebranche’s most developed accounts of occasional causation, he 
makes clear that he does not think of the “occasion” as giving God a reason to 
intervene in a particular case to uphold the laws of nature that God has adopted. 
Rather he holds that once God has adopted the laws of nature by a “general 
volition,” there is no need for any further divine intervention to uphold the laws. 
Malebranche repeatedly says that as general volitions of God, the laws are 
efficacious; and “because these laws are efficacious, they act.’ Action is ascribed 
to the laws. But Malebranche certainly did not mean that the laws act instead of 
the divine will; they are the divine will, in universal conditional form. 

I admire Malebranche’s ingenuity and patience in constructing a very complex 
theory of causality. But I am not inclined to agree with his conception of God’s 
laws as efficacious and acting. My principal reason for that is more theological 
than metaphysical. According to Malebranche’s occasionalism God’s causal action 
is intimately involved in absolutely everything that goes on in the world. And he 
presents it as a religious advantage of occasionalism that it treats us as dependent 
on God for absolutely everything, so that there is nothing that could be a resource 
for our happiness independently of God.° But then why present universal laws of 
nature, established by God once for all, and in force since the creation of the 
world, as the form of God’s will that is acting efficaciously? In that Malebranche 
seems to be pulling back, and trying to distance God from individual creatures and 
events, and particularly from the morally and spiritually messy parts of the world 
and its history. That seems to me a wrong way to go—not least because there is not 
really any plausible way of denying the responsibility of an omniscient, omnipo- 
tent creator for everything that occurs in the world. I will have more to say about 
my reasons for that judgment, in section 10.3.3 of this chapter. 

A further worry about the idea of universal conditional laws as acting effica- 
ciously is metaphysical, and based on considerations about the nature of laws. 
I take them to be rules, which I regard, as Kant did, as prescriptions for forms of 
intellectual action. I take them also to be essentially discursively structured. That 
seems unlikely to be a problem for universal conditional mathematical laws of 
physics. But if we are talking, as Malebranche was, about laws governing relations 
to conscious processes, one might worry about the following question about the 
tightness or looseness of fit between qualities and discursive rules. Could it be both 


° Nicolas Malebranche, The Search after Truth, trans. Thomas M. Lennon and Paul J. Olskamp 
(Columbus, OH: Ohio State University Press, 1980), p. 449 (VLii,3). 
® Malebranche, The Search after Truth, VLii,3. 
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possible and reasonable for even an omniscient being to rely only on discursive 
rules to determine where to set a causally relevant threshold in all of the (perhaps 
infinitely many) possible variations of qualities of conscious states and processes? 
Or would an intuitive, nondiscursive determination of such a threshold be wiser 
and better? That is one root of my suspicion that some of God’s causal “customs” 
might not be universal conditional laws. 


10.2.2 Deterministic and Indeterministic Occasionalism 


Be that as it may, Malebranche’s theory of divine action by “general volitions” 
does not imply, and was not meant to imply, that everything that happens is 
determined by God. And if not by God, then not by any “genuine cause” at all, 
since Malebranche held that the will of God, in one form or another, is the only 
genuine cause. Malebranche’s philosophy is indeterministic. The scope of his 
indeterminism, however, is narrow—as narrow as it can be and still make room 
for any indeterminism in human free will. 

Malebranche’s theory of human motivation identifies the human faculty of 
volition with “the pressure or natural motion that carries us toward indeterminate 
good, the good in general.” And he identifies that good with loving the supreme 
good (which is God) for its own sake. Only by that love being continually 
impressed in us by God are we enabled to love any particular good, according 
to Malebranche. What we really ought to do, according to the Augustinian ideal 
that inspires Malebranche here, is not to let our quest for the good terminate in 
any of the finite goods that we may use. Rather, we should always keep moving (so 
to speak) toward the good itself which is God. 

But he supposes that God is always giving us perceptions of particular finite 
goods, which we need to pursue in living our mundane lives, and is also giving us 
some inclination toward them, “since God leads us toward everything that is 
good.”” And Malebranche treats it as a causal law that when a human mind 
chooses among goods that it perceives at one time, it always chooses the one that 
seems to it at that moment to be the best. What room does that leave for an 
indeterministic account of freedom of our wills? 

Just this: that at such a moment, if the soul is not too distracted, it “can... 
suspend its consent, and not determine itself” to let any particular good be the 
final resting place, so to speak, of its quest for the good.* And that act of 
suspending consent is the only act that Malebranche believes that a human will 
can perform (or not perform) without being determined to do so by a law of 
nature. What happens next, in consequence of one’s performing it or not 


7 Malebranche, The Search after Truth, pp. 547-8. 
* Nicolas Malebranche, Treatise on Ethics, trans. by Craig Walton (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1993), p. 89. 
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performing it, is determined by the laws of nature. If one does not perform it, laws 
of nature assure that (at least for the time being) one will “rest” (as Malebranche 
puts it) in the finite good that seems best to one at the moment. And if one does 
perform it, a law of nature insures that one’s mind will find itself presented with 
ideas of goods that one will prefer to the finite good in which one would have 
“rested” if one had not suspended consent. And that will be a step in continuing 
one’s pilgrimage toward the good itself which is God. 

Thus performing and not performing the act of suspending consent both have 
consequences. But in either case, in Malebranche’s view, the performing or not 
performing is not a genuine cause of those consequences, or of anything whatso- 
ever. It is only an occasional cause, and that by virtue of God’s action. It is fair to 
say that the “resting” or not “resting” is a causally isolated event. It does not have, 
even in a split second before it, either a genuine or an occasional cause. In causal 
terms, it just happens, in its own instant. One’s “inclinations” may have made it 
easier or harder to suspend consent; but they do not determine what one will do, 
and do not cause one’s decision or action. For one can make the more difficult 
choice; that sometimes happens. And though one’s decision is an occasional cause 
of later events and situations, it is not a genuine cause of anything at all, even in a 
split second after it.’ 

Precisely because such a free decision is not a “genuine” cause in Malebranche’s 
sense, its causal isolation does not seriously threaten the causal unity of the world, 
and does not give rise to a causal relation that would not have a single subject. For 
any causal relations of the decision that go beyond the decision itself and its 
particular subject are relations of occasional causation, which have God as a single 
subject and efficacious agent of the whole (“genuine”) causal relation, who thus 
has total control of their effects. 

Thus Malebranche’s theory of indeterministically free human decisions is 
indeed, remarkably enough, consistent with the occasionalism of the rest of his 
theory of causation. I admire it as a well crafted piece of philosophical theology. 
One should not fail to notice, though, what a narrow exception or opening it 
makes for indeterministic human free will in a system that is otherwise totally 
deterministic. That is due to its exclusive focus on one specifically Augustinian 
pattern of life-choice. In Augustine’s classic presentation of that pattern in the first 
book of his treatise “On Christian Teaching” (De Doctrina Christiana) he relates it 
to the two “Great Commandments” that Jesus is reported in the Gospels as 


° For a more textually focused account of Malebranche’s theory of free will, see pp. 95-9 of Robert 
Merrihew Adams, “Malebranche’s Causal Concepts,” in Eric Watkins, ed., The Divine Order, the 
Human Order, and the Order of Nature: Historical Perspectives (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2013), pp. 67-104. Most of the most relevant texts can be found in English translation in Malebranche, 
The Search after Truth, pp. 4-6, 211-16, 547-8, and 669-71. On the role of inclinations, see 
Malebranche, The Search after Truth, pp. 265-70, and Adams, “Malebranche’s Causal Concepts,” 
pp. 99-100. 
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singling out as a summary of the law of God.’° Augustine takes the end prescribed 
in the first of the two commandments—to love God with all one’s faculties and 
powers—as the sole end to be pursued for its own sake. The end prescribed by the 
second of the two commandments—to love one’s neighbor as oneself—Augustine 
treats as an end to be pursued only as a means to achieving the end of the first 
commandment.” But such a narrow focus is not required by the metaphysical 
aspects of Malebranche’s occasionalism and his conception of individual free choice. 

It is also clear that the basic idea of occasional causation does not entail 
Malebranche’s theory of human free will, and is compatible with complete causal 
determination of everything by God. 


10.3 Panentheism 


I have proposed, on idealist assumptions, two principal ways in which God might 
sustain intrinsically real causal relationships. They are not mutually exclusive; they 
can be integrated with each other. The first way is related to my argument that a 
causal relation needs to have a single subject if it is to be intrinsically real. In 
section 10.1, advanced the hypothesis that by virtue of divine omniscience God is 
the single subject of intrinsically real causal relations, or at least of those that would 
otherwise lack a single subject. As such a subject of a causal relation, God must be 
a subject of both the cause and the effect, as well as the subject of the causal 
connection between them. The second way, articulated in the discussion of 
occasionalism in section 10.2, is that God acts in the effect, to actualize it, for 
reasons that include the (“occasional”) cause, thus connecting the effect to the 
cause in a teleological way. 

Both of these ways of accounting for intrinsic reality of causal relationships 
suggest difficult questions about the relation of finite beings to God. In particular, 
to what extent, if at all, and how, are the interacting finite beings distinct from 
God? In a word, issues about pantheism arise, and will set the agenda for the 
remainder of this chapter. But not every form of pantheism is on the agenda. 

For instance, materialistic forms of pantheism (and there are some) are not on the 
agenda. Or more precisely, forms of pantheism that do not recognize irreducibly 
mental properties are not on the agenda. That is because in this chapter, and 
Chapter 11 that follows it, I have reached a point in my ontological project at which 
I am dealing only with ontologies that provide for irreducibly mental properties. 


10 In Mark 127°, and parallel passages in Matthew and Luke. 

“ This was not Augustine’s only view of neighbor love, but it may well have been historically the 
most influential. I discuss Augustine’s views on this point in Robert Merrihew Adams, “The Problem of 
Total Devotion,” in William Wainwright and Robert Audi, eds., Rationality, Religious Belief, and Moral 
Commitment: New Essays in the Philosophy of Religion (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1986), 
pp. 169-94; specifically pp. 171-4. 
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And I ask, in what ways and to what extent, if at all, my arguments have 
included us and our world in God. Perhaps the first point on which I want to be 
clear is that in speaking of being “included in God” I do not mean that we are 
collectively identical with God in such a way that we cannot individually and 
collectively disagree with God, or cannot be persons distinct from God. I am 
supposing that God is deeply and comprehensively active in all of our being and 
doing, but commonly from reasons and motives that are different from ours. 
There is a name for such a view: Panentheism, signifying that everything is in God, 
but God can still be a different person from us. 


10.3.1 Is God a Subject of Our Conscious Experiences? 


I have already indicated, at least in part, two main points of my answer to that 
question. The first is that God is a subject (I'm not saying the only one) of 
conscious experiences that we have. Of all of them? I have been cautious, thus 
far, on that point. I have pointed out that some causal relations within our 
experience have the human experiencer as a single subject of them, and so 
conceivably might not need to have God in that role. But those are surely a 
relatively small fraction of causal relations among experiences. Moreover it 
seems quite likely that all of my conscious experiences stand in some causal 
relation to some intrinsically real processes of which I am not a subject. I think 
those points combine to suggest that God is a subject of all conscious experiences, 
and perhaps indeed of everything intrinsically real (though not the only subject of 
all of them). 

My second main point is that God acts in our experiences, in the production of 
them, much more comprehensively indeed than we do, though we too are 
sometimes acting in the production of our experiences. 

On both of these points what I am saying has resonance with aspects of 
theistic religious traditions. As regards the first point, the relation of divine 
omniscience to our conscious experiences has not been a main topic of academic 
theology and ecclesiastical pronouncements. But it is a frequent topic in contexts 
of worship and prayer. Traditional Anglican communion services, for example, 
begin with a prayer addressed to “Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, 
all desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid.” Similarly a biblical psalmist 
declares, 


O Lord, thou hast searched me and known me!... 
thou discernest my thoughts from afar.... 
Even before a word is on my tongue, 
lo, O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. 
(Psalm 139'* RSV) 
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And it is clear that the second point, about God acting in our experiences, does 
resonate with traditional theological doctrines of God’s “concurrence” in the 
actions of creatures. According to the great 16th- and 17th-century Jesuit philos- 
opher and theologian Francisco Suarez, for example, created things can and do 
cause effects, but only with the active concurrence of God’s will, which God 
normally grants in accordance with “a fixed law” (definita lege).’* A particularly 
forceful statement of concurrentism is found in the systematic theology of the 
influential 17th-century Lutheran theologian Johannes Quenstedt: 


We should observe...that God...immediately influences the action and the 
effect of the creature, so that the same effect is produced, not by God alone nor 
by the creature alone, ... but by God and by the creature at the same time, by one 
and the same total efficacy....I say that [God’s] act... is such that it is inwardly 
included in the action of the creature; indeed it is that very same action of the 
creature.'? 


Quenstedt’s statement on the subject came to my attention as quoted in the first 
edition of Friedrich Schleiermacher’s systematic theology. Although he commen- 
ted that Quenstedt’s statement might “present to many [readers] a certain appear- 
ance of pantheism,” Schleiermacher declined to object to it on that point. He 
commented (correctly I think—and it would be as true now) that neither philos- 
ophy nor dogmatic theology have agreed on a “definite formula” for “the relation 
between God and world.”’* And he was certainly right in noting that theological 
formulations regarding God’s relation to us vary widely between extremes of 
identity and separation. Theists do indeed often move back and forth between 
expressions of divine immanence and divine transcendence. 


10.3.2 Divine Omnisubjectivity 


Serious issues remain, however, about God’s relation to our conscious experiences. 
I begin by noting two points on which conclusions reached earlier in this book 
might be seen as eliminating ways in which our reality might be distanced or 


” Francisco Suarez, SJ, On Efficient Causality: Metaphysical Disputations 17, 18, and 19 (1597), 
trans. Alfred J. Freddoso (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1994), p. 384 (Disp. 19, $10.1). 

° Johannes Andreas Quenstedt, Theologia didactico-polemica sive systema theologicum (1685), 
2 vols. (Leipzig, 1715), vol. I, columns 760-1. 

* F. D. E. Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube (1821-2), Studienausgabe (Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1984), vol. 1, pp. 175-6. Schleiermacher’s one objection to Quenstedt’s formulation is that God should 
not be described as “immediately” influencing the action of creatures, but that “in the realm of 
dependence on God everything is at once mediated and unmediated.” My theological explanation of 
the causal unity of the world will not allow me to agree with Schleiermacher on that point. It does entail 
immediate action of God on everything, or almost everything, that is intrinsically real in the world. 
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distinguished from God’s reality. One is the Mentalism that I favor as explained in 
Chapter 6. It implies that there are no physical facts that have intrinsic reality, 
except insofar as it is constituted by conscious or quasi-conscious states or 
processes that are involved in them. That might easily be seen as diminishing, if 
not eliminating, a traditional contrast between God as pure immaterial spirit, and 
creatures (non-angelic ones anyway) conceived as bodies, or as having bodies, that 
are not immaterial. I mention this; but it is not obviously a point of much 
relevance to questions about God’s relation to creatures’ consciousness, which is 
after all something mental or spiritual, if anything is. 

A more plausibly relevant point is my denial of any asymmetrical ontological 
dependence of property-particulars on substances that are their subjects.’* That 
was a presupposition of my rejection, in section 10.1, of the thesis of Leibniz, as 
well of a number of medieval philosophers, that a real relation cannot have two 
subjects. What my conception of intrinsic reality requires is rather that an 
intrinsically real relation must all be internal to some one subject. But it allows 
that such a relation can have, and be internal to, two or more subjects, so long as 
one of those subjects contains all of the others. And I suppose something similar 
applies to other intrinsically real properties that are not relations. Philosophers 
who are committed to traditional views about substance may understandably not 
agree with me on those points. 

I offer those first two points as background to possible disagreements. And 
indeed the second of those points seems relevant to a disagreement I have with an 
author with whose views on God’s relation to our conscious experiences 
I otherwise heartily agree. In recent philosophy of religion Linda Zagzebski has 
pioneered in exploring issues about God’s knowledge or cognitive grasp of “what 
it is like to be” each one of us in every moment of our conscious being. She affirms 
what she calls God’s “omnisubjectivity.” In her monograph about it she defines 
omnisubjectivity as “total perfect empathy with all conscious beings who have ever 
lived or ever will live,” and defines total perfect empathy as “a complete and 
accurate copy of all a person’s conscious states.”'° She also conceives of omnis- 
ubjectivity as a “requirement” of a certain sort of divine omnipresence, which 
“requires that God not only knows that you are anxious, but that God is present in 
your anxiety.”’” She holds that God should be conceived as having the property of 
omnisubjectivity, arguing persuasively that widespread practices of silent or even 
wordless prayer presuppose or require such a view. 

I am emphatically in sympathy with Zagzebski’s insistent focus on the impor- 
tance of God’s intimate knowledge of what goes on in our consciousness. And if 


*° Foreshadowed at the end of Chapter 4, and articulated in section 5.5.1 of Chapter 5. 

© Linda Zagzebski, Omnisubjectivity: A Defense of a Divine Attribute (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 2013), p. 29. 

 Zagzebski, Omnisubjectivity, p. 19. 
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I knew only her statement about God’s presence in our anxiety, I would think it 
suggestive of my conception of God being a subject of the experiences of which we 
too are subjects. But from her book as a whole it seems clear to me that she and 
I are not in agreement about that, for reasons that I suppose have to do with 
differences of a larger scale regarding ontological issues. I believe it will be worth 
exploring those differences. 

The main point in Zagzebski’s account of omnisubjectivity on which I have a 
clear actual disagreement with her is her characterization of “perfect empathy” as 
a “copy” of all of the other person’s conscious states. I think I see a weighty reason 
why she says that. I take it that she assumes that if God’s perfect awareness of your 
conscious state were an original, as yours is, rather than a copy, your conscious- 
ness would have both God and you as subjects. And she judges that in that case 
you and God would not be distinct persons, and thus you would “lose much of the 
point of addressing God as a distinct person.”’* I share her view that it is 
religiously and humanly important that you and I are not the same person as 
God, but I have a different explanation of how and why we are not, to which I will 
come further on. 

I hasten to add that in her monograph as a whole, Zagzebski does not seem to 
me to be uniquely wedded to the relation of copy to original as a model for the 
relation between God’s awareness of our conscious states and our awareness of 
them. For instance, I see no implication of a perfect copy when she says that God 
“does not smell the roses himself,” but “knows what it is like to smell roses” 
because “he permeates the consciousness of a being who smells roses.” Likewise 
she writes of God as “empathiz[ing] with feeling fear without feeling fear, and, in 
fact, being the kind of being who cannot feel fear,” although I certainly would have 
supposed that a “perfect copy” of a feeling of fear would be a feeling of fear. And 
mention of God as being “present” to or in our consciousness (to which I have no 
objection at all) is a fairly frequent alternative to the relation of copy to original in 
her exposition of omnisubjectivity. 

However I do think there are serious problems about the notion of a copy in 
this context. What is the relation of the copy to the original? Zagzebski does not 
speak of “originals” or “archetypes” in this context. But just such a contrast is quite 
explicit in one of the most philosophically rewarding texts of a famous “Pantheism 
Controversy” in the 1780s in Germany. Moses Mendelssohn was trying, in 
chapter 14 of his Morgenstunden, to avoid the pantheistic conclusion of an 
argument that had been suggested by his late friend Gottfried Ephraim Lessing. 
The gist of Lessing’s argument is expressed in his statement (in a brief paper that 
was probably known to Mendelssohn) that: “if, in the concept which God has of 
the reality of a thing, everything is present that is to be found in its reality outside 


18 Zagzebski, Omnisubjectivity, pp. 23-4; her italics. 
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him, then the two realities are one, and everything which is supposed to exist 
outside of God exists in God.””” 

Mendelssohn offers a response, on behalf of traditional theism, to Lessing’s 
argument. I am particularly interested here in the fact that in that response, 
Mendelssohn holds, roughly as Zagzebski does (but as Lessing did not in his little 
paper), that God’s knowledge of our consciousness is a copy of it. And he argues that 
there must be predicates that distinguish the object or archetype (Urbild) that God 
knows from the image (Bild) or copy (Abbild) in God’s mind that represents it. 

I ask, is the copy a perfect duplicate of the original? If not, how can God’s 
knowledge of the original by way of the copy representing it be either as sure and 
certain, or as accurate and intimate as direct knowledge would be by having the 
original itself in God’s consciousness? But if, on the other hand, the copy is a 
perfect duplicate of the original, and my consciousness is the original, why 
shouldn’t I feel left out? Why shouldn’t I wish that I had my duplicate’s place in 
the divine consciousness, instead of being known to God as my duplicate’s 
identical twin? 

Or better, couldn’t and shouldn’t omnisubjectitivity involve a radical direct 
realism about God’s knowledge of our experience? I admit that I am very skeptical 
about direct realist theories of our knowledge of physical objects, let alone of each 
other’s consciousness. But that also always leaves me at least a bit skeptical about 
the accuracy of my knowledge of those objects. Is it really objectionable to think of 
our omniscient Creator and Sustainer as having a direct knowledge of our 
consciousness by being a second subject of it? 


10.3.3 Persons, Human and Divine 


Ina further round of metaphysical speculation, in section 11.2 of Chapter 11, I will 
have more to say about Mendelssohn’s response to Lessing’s argument. Here, 
however, I propose some refocusing. The central issue here is: can we be different 
persons from God? And if so, how? The key to answering the central issue, in my 
view, is that, as I argued in Chapter 9, the concept of a person or self is a social 
concept, a concept of social relations and meanings, and not just an ontological 
concept. 

Ontologically, I say, God is a subject of all my experience, a subject of my 
consciousness; and so am I. But God and I are persons,”° and neither of us is the 


 G. E. Lessing, “On the Reality of Things Outside God,” in G. E. Lessing, Philosophical and 
Theological Writings, trans. and ed. by H. B. Nisbet, p. 30. Lessing’s statement was probably written 
between 1760 and 1765, and remained unpublished at the time of the Pantheism Controversy. It was 
very likely written for discussion with Mendelssohn, and it is suspected that Mendelssohn possessed a 
copy of it. 

?° T mean to be using “person” here in its ordinary sense in English, not in a technical theological 
sense. 
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same person as the other. And though my conscious experience is part of God’s 
conscious experience (so to speak), that does not make me part of God. I argued in 
Chapter 9 that a person is not a sum of temporal stages of a life, but an owner of 
them, as a subject of them. Similarly in the present context experiences are not 
parts of persons but belong to them. And, I submit, they can belong to more than 
one person. And ownership is something that can be shared, and often is. 

So I say, I am a subject and owner of my consciousness and my experiences 
only; God is a subject and owner of all experience. That isn’t just to say that God is 
immensely rich. When I speak of ownership in this context I have in mind not just 
ownership of assets and privileges, but also and especially ownership of respon- 
sibilities. I am responsible for some things, but God is responsible for everything. 
That is not to say that God owes us an accounting for everything, or even for 
anything—though a number of saints have not been bashful about asking God for 
an accounting for things. It is primarily to say that God is in charge, and that we 
depend on God to take care of things—indeed, of everything. It is also to say that 
God is responsible for what we do—not instead of us being responsible, but in 
addition to us being responsible. For I am supposing that even if God does not 
completely determine everything that we do, God is the universal or almost 
universal subject of causal relationships and an agent in all of our doings, in one 
way or another. It is a sound principle for administrators that responsibility can be 
shared, but cannot be delegated. And surely God’s control of what goes on in and 
around us is so much more certain and more pervasive than ours that God has a 
share in all our responsibilities.”* 

It also matters in this context that concepts that apply to attitudes that persons 
have are somewhat different from those that apply to experiences, though it is easy 
to fail to distinguish them. Thus if I, as a person, facing an unknown future, have a 
conscious feeling of fear, I am afraid. However, we may suppose that God, being a 
subject of my experience too, has the feeling of fear, but knowing the future as 
I don’t (and being God!), is not afraid. That is, the attitude which God owns 
toward the situation that gives rise to the feeling is not one of fear.” 


1 Even that “God is also the originator of sin, albeit only in relation to redemption,” as Friedrich 
Schleiermacher wrote in his systematic theology, Christian Faith (1830), translated by T. Tice, 
C. Kelsey, and E. Lawler (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2016), vol. 1, p. 494. 

» Tn thinking about these matters in terms of ownership and responsibility, it has occurred to me to 
ask whether an incarnation (or more precisely, an inhumanation) of God could be conceived in terms 
of a somewhat different pattern of ownership and responsibility. I say that God has ownership of all 
conscious experience, and responsibility for everything, but I own only my own conscious experience, 
and have responsibilities that are hugely less than God’s. But I ask whether an inhumanation of God 
could consist in a different set of ownership and responsibility relations. I did not invent that idea. It 
was inspired by views written over fifteen centuries ago by Nestorius, who was for several centuries the 
theologian most honored by the Christian churches of central and eastern Asia, though regarded as a 
heretic by the Christian churches further west. He wrote: “As a king and a lord, who has taken the 
prosépon [i.e. person] of a servant as his own prosdpon and gives his prosépon to the servant and makes 
known that he is the other and the other he, is content to be abased in the prosépon of the servant while 
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Do theists have reason not to identify the whole system of reality with God, and 
not to say that human lives are parts of God? Certainly they in general have not 
said those things. But does it matter? One way in which it might be thought to 
matter is that it is often important in theistic religious contexts to distinguish our 
wills from God’s will, and to admit that our wills may be contrary to God’s will. 
Even if one counts us as parts of God, there are surely cases in which parts of a 
whole has a will that is contrary to the will of the whole. I am part of a political 
society, the United States of America, that has a policy of imposing the death 
penalty for certain crimes, in certain circumstances. But that is not a policy of 
mine, and I do not approve of it; my will is opposed to it. That does not necessarily 
imply that I have no responsibility for it; but that’s another story, for another 
occasion. 

If one is going to speak of us as “parts” of God, however, there are at least two 
implications that I think theists can and should avoid. In the first place it should 
not be implied that we are essential parts, without which God could not exist. And 
in the second place it should not be implied that God owns our wills in the sense of 
being for everything that we are for, as distinct from being for our acting on the 
wills that we have, given that they are our wills. God’s reasons for acting, in us as 
well as outside of us, must surely be more complex than our reasons for acting, 
and sensitive to much larger views of things than we have. 

On the whole, however, I prefer to say that according to the view that I am 
sketching we and all finite things exist in God, and particularly in God’s con- 
sciousness, though we are not exactly parts of God, let alone identical with God. 
That is exactly what is suggested by the word “panentheism”, which I am therefore 
inclined to prefer to “pantheism” as a label for the view that I am proposing. 

Arguing about whether God is “inside” the world or “outside” it—or more 
pretentiously put, whether God is “immanent” or “transcendent”—is a mistake if 
it assumes that those are mutually exclusive alternatives. Certainly theists believe 
that God transcends finite things in the sense of being much more than they are, 
and much more perfect; and panentheists can agree with that. But do traditional 
theists believe that God is outside the world of finite beings? Not, I think, if that 
means that God is not also inside that world. To suppose, for example, that in a 
world God created there is a hell in which God is not present and in control, is to 
imagine a god that is much too small. St. Paul is quoted in the Book of Acts as 


the servant is revered in the prosdpon of the lord and king, ... [so] are these things in regard to the two 
natures which are distinct in ousia but are united by love and in the same prosépon” (Nestorius, The 
Bazaar of Heracleides, trans. and ed. G. R. Driver and Leonard Hodgson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1925), p. 55). 

I am intrigued by what Nestorius says there about sharing of “persons”—not so much by what he 
says about “two natures.” My parallel suggestion, taking personhood as a type of ownership, is that God 
and a human in whom God is inhuminated could be regarded as having merged all their ownerships, 
particularly their ownership of entitlements and responsibilities. I have somewhat more to say about 
Nestorius’ christology in a paper on “Nestorius and Nestorianism” in The Monist, vol. 104, no. 3. 
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citing with approval a Greek text that he interprets as saying of God that “in him 
we live and move and have our being” (Acts 177° RSV). That is, significantly, 
I think, the biblical text most often quoted in the works of George Berkeley, 
philosopher and bishop. 

That is not to say that we are parts of God in the same way that our stomachs 
are parts of us. Our stomachs sometimes send us signals of distress. But they do 
not literally know that they are doing that. And they cannot literally complain to us 
or argue with us. But we can complain to God, and the Bible offers many examples 
of people arguing with God. For what we are is persons. And being a person is not 
just a matter of physical or metaphysical structure, but also and crucially of 
ownership of entitlements and responsibilities and other personal relationships. 


1l 
God and Possibilities 


In Chapter 1, I pointed out that the “principle of plenitude’—that everything 
metaphysically possible is absolutely real, somewhere in the total metaphysical 
scheme of things—is supported by philosophies as diverse as those of Benedict 
Spinoza and David Lewis. And I promised to respond, in this final chapter of the 
book, to the challenge posed to my views on the relation between God and 
possibilities by its relation to a version of the principle of plenitude that has 
more in common with Spinoza than with Lewis. Spinoza’s conception of infinity 
is such that God would not be infinite, as Spinoza defined God as being, if the 
actual existence of anything that is possible failed to follow from God’s nature.’ 
I do not share Spinoza’s conception of God’s infinity, but I do not think it obvious 
that possibilities of intrinsically real properties can be factual without instances of 
them actually existing in God’s mind. 

That is the starting point of the exploration of the metaphysics of possibility in 
this chapter. And this chapter, except for its last section, will not be focused on 
causal possibility and necessity, but on kinds of possibility and necessity over 
which God may be thought to have less total control. 


11.1 Can God Know AIl Possibilities without 
Actualizing All of Them? 


In previous work I have argued for a favorable view of Leibniz’s argument that 
“the Divine essence is, so to speak, the region of eternal truths, so that it is through 
the existence of God that truths about nonexistent possibles are made real, and 
they would otherwise lack a subject and support.”” Leibniz held that “if there is a 
reality in the Essences or possibilities, or indeed in the eternal truths, that reality 
must be founded in something existing and actual.”* That is also entailed by my 


* See Benedict Spinoza, Ethics, in Edwin Curley, ed. and trans., The Collected Works of Spinoza, vol. 
1 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1985), Part I, def. 1-8 and prop. 11 and 16. 

? Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, in a letter of 1699 to John Bernoulli, in Leibnizens mathematische 
Schriften, ed. C. I. Gerhardt (1849-63; reprinted by Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1965), vol. III, p. 586. 

* Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, “Monadology” (several English translations), critical edition by André 
Robinet in G. W. Leibniz, Principes de la Nature et de la Grace & Principes de la Philosophie, ou 
Monadologie (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954), $44. A much fuller account, and discus- 
sion, of this Leibnizian argument can be found in Robert Merrihew Adams, Leibniz: Determinist, 
Theist, Idealist (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994), chapter 7. 


What Is, and What Is in Itself: A Systematic Ontology. Robert Merrihew Adams, Oxford University Press. 
Robert Merrihew Adams 2021. DOI: 10.1093/0s0/97801 928561 35.003.0012 
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ontology.* For the only ontological status it allows to anything possible that is not 
actual is the status of being a merely intentional object of some actual mental 
representation. And consider how many unactualized possibilities we normally 
assume there are, even if we ourselves have never thought of them in particular. 
How are they to have, permanently and reliably, the ontological status of merely 
intentional objects of actual thoughts or mental representations, if not in the mind 
of an eternal omniscient being? That may not be the only available hypothesis. 
One could postulate a series of less durable omniscient beings, or a pantheon of 
beings that would be collectively but not individually omniscient in the relevant 
respects. But the monotheistic hypothesis seems simpler, and better integrated 
with Chapter 10’s arguments about causation. 

There is a fairly obvious problem here, however, for my view that all we know 
for sure to be intrinsically real are conscious states and processes. For if unac- 
tualized conscious states and processes are to be permanent objects of actual 
thoughts in an eternal mind, how different is that from their being actual 
conscious states and processes of that mind? And even if it is different in some 
way, why wouldn’t the actual thoughts of which they are objects be duplicates of 
them, and thus actualizing what was supposed to be only a possibility of conscious 
thought? That’s not an easy problem. 

I begin by sketching a conceptual map of the types of necessity and non- 
possibility that might be thought to limit the kinds of worlds that an omniscient 
omnipotent deity could create or actualize if that deity chose to do so. The 
inclusion of an “if the deity chose to” clause in the previous sentence is non- 
trivial. I put it there for two reasons. One is that I am setting aside any consid- 
eration of ways in which possibilities of divine action or thought might be limited 
by axiological or value-theoretical necessity or non-possibility by virtue of God’s 
goodness. I regard such considerations as metaethical rather than ontological or 
metaphysical, and I have discussed theological metaethics at length elsewhere.’ 

The other reason for the “God willing” clause is that the scope of an omniscient 
omnipotent deity’s control in creating a world would be enormous. On an 
occasionalist account of causality, which I assume here as in Chapter 10, God 
can surely know that nothing is or could be causally impossible for God, inasmuch 
as all causal laws depend on God’s will. So with a clear understanding of what is 
absolutely necessary or not a possibility at all, the deity will be warranted in 
counting as possible anything else that is thinkable as occurring in a world. That 
somewhat simplifies our task in thinking about what God might need or want to 
know in thinking about merely possible worlds. 


* See particularly Chapter 5. 

° Robert Merrihew Adams, Finite and Infinite Goods: A Framework for Ethics (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1999), especially pp. 42-9, though the present volume’s theory of intrinsic reality is 
not to be found there. 
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I will distinguish two main types of non-causal necessity and possibility, 
broadly speaking. More precisely, I call them logical necessity and non-necessity; 
and qualitative possibility and non-possibility. They are deeply different from 
each other in their character and in our epistemological relation to them. 

In epistemological terms that are somewhat old-fashioned, logical necessity or 
non-necessity is principally an object of discursive knowledge, and qualitative 
possibility or non-possibility is principally an object of intuitive knowledge. That 
picks out a difference that is important here, but the terminology requires some 
explication for 21st-century readers. 

The sense of “intuitive” that I have in mind here is quite different from the 
senses it usually has in ordinary English today. It was shaped by scholastic 
philosophers as a derivative of the Latin verb intueri, which means to look or 
gaze at.° In keeping with that etymology, what I mean by “intuitive” knowledge 
here is knowledge based on attention to the qualitative data of conscious 
experience. 

What I mean by “discursive knowledge” needs some explication too. I assume 
that it is expressible in intellectual acts that I call “judgments,” as Kant did. But 
I believe (also in agreement with Kant) that it is not necessarily expressed in a 
system of symbols that we could recognize as a language. I agree that we language 
users are accustomed to regard linguistic expression as the standard form or 
paradigm of intellectual judgment. But I believe, and have argued above, in section 
5.4.1 of Chapter 5, that judgment is not always linguistically expressed. Indeed 
nonlinguistic judgment precedes linguistic judgment in the history of both the 
individual and the species. And adults are familiar with it in the experience of 
“searching for the right words” to express something we want to say, and in many 
other contexts. 


11.1.1 Logical Possibilities and Necessities 


I begin with logical necessities and non-necessities. They include what I believe 
most philosophers would agree are the clearest cases of non-causal necessity and 
non-necessity. And I emphasize that in speaking of necessities as “logical” I do not 
just mean whatever is the most demanding sort of necessity. I mean the sort of 
necessity that can be proved or disproved in formal logic, and in mathematical 
reasoning that has no dependence on pictorial images, physical or mental. 
I contrast that with the sort of necessity that sentences can have merely by virtue 
of linguistic customs or arbitrary definitions that establish the meanings of 
nonlogical and nonmathematical terms. I do not count that as logical necessity, 


° This etymology is also highly relevant to understanding of Kant’s use of “intuition” and its 
cognates; but we don’t need to get into that complicated topic here. 
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but rather as semantical necessity, and I do not believe that it constitutes onto- 
logical or metaphysical structures of reality. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of the “linguistic turn” of early analytic philos- 
ophy is that the expression “analytically true” has often been treated as equivalent 
to “logically necessary,” if not synonymous with it. Similarly the adjective “ana- 
lytic” has been applied indiscriminately to sentences true by nonlogical and 
nonmathematical definition as well as to conclusions proved in logical or math- 
ematical computation. That lumps together things that are substantively very 
different. 

Consider the English sentence, “All and only vixens are female foxes.” It’s true. 
Indeed, it’s analytic. The word “vixen,” in a literal sense, means nothing more, and 
nothing less, than what the expression “female fox” means. What makes that true? 
Only a socially established habit of using the two expressions to refer to one and 
the same kind of animals. Its truth certainly does not depend on a deep, or even a 
superficial, discovery of biological science, let alone of ontology or metaphysics. It 
is not a biological or metaphysical fact but a semantic fact. If you don’t know that 
female foxes are vixens, that does not compromise in the least any competence 
you may have as a biologist. Anything worth saying or thinking biologically about 
female foxes can be said at least as well without using the word “vixen.” Not 
knowing what “vixen” means is not ignorance of any deep or necessary structure 
of reality. It’s just a bit of ignorance about the English language. And noble as the 
language of Shakespeare may be, it is not a necessary structure of reality. 

Thus from the fact that a sentence, in English or any other language, is 
“analytic,” or true by definition or convention, it does not follow that God needs 
to think about that sentence at all in order to sustain any prelinguistic logical or 
metaphysical structure of reality or of possibility. At most, God would need to 
know it in order to be omniscient about the English language as it is in the actual 
world and would be in some other possible worlds. It is also true, in any event, that 
such linguistic knowledge is discursive knowledge and would not require the 
divine mind to contain perfect copies of non-actual states of affairs. That’s 
important for a discussion which is motivated, as the present one is, by an interest 
in questions about what sorts of knowledge a divine creator ought to have about 
non-actual possibilities. 

In contrast with merely semantical necessity, I am particularly interested here 
in reasoning in which intellectual acts of judgment can be distinguished 
from each other and regimented in ways characteristic of formal logic and 
mathematics. I assume that those intellectual actions will be wholly or primarily 
symbolic in character. That is, in representing subject matter they will make at 
most severely limited use of pictorial or otherwise nonsymbolic images. And when 
nonsymbolic images are used, anything being proved about them will be exclu- 
sively about their geometrical structure; it will be irrelevant which qualities fill 
the structure. 
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For some purposes, indeed, it is desirable that the significance of some of 
the symbols should be variable as to what they might represent. For purely 
logical thinking aims at wide applicability as well as universal validity in its 
conclusions. Therefore it is shaped by a preference for avoiding specificity that 
is not built into the sort of object chiefly studied by logic and mathematics, 
which is logical and mathematical form. And two sets of intellectual actions 
can have exactly the same logical and mathematical form but entirely different 
qualitative and “intuitive” subject matter. In such a case, questions of logical 
possibility, impossibility, or necessity of truth will be settled in exactly the 
same way for the two sets of actions. In that way questions of logic are purely 
formal questions. 

Moreover, it is a significant feature of discursive thought that it does not 
generally express itself in ways that replicate or actualize what they signify and 
represent. When it expresses a hypothesis in linguistic, logical, or mathematical 
symbols, what those symbols directly represent is a proposition, and propositions 
are forms of human intellectual action. And what a proposition expressed by such 
symbols expresses and represents does not have to be, and commonly is not, a 
human intellectual action or anything very similar to a human intellectual action. 
Thinking so expressed, therefore, need not replicate itself. 

That is clearly true of discursive thinking that employs propositional functions 
structured by the “truth-functional” connectives (“and,” “or,” “if,” “not,” etc.) of 
the logic of propositions. Those functions are easily satisfied by states of affairs 
whose structures do not replicate the truth-functional structure. For instance, that 
is generally true of propositional functions that have disjunctive structure, 
employing the connective “or.” Thus the propositional function, 


(F1) “x is a planet that has exactly two moons or x is a planet that has exactly 
four moons” 


is probably satisfied by many planets in our galaxy, some of them having two 
moons and some having four moons. But each of those planet-moon systems has 
either a two-moon or a four-moon structure. Thus each of them would be more 
precisely described either as a two-moon system or as a four-moon system. There 
is no additional two- or four-moon structure that will be realized in them if (F1) is 
satisfied; but nonetheless, (F1) is true of each of them. 

Similarly, as regards arithmetical structure, a group that satisfies the proposi- 
tional function 


(F2) “s is a group that has exactly seventeen members” 


thereby satisfies also, without any additional arithmetical structure internal to it, 
the propositional functions, 
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(F3) “s is a group that has at least three members,” 
(F4) “s is a group that has at least four members,” and 
(F5) “If s has at least four members, then s has at least three members.” 


Indeed (F5) will be satisfied by any countable group whatever, simply by virtue 
of its having whatever number of members it has. Perhaps we can see that more 
easily by noting that (F5) is truth-functionally equivalent to 


(F6) “s does not have at least four members, or s has at least three members.” 


So why should we—or God—want to use intellectual actions of disjunctive 
form in reasoning? One good reason, for us at any rate, is that material conditional 
propositional functions are equivalent to certain disjunctive propositional func- 
tions, as in the case of (F5) and (F6). Suppose you want to know whether y will 
happen if x happens, and you come to know that either y will happen or x will not 
happen. Then you are in a position to know that y will happen if x happens. For “If 
x then y” is equivalent to “y or not x.” And this matters because being able to 
recognize whether one knows the truth or falsity of material conditionals of the 
form “Tf x then y” is a key to sound reasoning in logic. 

Similar points can be made about mathematical reasoning that “quantifies over” 
objects of actual or possible reference by using quantifiers with variables, in the form 
“For some x” or “For every x.” In that way one can reason about numerical quantities in 
general, or about quantities of particular kinds of things, without commitment to 
extraneous information. But the quantifiers and variables are just part of the apparatus 
of reasoning, and there is no commitment to their being anything more than that. 

We have no reason to suppose, for example, that there is anything in an 
empirically observed group of seventeen pebbles that is a counterpart of a quan- 
tifier. And though each of the pebbles may be a value of a variable, there is no 
reason to suppose that any pebble is intrinsically a “variable,” or functions as a 
“variable,” in the logical and mathematical sense. So far as I can see, groups of 
pebbles have “quantificational structure” only in the sense that intelligent agents 
can reason successfully about them in predicate logic with quantifiers. 

In view of those considerations about the nature of logic, I reason as follows. 
Suppose all truths that are provable in logic and mathematics have a necessary and 
eternal home in God’s thinking and knowing them, as Leibniz claimed. That could 
be so without God’s thinking or conceiving of any non-actual possible world in such 
complete detail as would be required to actualize it in the way suggested by Lessing 
(as cited in section 10.3.2 of Chapter 10). For discursive knowledge of necessary 
truths of logic and mathematics does not necessarily involve having in one’s mind a 
perfect copy of all the possible states of affairs that would conform to it. 

There is, however, a certain arbitrariness that enters into systems of logic, or of 
arithmetic or algebra. Such a system typically has vocabulary, definitions, rules, 
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and in some cases axioms, that have the role they have in the system at least partly 
because the framers of the system decided that they should have it. And some of 
those features can be different in systems that are logically equivalent to each other 
in the sense that all and only what is provable in either of them is provable in the 
other. That certain definitions and rules have been built into a system of logic does 
not make them logically necessary in what I regard as the strict sense. They may be 
only semantically necessary, though without the triviality of “All vixens are female 
foxes.” If it is true, on the other hand, that a certain theorem of the system follows 
from the defining features of the system, that is a conditional truth that is logically 
necessary in the strict sense. The conditions in it are those chosen by the framers 
in setting up the system, and what is conditionally necessary is what is or can be 
proved in computations conforming to the conditions defining the system. 

That is connected, in an important way, with the metaphysical issue with which 
I am principally concerned here. I think it is primarily in logical or mathematical 
computation, or in “seeing” logical relationships, that logicians and mathemati- 
cians have often had a sense that they are not creating facts but discovering facts 
that have a necessary and eternal reality. And I think that is, at least subjectively, 
one of the strongest supports of Leibniz’s argument that I cited at the beginning of 
this chapter, as also of its competitor, Plato’s theory of Forms. 

Thus far a Leibnizian metaphysics of possibility and necessity survives the 
Spinozistic challenge. But we have yet to consider whether there are other types 
of facts of necessity or possibility about which God could not be omniscient 
without there being in God’s mind perfect copies of some supposedly non-actual 
states of affairs. 


11.1.2 Qualitative Possibilities and Non-Possibilities 


Shifting my attention from logical to qualitative possibilities, I focus on qualities of 
consciousness, and first of all on sensory qualities. In my metaphysics of intrinsic 
reality, as articulated in Chapter 5, qualities of consciousness have a central role to 
play as constitutive grounds of intrinsic reality. The reality with which Chapter 5 is 
concerned is reality of actual things, but I believe that qualities of consciousness 
are also centrally involved in possibilities of reality. And here we must take into 
account the fundamental epistemological difference between discursive knowledge 
of logical and mathematical structure, and the intuitive knowledge that we have of 
qualities of consciousness by experiencing them. 


11.1.2.1 Colors 

The intuitive character of such knowledge is clearest and most obvious in regard 
to the qualities given in sense experience. In discussing sense experience in this 
context, I will focus on colors. I believe that the most essential points can be 
covered in discussing them. 
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Our actual experience of colors is a prime example of intuitive awareness. 
Without it we would not really know what red and blue, for example, are in 
themselves, nor indeed that they are, or could be, anything real in themselves. 
A blind individual can of course, know quite a lot about roles that intuitive 
awareness of those colors has in the lives of experiencers who are able to see 
them and to say something descriptive about them. But if none of us ever saw 
colors, we would know little if anything about them. 

It is in seeing colors, indeed, that the possibility of those colors is established for 
us. For some of us, perhaps—and presumably also for God—the seeing may be an 
imagining or remembering; for what is to be established for present purposes is 
possibility of the color rather than its place, if any, in the physical world. 

And while it is the establishment of possibilities of color that most interests me 
in the present context, reflection on our experience of colors can also support 
judgments of non-possibility or necessity regarding colors. In particular I believe, 
on the basis of such experience and reflection, that instances of color cannot occur 
without having some geometrical property, even if their shape is so fuzzy or so 
small as to escape precise verbal description. As I have argued elsewhere,’ 
“Everything green has some spatial property” seems to be a necessary truth, 
though it is not a theorem of formal logic. 

Even if our color vision is in good working order, however, there is plenty that 
we don’t know about colors. It is known that many species of birds can see ultra- 
violet light that we cannot see. But we don’t know what it looks like to them. 
Perhaps what they experience in seeing it is a color quality that we never 
experience. Or perhaps they experience only color qualities that we experience, 
but apportioned to more, or at any rate different, wavelengths of light. 

If I had to guess, I would guess that there are intrinsically real color qualities 
that no human being has ever experienced. But I believe that if such qualities 
actually exist, some at least minimally conscious being must have experienced 
them. For as noted above, the only status my ontology allows to the possibility of 
anything that does not actually exist is that of being an intentional object of some 
actual mental representation. And how could there be a representation of one 
color rather than another if no perceiver ever perceives the represented color? 
I suggest the hypothesis that what establishes the possibility of every particular 
color, or shade of color, is God’s having intuitive knowledge of them by actually 
perceiving every shade of each of them. 

For that grounding of the possibility of the colors it is not necessary for God to 
have intuitive knowledge or experience of every possible scenario or episode in 
which each particular shade of color could occur. For establishing the possibility, 


? Robert Merrihew Adams, “Divine Necessity,” The Journal of Philosophy LXXX (1983): 746; 
reprinted in Robert Merrihew Adams, The Virtue of Faith and Other Essays in Philosophical 
Theology (New York: Oxford University Press, 1987): 213f. 
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I suppose it would be enough if God actually experiences all the shades of color, 
perhaps arrayed in the form of a rainbow, so to speak—or perhaps an infinite 
stack of mental paint chips. God could refer to that to fill in the qualitative color 
information needed for an otherwise discursive representation of a possible state 
of affairs or even a possible world. But such fragments of intuitive qualitative 
information, plus the discursive representation, would be far from adding up to an 
actualization of a possible world. 

The kind of cognition under discussion here requires in the knower a concept, 
whether verbalized or not, of similarity. This deserves emphasis and comment at 
this point. So far as I can see, neither God nor humans could use an existing 
mental image of color to represent something else, existent or nonexistent, 
without having an ability to recognize, assess, and attribute similarity. That we 
do have that ability, with regard to structural as well as qualitative similarities, is 
evident and a central aspect of our intelligence. All that I have to say about it here, 
ontologically and in a theistic context, is that it is a power, and like any powers that 
we have, is presumably due in some way to God’s activity in us, as will be discussed 
in section 11.3. 

So far as I can see, an omniscient God could (and therefore would) know all the 
facts there are about what colors, and what other qualities of consciousness, there 
are and can be. By that I mean that God would know what universals of such 
qualities there are. God would also know what sensory quality particulars there 
are; and indeed for any of the quality universals that never are experienced by any 
other being, the only particulars would be in God’s mind. But the particulars are 
not my main topic at this point. What I want to emphasize is that without 
actualizing any whole possible world, God could know everything about what 
sensory quality universals and possibilities there are. And I would add that God 
could know all of that without actualizing any subject of experience distinct from 
the omniscient subject of experience. For I assume that experience of sensory 
qualities, narrowly understood, does not entail anything about the experiencer 
that would distinguish the experiencer from God.* 

That point is important for dealing with the challenge of a Spinozistic principle 
of plenitude. For the immediate object of intuitive cognition, strictly speaking, is 
always something that exists. And I grant that if God has intuitive cognition of 
sensory qualities, those qualities (or more precisely, instances of them) actually 
exist in God’s mind. 


11.1.2.2 Feelings, Acts, and Intentionality 
Colors are a prime example of sensory qualities, which we associate with events in 
particular sense organs of our bodies. Those are not the only qualities of 


* A physical realist who is not a mentalist, in the sense that I defined in Chapter 6, might dispute 
that; but in this chapter, I am exploring points of view that assume the truth of mentalism. 
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consciousness that we experience. We also have feelings that are not like feelings of 
heat or cold or physical pain, but are, as we might say, “purely psychological.” Not 
that we know or even believe them to be uninfluenced by events in our bodies, but 
we commonly do not associate them with particular bodily events. Indeed if we 
are asked why we are feeling happy or sad, cheerful or down in the dumps, what 
first comes to mind may well not be anything that is going on in our bodies. 
Besides those already mentioned, I include varieties of joy, sorrow, fear, anger, 
admiration, awe, disgust, shame, craving, and revulsion. I do not pretend to be 
able to list all of them. 

These feelings are also likely to carry more personal, social, and moral meaning 
and importance than most of our perceptions of colors and other sensory qualities 
do. Despite their importance to us, however, we are very often, perhaps even 
usually, not able to identify them as confidently or as accurately as we can identify 
many bodily sensations. Quite a lot of psychotherapy is devoted to helping us to 
“get in touch,” cognitively as well as emotionally, with such feelings. They are 
nonetheless feelings, and I do not see how the possibility of their intrinsic reality 
could be known if no one ever had intuitive cognition of actual instances of them. 

Another type of qualitative content of experience, discussed in section 5.4 of 
Chapter 5, is conscious acts. One example mentioned there is that of interpreting 
marks printed on a page as expressing a particular sentence in a language that one 
knows. It might also be a case of interpreting the sentence as representing a news 
item or an episode in a piece of fiction. We might not be accustomed to think of 
such acts as qualitative properties, and they are certainly apt to be less vividly 
qualitative than experiences of bright colors and loud noises. But they do provide 
content that can play the same sort of part that colors play in constituting intrinsic 
reality; and that is what matters here. 

In the present context it is an important fact about non-sensory feelings, and 
about conscious acts, that in a large proportion of cases they have intentionality, 
without which they cannot be well understood. That is, they have intentional 
objects which they represent. That is obvious in the case of an act of interpreting a 
sentence as representing a fictitious episode. The intentionality may be subtler, 
and trickier to identify, in the case of feelings; but I don’t doubt that it is present in 
many cases. Typically, feelings of fear, anger, or admiration have intentional 
objects. There is something of which one is afraid, or at which one is angry, or 
which one admires. Of course, that something may not actually exist, as the 
fictitious episode represented in reading does not. 

A more confusing aspect of non-sensory feelings is that we have reason to 
believe in general that underlying a conscious fear or anger is often a fear or anger, 
of which one is not presently conscious, that has a different target from that which 
is the intentional object of one’s present conscious fear or anger. Since a theory of 
unconscious mental states and events is beyond the scope of the present chapter, 
I will not speculate here about ways in which God would or might represent them 
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in cognizing worlds, actual or possible. I will insist, however, that the conscious 
fear or anger, whether deep or superficial, has in many cases an intentional object. 
And the question remains, how large are the fragments of worlds, actual or 
possible, that God may need to actualize in knowing the actuality or the possibility 
of non-sensory feelings and cognitive mental acts. 

My answer to that question has two main points. The first is that in knowing 
our feelings and acts, actual or merely possible, God would need to represent their 
intentional objects as we do or would represent them. But that does not extend to 
representing everything that would be true about those intentional objects if they 
did in fact exist or if the stories about them were true. And the second main point 
is that in representing the intentional objects of our conscious feelings and acts 
God would not necessarily, or even always, be representing things that are 
possible. For we often have impossible intentional objects of our feelings and 
mental acts. Indeed we can even have them as intentional objects of our logical 
and mathematical thoughts; consider the notorious class of all classes that are not 
members of themselves. 


11.1.2.3 Summing Up 

My survey of ways in which God may be thought to know properties of actual 
creatures has led to two conclusions. On the one hand, I see no reason to believe that 
God’s knowledge of logical and mathematical possibility and necessity of things 
would require God to imagine possible states of affairs in ways that would actualize 
them. On the other hand, by virtue of the intentionality of many actual and possible 
conscious feelings and mental acts of creatures, God might not be able to know all of 
them completely without representing intentional objects of those thoughts and 
feelings. Some of those might be fairly sizable fragments of the history of those 
objects. That is significant; but its significance is limited by the facts that it would 
not require God to represent more than is represented by the thoughts and feelings 
of the creatures, and that not all that is so represented is possible. 

There also remains a problem about grounding the factuality of possibilities of 
whole worlds. I have taken the view, from Chapter 5 on, that possibilities of things 
that do not actually occur must be grounded in representations of those things in 
something that does exist. And what would that something be, if not God? And 
could the possibility of a whole world be fully exhibited in a representation of that 
world that is mostly discursive, with only fragmentary qualitative illustrations, so 
to speak? In section 11.1.2, I have suggested that kind of representation as a way in 
which a possible world could be represented in God’s consciousness without God 
imagining the whole world. Whether that kind of representation could be abso- 
lutely complete, depends, I think, on what kind of world is being represented. But 
suppose the world is one that is full of living beings, and has parts, and parts of 
parts, that are also living beings, and so on to infinity. Then one might argue as 
follows: 
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(1) The closest that discursive representation could come to complete repre- 
sentation of the world would be an infinite series of ever closer approx- 
imations to completeness. 

(2) But a divine intuitive imagining of the whole world could represent it all in 
one go, and thus ground that world’s possibility as a purely discursive 
representation could not. 

(3) Thus it could well be that God would have to have a complete intuitive 
imagination of some worlds in order for them to be possible. And it could 
well be that God would have to have a complete intuitive imagination of 
many less inclusive situations in order for them to have the status of 
possibility. 


I once found that argument rather persuasive. I no longer do. Both the first and 
second premises are problematic. But the problems pull in opposite directions in a 
way that suggests a better argument. 

Premise (1), as stated above, now seems to me much too anthropomorphic. 
Whether the kind of representation under discussion could be absolutely complete 
depends not only on what kind of world is being represented, but also on what 
kind of deity would be representing it. Why couldn’t God hold in mind all at once 
a whole infinite series of ever closer approximations? After all, I am assuming a 
concept of a deity that could organize and maintain the causal unity of the 
universe as proposed in Chapter 10. Surely such a deity would have to be able to 
hold in mind at once at least a continuum of many states of affairs—and, I suspect, 
much more than that. 

If that’s right, then divine discursive representation of possible worlds could be 
just as much “all in one go” as premise (2) claims that divine intuitive represen- 
tation could be. But that by no means shows that all possible worlds could be 
completely represented by divine representations that are mathematically com- 
plete but not qualitatively complete. And the issue ’m concerned about here is 
whether possible worlds could be completely represented, qualitatively as well as 
mathematically, in divine knowledge without being actualized thereby. For a 
complete but mainly discursive divine representation of possible worlds, with 
auxiliary intuitive representations only at the level of paint chips, may not be an 
ideal solution. 


11.2 Omnisubjectivity and Single-Subject 
Models of Possible Worlds? 


For instance, a mainly discursive representation hardly provides the deity with 
“the ability to grasp counterfactual conscious states from a first person perspec- 
tive” as Linda Zagzebski puts it. And she argues that “Lacking a grasp of... 
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experiences as they would be experienced by individual beings in [a non-actual] 
world is a failure to fully grasp that world, and...does not seem worthy of a 
cognitively perfect being.” To that she adds that such a failure would carry with it a 
“failure to grasp the ways the actual world could have turned out,” and thus would 
be incompatible with “ideal governance of the world.” 

Her argument has more than a little plausibility. If we accept it, however, we 
will need to be very careful in characterizing the relation between God’s actually 
existing consciousness that grasps and a merely possible human consciousness 
that is grasped. Zagzebski argues that God’s consciousness of our consciousness 
should be conceived as a “perfect copy” of the consciousness that is grasped. But if 
God grasps in that way every possible human conscious state, it would seem to 
follow that there actually exists a perfect copy of every possible human conscious 
state. And qualitatively, at least, we may wonder whether there is any real 
difference between that and the actual existence of every possible human con- 
scious state. 

In response I will articulate in the present section 11.2 the closest approach to 
Zagzebski’s view that I think I can defend, on my ontological assumptions. Then 
in section 11.3, I will discuss views that question whether God as creator and 
world-governor needs to be even nearly as interested in non-actual possible 
worlds, or as knowledgeable about them, as Zagzebski, and Leibniz and 
Malebranche assume. 

So let’s consider the hypothesis that God could imagine a possible world that 
includes you or me (or someone exactly like you or me) without actualizing that 
person or that person’s consciousness. I assume it would be a panentheistic world 
of the sort that I hypothesized in section 10.3 of Chapter 10. By “imagining” here 
I mean the way in which God would know those parts of the world that would be 
conscious if actual. God would know them by having images of which those 
conscious goings-on would be merely intentional objects. It would not be a 
knowing by direct perception in which there would have been two subjects 
(God and you) of the conscious states and processes that would have been 
yours, for example. It would represent such a world by a consciousness that is as 
similar as possible to the consciousness that God would have of it if it were actual, 
subject to one constraint. That constraint is that God is the only actual subject of 
consciousness representing any part of that world, although (as I still suppose) 
there would have existed a host of other subjects of their own conscious states if 
those states were actual. 

In thinking about whether, and how, that might work, it may be helpful to 
return to Moses Mendelssohn’s imagined discussion with his departed friend 


° Linda Zagzebski, Omnisubjectivity: A Defense of a Divine Attribute (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press, 2013), pp. 35-9; p. 36 quoted. Zagzebski’s views were introduced in section 10.3.3 
of Chapter 10. 
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Lessing.’ Mendelssohn asks, “What then can be the unmistakable marks that in 
the most infallible way distinguish me as an object from myself as a representation 
in God”? Here is Mendelssohn’s answer: 


The consciousness of myself, combined with total ignorance of everything that 
does not fall within my circle of thought, is the most eloquent proof of my 
substantiality outside of God; [that is,] of my existence as an original. God has of 
course the most correct conception of the measure of my powers, and therefore 
also of the extent of my consciousness. But in him this image of my conscious- 
ness is not cut off, as it is in me, from the consciousness of his infinity." 


In other words, our conscious experience always has the form, knowing-A-and- 
not-knowing-B (not knowing B at all), whereas God’s knowing of our conscious 
experience has the form, knowing a case of knowing-A-and-not-knowing-B, and 
also knowing B. 

I don’t take this, as I think Mendelssohn did, as the decisive “proof of the 
substantiality [of finite things] outside of God.”!” But I can see a similar structure 
in my panentheist account of the causal unity of the actual world. It does imply 
that our awareness of our conscious experience always has a form of knowing- 
A-and-not-knowing-B, where A is my present conscious state, and B is most, 
though not all, other facts about the world. And in comparison with that, knowing 
a case of knowing-A-and-not-knowing-B, and also knowing B does fit the way in 
which I take knowledge of our consciousness to be included in God’s omniscient 
consciousness of the whole actual world. 

But that’s the situation in the actual world. Suppose a possible world W in 
which I would not exist. In W how might God be omniscient about a non-actual 
possible world, W*, in which I would exist? Well, let A* be the conscious state 
I would have in some relevant context in W%, and let B* be everything about W* 
that I would not know in that context. My suggestion is the following: God’s 
omniscience, in W, about W* would involve an actual case of knowing-A*-and- 
knowing-B*; so there would be a case of that property in W. But there would be in 
W no actual case at all of knowing-A*-and-not-knowing-B*, as no one would exist 
in W who would have that property. That would not be involved any more than 


*° See section 10.3.3 of Chapter 10 for more about that discussion. 

™ Moses Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden, oder Vorlesungen iiber das Daseyn Gottes, part One (the 
only part ever published), revised edition (Berlin: Christian Friedrich Voss und Sohn, 1786), pp. 241-2. 

Mendelssohn ended up arguing that the controversy was due to a confusion, a “misinterpretation 
of the same metaphor that sometimes places God too pictorially in the world, and sometimes places the 
world too pictorially in God.” He concludes, “Upright love for truth...shows that we have just 
entangled ourselves in words. Sacrifice words and, friend of wisdom, embrace your brother!” (trans- 
lated by Robert Merrihew Adams from the German of chapter 14 of Mendelssohn’s Morgenstunden.) 
I applaud the appeal for charity in interpretation, but fear that in its talk of “pictorial” placement the 
argument depends on a failure to distinguish mental representations from their intentional objects. 
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your both hearing and seeing a ballet all at once involves someone or something 
seeing it without hearing it and someone or something hearing it without seeing it. 

At this point I imagine Linda Zagzebski asking if that scenario would provide 
God with intuitive knowledge of non-actual possible conscious states that is as 
good as God’s knowledge of our actual conscious states. For example, would the 
imagining enable God to know intuitively, with certainty, what it would be like not 
to know whether one’s life was about to end badly? Or would it only enable God to 
know, with certainty, what it would be like to imagine not knowing that? Would 
that really not be a problem for God’s omniscience? 

That is a set of questions that certainly pushes at the limits of my knowledge, 
but I see no compelling reason to believe that it would pose a serious problem for 
God’s knowledge. For if we are talking about merely possible worlds, there is no 
uniquely correct answer to the question what it would be like not to know whether 
one’s life was about to end badly. There is surely no logically necessary answer to 
the question; so the answer will be different in different possible worlds. And the 
answer in any of them will have no necessity stronger than causal necessity. So on 
theistic presuppositions it will be up to God what the answer will be in whatever 
world is actual. It also seems plausible to assume that if we have an omnipotent, 
omniscient creator, that creator understands our psychology better than we 
understand it ourselves. Indeed, “better than we understand it ourselves” is faint 
praise in this context. Perhaps there would still be some reason to think that the 
imagining might serve God well in planning what to do—but it would be 
presumptuous to assume too much too firmly about how God’s mind works. 


11.3 How Much Do Non-Actual Worlds Matter? 


I am not convinced that ideal cognition and governance of the (actual) world 
require nearly as much knowledge of merely possible worlds as Leibniz ascribed to 
God. What is ideal cognition for a governor of the world depends on what the 
ideal aims of world-governance are. Malebranche, for example, held that the ideal 
aim of world-governance is maximum perfection of God’s actions, and that God 
therefore rightly acts almost always by simple and uniform general laws. He 
acknowledged that “because of their simplicity, these laws necessarily have some 
unpleasant consequences for us,” for which “God could provide a remedy” by 
acting by particular volitions rather than general laws. “But his wisdom, which he 
loves more than he loves his Work, ... does not permit that.”’’ That strikes me as 
an unattractively self-centered primary aim to ascribe to God. Leibniz held, more 
famously, that the ideal aim for God is actualization of the best of all possible 


8 Nicolas Malebranche, Treatise on Nature and Grace, Discourse L.xliii / Oeuvres completes, Tome 
5 (Paris: J. Vrin, 1958), pp. 49-50. 
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worlds. We may well think that a more attractive aim to ascribe to God, and many 
have been inclined to agree with Leibniz on it. But I have never agreed with 
Leibniz on the point at issue. In one of my first published papers in philosophy, 
almost fifty years ago, I posed the question, “Must God create the best?”'* My 
answer was (and still is): No. 

I believe, in the first place, that given divine omnipotence and omniscience, there 
is probably no limit to the riches that could be included in a world, and no 
objectively best possible world. But in the second place, and more importantly, if 
God is as infinite in goodness as in power and knowledge, and is indeed, as many 
theistic philosophers have held, the Good itself, the standard of all goodness, it is not 
clear that any world can be so good that God plus that world would be better than 
God alone. And in the third place, even if there is one uniquely best possible world, 
God would not be wronging its creatures by creating an entirely different world 
instead of their world and them. For creatures that never exist cannot be wronged. 

I not only see little reason to suppose there is a best among possible worlds, or 
even a unique class of wonderful possible worlds that outrank all others in 
excellence. I also doubt that in deliberating about creation an ideally wise and 
benevolent creator would focus on the holistic question, “What possible world or 
world-history that I could create and lead into actuality would be the most 
wonderful as a whole?” 

What would God care more about? My view about that has to do with the nature 
of love. I believe that the objects of the best sort of love, which at least sometimes has 
been ascribed to God, are actual particular things, not kinds of things. And that kind 
of love is not comparative in its most fundamental aspect. Parents may reasonably 
have admiring and critical thoughts about their children and other people’s chil- 
dren. But thinking about whether one’s loved ones are more wonderful or less 
wonderful than other people’s loved ones rather misses the point of love. 

So I think of the actualization of the world that exists—the actual world—as an 
act of God’s grace. For present purposes I define grace as a disposition to love that 
is not a function of the merit of the person loved, and I believe it is one of the best 
virtues. And if that is right, it can hardly be an imperfection to choose objects to be 
created and loved on any other basis than merit, as Leibniz believed. To be 
gracious involves seeing what is valuable in a person one loves, and not worrying 
about whether it is more valuable or less valuable than what could be found in 
someone else one might have loved. If there is a best possible world, a Creator who 
is gracious in that way might choose to create it or might choose to create and love 
a different world. And if (as I think much likelier) there is no best possible world, 


** Robert Merrihew Adams, “Must God Create the Best?” Philosophical Review LXXXI (1972): 
317-32; reprinted in Robert Merrihew Adams, The Virtue of Faith, pp. 51-64. 
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that certainly would not keep a gracious Creator from choosing and creating one 
of the possible worlds.'” 

If that is part of our ideal of a divine creator and governor, we have reason to 
suppose that the thinking of a successful creator and governor of an actual world 
would be focused on what is and could be true of beloved actual creatures. For 
governing with those ends the deity would, I suspect, have no need to imagine 
whole alternative worlds or more than fragments of lives of non-actual creatures. 

Moreover, if the universe is not completely deterministic, and creatures— 
particularly intelligent creatures—do things that are not completely determined 
by God’s decisions, God might perhaps find some advantage in thinking discur- 
sively. For not filling in all the details in thinking about merely possible events 
might be more feasible for God in thinking discursively than in thinking intui- 
tively.’* Perhaps in such a context, thinking like a great novelist would be more 
suitable than thinking with maximum precision. 

My theses on all of these points ground support for believing that as a 
qualification for governing the world, sensitivity to the needs, concerns, and 
potentialities of actual beings is much more important than accuracy of fined- 
tuned judgments about more holistic values of merely possible worlds. And God’s 
knowledge of the actual world would presumably be much more relevant to those 
more important concerns than any knowledge of merely possible worlds could be. 

However there is an even more decisive point as to what is advantageous for 
world-governance. Any knowledge that God could obtain only by bringing into 
being a perfectly complete copy of a possible world would be of no use to God in 
deciding whether to actualize such a world. For the decision would have been 
made already by the actualization of a world of the relevant sort in the process of 
obtaining the knowledge. I believe this point holds regardless of whether God’s 
deliberations are ordered in time or in some other dimension. 


11.4 Causal Possibilities, Powers, Laws, and God 


In section 5.5.3 of Chapter 5, I observed that “potentialities typically [though not 
always] relate a present actual thing, or state of something, to an event or state of 
affairs that may never exist or occur.” That is one of the deep ontological, and not 
merely epistemological, roots of the perplexities about causal possibilities and 
powers that Malebranche and Hume have bequeathed to modern philosophy. I do 


*° Thave said much more about these points in Adams, The Virtue of Faith, pp. 51-64. Those pages 
are a reprint, with some amendments, of “Must God Create the Best?,” pp. 317-32. I have also said 
quite a bit more on the topic in Adams, Finite and Infinite Goods, pp. 150-76 and 304-9. Some of what 
I have said above is loosely paraphrased from “Must God Create the Best?” 

‘6 The reader is reminded here that in this discussion thinking pictorially is an instance of thinking 
“intuitively,” and relying on hunches is not the sort of thing that counts as intuitive thinking. 
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not pretend to be able to clear up all those perplexities, but in this concluding 
section of my book, I will say what little I believe I am in a position to say about the 
constitution of causal possibilities and powers. 

I begin with the sort of case in which it is clearest that we can truly ascribe 
possibility and power. Let’s suppose I am writing a paper, and formulating a 
sentence in my mind. I am trying to formulate it, and I am formulating it, and thus 
I am succeeding in doing what I am trying to do. Those are all actions of which 
I would normally be immediately conscious, and thus certain that I am doing 
them. And when I am doing them, it follows, and is equally obvious, that at that 
time I can do them and thus have a power to do them. I think that is surely true. 

Reflecting on it, I find that I can distinguish two broadly causal questions that 
we do not always distinguish. The first question is “What am I doing, or at least 
trying to do, and why am I trying to do it?” That is the question of teleological 
explanation, or in Aristotelian terms, of “final causation.” I think I often know an 
at least roughly right answer to that question. That is to say, I often have an at least 
approximately accurate conception of what I am trying to do and why. 
Particularly significant is that I perceive (or at least think I perceive) that there 
is in the way I am thinking a good reason for wanting what I am trying to 
accomplish. And that makes an intrinsic and non-arbitrary connection between 
what I am thinking and what I am trying to do. 

The second question is “Why is it that I can do what I am trying to do, if indeed 
I can?” That is the question of efficient causal explanation. Modern science 
proposes causal laws to deal with such questions; and modern philosophy has 
embraced such laws. And rightly so, insofar as the laws, in combination with 
empirical observations, have generated predictions that have been verified. But is 
there an intrinsic and non-arbitrary connection between the terms of the causal 
laws? That is less clear. David Hume thought not, and he has not been easy to 
refute. And some causal laws have certainly been accepted by science, and usefully 
so, without any intrinsic and non-arbitrary connection having been discovered 
between the terms. In that respect, I believe, efficient causal explanation remains 
more rather than less mysterious than teleological explanation. 

One thing that is both clear and ontologically interesting about such a case as 
I have been discussing is that it is one in which the power that is under discussion 
is not a relation to a possible fact that may never be actual. It is a relation to a fact 
that is or will be actual right at the time it is being discussed. Another thing that is 
at least as significant ontologically is that the subject of the power is also the 
subject of the doings produced by the power. In both of these interesting respects, 
however, this case differs from many of the most typical cases in which we speak 
of having and exercising a power. 

For in many cases we ascribe to one thing, S, a power to affect another thing, T, 
that is quite distinct from S. And unless S is an omnipotent being, we should surely 
not expect any effects that take place in T to be affected only by S’s action. Surely 
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anything that goes on in T would be affected also by T’s properties, including any 
powers and liabilities that T has. And in the interplay between S’s powers and T’s 
powers and liabilities it is plausible to see a role for laws. 

Here is a relevant case. Suppose I am in a public place, with other people 
present and not too far from me. I have a power to say something that they will 
hear. That is a causal power. How should I understand it, given that it is a power to 
cause effects of which I will not be the subject? 

My arguments in section 10.2 of Chapter 10 suggest that I should account for it 
in an occasionalist way. If I do, I will explain it in terms of there being a causal law, 
which is a policy of God’s. It determines that if someone like me in a situation like 
the one I’ve described says something as loudly and clearly as I would say it, then if 
other people whose organs of hearing are in normal condition are sharing a public 
space of the relevant sort with me, they will hear what I say. That law has a 
universal subject—namely, anyone like me, in such a situation. But my power— 
the power that I have, of saying something that others in the relevant situation will 
hear, can be understood as a causal law that has a particular or singular subject— 
namely, me—but is otherwise the same as the law with a universal subject. In 
typical cases, of course, both the singular-subject and the universal-subject forms 
of the law will be in force.’” 

Where do the causal laws, and the causal powers, get their determinative force? 
The occasionalist answer is that they get it from God—from God’s determining that 
everything shall follow the law, or from God’s causing each thing in each case to 
behave in accordance with the law. But the most fundamental causal facts, in a causal 
system of that sort, are facts about what God can do. And the most fundamental 
causal fact of all is that God can do anything that is neither logically impossible nor 
inconsistent with the natures of intrinsically real qualitative properties. 

That is where this line of explanations stops. No causal explanation of God’s 
omnipotence is on offer. Is belief in it easier on the panentheist assumption that 
everything is in God in some way or other? Perhaps so, insofar as that offers a way 
in which all or almost all causal relations can have a single subject. But it does not 
really answer all our questions about how and why there are causal powers at all. 
For my ontology, I think, that is the deepest mystery. Nevertheless, it has seemed to 
many, and seems to me, more reasonable to suppose that the lines of causal 
explanation have a single source, than to suppose that in a world both as complex 
and as orderly as ours appears to be, there are goodness knows how many totally 
autonomous fonts of causal power. 


” This argument came to me in reflection on Nancy Cartwright’s fascinating paper, “No God; No 
Laws,” published in E. Sindoni and S. Moriggi, eds., Dio, la Natura e la Legge. God and the Laws of 
Nature (Milano: Angelicum-Mondo X, 2005). I found her argument for the principle, “no God, no 
laws” persuasive, but then found myself thinking thoughts that led to the conclusion, “no God, no 
interactive powers either,” which was contrary to Cartwright’s conclusions. Of course, as I have realized 
in rereading the article, her premises were quite different from mine. 
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